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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
PARLIAMENT met on Thursday, for the working session, amid 
great public expectation ; in both Houses it was supposed that 
Ministers would have statements to make, acts to announce, on 
the most important subjects—France, India, and Reform, if not 
also on Finance. In both Houses Ministers met the reassembled 
Members with notices, cool and curt, which deferred all stirring 
topics till next week, even postponing till next night the eager 
congratulations of Parliament on the marriage of the Princess 

The independent Commons were content to break up 
cay x the first evening of school, and readily consumed the 
few hours of the evening im a squabble about Sir De Lacy Evans's 
postponed motion and im listening to a debate short and quiet 
about the new London Corporation. Not so the proud Peers. 
When, after the few notices, Lord Granville moved to 
adjourn, the leader of Tory Opposition poured out a protest 
against this unseemly silence on the first meeting of Ministers 
and Parliament after momentous events. Has the revulsion in 
the money-market been succeeded by restored prosperity ; have 
we forgotten Havelock’s death or Campbell’s successes ; has not a 
lamentable and disgraceful attempt been made on the life of Na- 
poleon ; have not demands been made upon the Government of this 
country ; and have Ministers nothing to declare, nothing to tell, no- 
thing to announce, of what they will do or not ? Such was the bent 
of Lord Derby’s oration, pointed by a strong declaration, that ‘‘ not 
for the safety of the sovereign of France, nor of all the sovereigns 
of Europe twenty times over,” would he violate or retrench the 
asylum given to foreigners. The sentiments had an English 
ring in them as well as the voice, which made the Peers of Eng- 
land cheer. Lord Granville confronted the ardent outburst by 
throwing cold water upon it—referring the orator to the Depart- 
ments and the explanations announced by them; and after this 
the debate fell into a string of ‘‘remarks” by such Lords as 
thought it worth while to keep up the controversy; not to be 
overlooked, however, the judgments of the Law Lords Brougham 
and Campbell, on what Ministers need not and must not do to 
change our criminal law on foreign requisition. 

Sir De Lacy Evans’s motion for inquiry into the mode of 
sending troops to India, pruned of its censure by his own discre- 
tion and disarmed by the unqualified acquiescence of Ministers, 
disappointed Mr. Disraeli of a party display : for his speech was 
superseded, and, indignant at the surprise, he tried to get 
up a party debate by questioning the right of Members, Mi- 
nisters, or House, to alter the motion so as to put him out. 
But it would not do: in spite of his intended support, the motion 


Nay, there was time before dinner for Sir George Grey's 
new bill to reform London Corporation: the Corporation is to be 
only modernized, not destroyed or reduced to the level of a 
county borough. So, with a feeling of reprieve, Members dis- 
persed for more interesting business elsewhere: and thus opens 
one of the most eventful sessions cut out for the British 
Parliament. 
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Out of doors, the Reformers have been gradually mustering 
their strength and putting their ranks in order ; still, however, 
with manifest mistrust between the different sections of the party, 
if party it can be called, and with no immediate arrival at una- 
nimity. At Manchester, resolutions have been passed by a con- 
siderable meeting in favour of a union between the moderate and 


6 | advanced Reformers, and supporting the general requirements of 


| Radical Reformers throughout the country. Similar meetings have 





been held in other towns. To one at Birmingham Mr. Bright 
contributed a letter in his old vigorous style, warning the Re- 
formers against a mere extension of the suffrage without a re- 


| distribution of seats and the vote by ballot, if they would avoid 


a swamping of the towns by the counties and a driving of indus- 
trial votes by tyrant employers. Mr. Henry Rich has produced 
a new pamphlet, “‘ Parliamentary Reform, What and Where,” 
after the manner of his ‘‘ What will the Lords Do?” in 1831. 
The Member for Richmond sketches a Reform scheme of a 
very comprehensive character, not exactly like any of the pro- 
jects before the public. But perhaps the most conspicuous fact 
of the day in that class of subjects is the marked silence of Lord 
John Russell and of his party. 





Several new laws-—so many decrees of the Emperor Napoleon 
—have emanated from the French Legislature. Napoleon has 
altered the law relating to the Regency, and has appointed the 
Empress to be Regent in the event of his own death before his 
heir shall have arrived at adult age, He has associated with her 
a Council named by himself, comprising his most immediate ana 
devoted personal adherents ; and consisting of the two Princes next 
in succession to the throne, Jerome and Napoleon, Cardinal Mor- 
lot for the Papal Church, the Due de Malakhoff for the Army, 
Achille Fould for Finance, Troplong for the Lawyers, the 
Count de Morny for Russia, M. Baroche, grand exemplar to 
pliant Liberals in France ; and the Count de Persigny, who is said 
to be the Emperor’s most faithful and most disinterested friend. 
These are the co-guardians of the dynasty. Prince Jerome has 
been appointed President of the Imperial Council in the absence 
of the Emperor, All France has been parcelled out into five 
military divisions, each under its General, and the whole under 
Marshal-General Pélissier, A new “ loi des suspects ” has ap- 
peared ; it relates entirely to persons who attempt to disturb the 
peace, ‘‘ to excite hatred and contempt” of the Emperor's go- 
vernment, or persons ‘‘ whom serious facts point out as again 
dangerous to public safety.” The law gives the power of sub- 
jecting accused persons, without trial, to be fined, to be impri- 
soned, to be removed to the interior, to be carried off to Algeria 
or the Colonies. A communication to the British Government 
intimates, that in England French passports will henceforward 
be granted only to French subjects. The Imperial Government 
has been proceeding with its repressive measures in full swing. 

Mild as it was, perhaps the first check to this galloping career 
appeared in an article of the Globe, which fently deprecated the 
publication of the threatening military addresses, as tending “ to 
render that difficult which would have been easy,”—namely, 
some new legislative securities against the Pefugees in this coun- 
try. No doubt, murmurs have been auflible in France; and 
those who communicate with the Emperor’s Government from 
England must be able to report the general indignation expressed 


here. Another ominous sign also has shown itself in the French 
towns; the mercantile classes have the boldness to be afraid, 


and ‘ securities ” of all kinds fall. The repressive course begins 
to fail on its financial side. 

There is an immediate modification. A journal which in 
London operates as a channel for Imperial views has ‘“ reason to 
believe that no one has regretted the publication of these docu- 
ments more than the Emperor himself, apd stringent orders have 
been issued against the appearance of further addresses in 


the official organ.” It is further exp’ , that the ion- 
able addresses did not appear in the “ official” part, sub- 
editor of the Moniteur being offered as @ propitiatory sacrifice by 


uses of the new loi des 
roduced, modifying the 
ers to the commission of 


the French Government! In one of the 
suspects the word “ publicly ” has been 
liability of persons who have instigated 
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certain political aimes, Slight as they are, these do appear to be 
signs of mitigation. 

The actual position, however, is far less influenced by thése 
modifications than by the original outburst of the Government 
and the Army. There are some expressions that cannot be re- 
tracted: the man whose eye we have seen malignantly glaring 
upon us we cannot trust because he resumes his outward cour- 
tesy. The whole demonstration has made Englishmen reflect, 
and has unquestionably diminished the confidence in France po- 
litically and financially. 





Our Indian news is en suite; the one noticeable event being 
the successful advance of Colonel Seaton to reinforce Sir Colin 
Campbell with the necessaries of war, and to strengthen the po- 
sition of Cawnpore in Campbell’s rear. 

At Bombay, Lord Elphinstone had uttered a very useful caveat 
against indiscriminate animadversions upon the Natives of India ; 
whose conduct in many provinces, and in many individual cases, 
has merited the approval and even the gratitude of the British. 

The details from China tell us no more about the bombard- 
ments of Canton, but something about the manner of dining 
amongst the Celestials ; while the greatest news of all comes in 
living flesh and blood in the person of General Ashburnham, the 
military commander of the expedition, who reappears in White- 
hall unexpectedly. No explanation has been given. 


Princess Frederick William of Prussia left our shores on Tues- 
day, amidst showers of farewells from her family, cheers from 
long lines of the people, flowers from Mayor Troughton’s troop of 
little ladies on the quay at Gravesend, and snow from the clouds. 
The whole day was an epitome of life’s smiles and tears, hopes 
and tremours. The royal yacht could not loosen from her moor- 
ings in the turbulent river without concussions from one or two 
ill-disciplined vessels in her Majesty’s service; and at last it 
fairly steamed down the stream, upon which the great Leviathan 
had a few hours before quietly reposed its weight. 


The decision of the Judges in appeal on the case of Mellor is 
interesting in two aspects. The prisoner was convicted at Liver- 
pool Assizes of murdering his wife; there was an error in the 
composition of the jury, one man on the pancl answering for an- 
other and sitting under the other man’s name. Some of the 
most eminent of the Judges thought that this vitiated the tribu- 
nal, and that there should be a new trial; the majority, how- 
ever, held that no injury had accrued, and that the Court had 
no power to direct a new trial. None of them even hinted that the 
question was not of paramount importance ; the upholders of the 
British bench sharing the utmost anxiety to maintain the perfect 
regularity and purity of the tribunal. This solicitude to avoid 
the slightest abatement of regular law on behalf of a low crimi- 
nal has been justly contrasted with the present course of indis- 
criminate and arbitrary ‘ justice” in France. In the course of 
the trial, Chief Justice Cockburn expressed a wish that there had 
been some procedure in our laws by which such cases could be 
disposed of on their intrinsic merits, or on facts ascertained ; for 
if so cumberscme a tribunal as the Court of Criminal Appeal 
may be invoked to decide great questions of law or justice, it 
should scarcely be made to correct every blunder of form in the 
Court below. ‘The case is interesting, ngain, as illustrating a 
want which is proved by repeated incidents in our law courts— 
the want of a Minister of Justice. 





Debates aut Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 
Hovss or Lorps. Thursday, Feb. 4. Law of Libel ; Lord Campbell’s Bill read 
a first time—Lord Derby's Demand for Ministerial Explanations. 
Friday, Feb. 5. Passports; Lord Clarendon’s Answer to Lord Stanhope— 














The English Engineers at Naples ; Lord Clarenden’s Answer to Lord Grey—Mar- 
riage of the Princess Royal ; Address of Congratulation—Bankrupt Laws ; 
Brougham’s Bill read a first time—Religious 
Archbishop of Canterbury’: Bill read a first time. 
Transport of Troops to India; Sir | 


Lord 


Hovse or Commons. Thursday, Feb. 4. 
De Lacy Evans’s Motion—Corporation Reform ; George Grey’s Bill read a first 
time—Havelock Annuity Bill; order for second reading discharged. 

Friday, Feb. 5. Marriage of the Princess Royal; Address of Congratulation— 
The Law of Aliens ; Mr. Roebuck’s Questions and Speech—Havelock Annuity; 

tesolution agreed to—Indian Loan; Mr. Vernon Smith’s Bill read a first time. 


Df 













TIME-TABLE, 
The Lords. | The Commons, 
Hour of Hourof | Honr of Hour of 
Mecting. Adjournment. | Meeting. Adjournment, | 
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Tur Rerorentne or tur Session. 


Both Houses of Parliament assembled on Thursday, the date appointed | 


at the adjournment on the 12th December last. 

In the House of Lords, there was a considerable muster of Peers; and 
the two new Peers, Lord Ebury and Lord Chesham, took the oaths and 
their seats. The first business was formal, and only prospectively import- 
ant. First, Lord DuNGANNoN gave notice that he should oppose the second 
reading of Lord Shaftesbury’s Religious Worship Act Amendment Bill. 
Lord Campse.t introduced “ a bill to amend the law of libel”; Earl 
Gxery announced that he should on Thursday present the petition of the 


| 

ning— 
Earl Granvit_e, that he should on the following night move an oie 
of congratulation to her Majesty on the marriage of the Princess Royal - 
Lord Panmure, that on Monday he should move a vote of thanks to the 
Army and Navy who had been engaged im suppressing the mutiny jn 
India. Lord Granvitte then moved that the House do adjourn, 

The Earl of Dexsy instantly rose and expressed his surprise at the 
motion. As they were virtually commencing a new session, he should 
have thought that Ministers would have felt it their duty to make q 
voluntary statement of their intentions on various important matters,— 
that they would have adverted to affairs at home and abroad, in which, 
although there has been some amendment, there is still much to excite 
apprehension. ‘The extraordinary revulsion in the money-markcet, the 
sudden alteration in the rate of interest and discount, call for serious con. 
sideration. The aspect of affairs in India continues menacing in the 
highest degree. We have to rejoice over our successes, but our joy is 
marred by regret for that illustrious man who unhappily died in the 
hour of victory. While we speak of those who have fallen, we should 
speak of those who remain, and take the earliest opportunity of ex. 
pressing our deep sense of the happy mixture of prudence, talent, and 
skill that has characterized the victories of Sir Colin Campbell, who 
has vindicated if he has not raised his high reputation. 

With this introduction Lord Derby launched into strongly-expressed 
complaints and free comments suggested by our positien in India, the 
military means at our disposal, the war in China, the attempt to assag- 
sinate the French Emperor, and its consequences to us. 

India, ** My Lords, I pray you to look even now, in the midst of our par- 
tial successes, at the position in which we are still struggling in India, 
Don’t flatter yourselves that you have succeeded in putting down the re- 
volt. You have achieved great successes; but you have still before you a 
task of unparalleled magnitude, and most inadequate means with which to 
accomplish it. At this moment I do not believe Sir Colin Campbell, for any 
one distinct operation, could muster ten thousand men in arms; and I am 
morally certain that nearly double the force now in India would not be too 
much to enable us to reéstablish our empire there and to restore peace,” 
If we had had at an early period a sufficient force of cavalry, our successes 
would have been quadrupled. Lord Ellenborough had constantly pressed 
upon the Government the necessity of having cavalry, and horses for the 
artillery. Guns have been sent out, but no trained gunners, no horses, no 
harness. A continual stream of reinforcements should be sent to India at 
the rate of fifteen hundred a month. But the troops sent out are raw re- 
cruits—mere boys, among whom disease will commit frightful havoc when 
they land in India. 

Military Means. **Now, I do earnestly entreat the Government to 
take this question into their consideration; to strip this country of all 
the available force it possesses, and to intrust its own defence at home to 
its Militia, the whole of which they have been repeatedly entreated and 
implored to embody. My Lords, if I thought the embodiment of the 
whole Militia would interfere with the recruiting for the Army, I should 
be the last person to recommend such a course; but it is the best mode of 
providing for the internal protection of the country, and would enable you 


East India Company. Ministers then gave their.notices for the eve 














| our Colonial possessions. I don’t mean regiments for Colonial service. 





to send out, not raw boys, but trained men for the service of the army in 
India. There is anotler point which I would ask attention for a single 
moment; and that is to repeat a suggestion which I ventured to offer to 
your Lordships during the Crimean war—namely, that I firmly believe if 
due encouragement were given and proper steps taken you night without 
difficulty raise for the service of this country five or six regiments among 

1 
believe that in the North American Colonies, and possibly in the Australian 
Colonies, you may find men perfectly willing to form corps for the general 
service of this country, provided they are placed in all respects on the 
footing of the British Army, and differ in no respect from the regular forces 
of the Crown, except by a system of relief by which they would be per- 
mitted to have their period of home service in the colonies in which they 
were raised, instead of in this country. Ido not know whether the sug- 
gestion was worth anything or not, but we certainly are in such a state of 
circumstances that to provide for our home defences, and to give to our 
army in India those reinforcements which are requisite for the duties it 
has to perform, we must get more men from somewhere.”’ 

China. At a moment when we need the services of every man in India, it 
makes one angry to think that there are fifty ships with 570 guns, and a con- 
siderable number of seamen, soldiers, and marines, idling, and worse than 
idling, in this other miserable war in which we are engaged, ‘* I confess 
that I look upon that war with more apprehension than even I do on the 
state of India, because I do not see the end to which we are driving, or, in- 
deed, any end that can by possibility be attained. ere we are in the midst 
of two wars, for neither of which had we made the slightest preparation, one 
of which took us absolutely by surprise, and the other has been brought on 
by the intolerable absurdity of our own Government ; and yet we are wasting 
our forces in two distant parts of the globe, while in neither have wea suffi- 
cient force to carry into effect our avowed intentions.’’ We were to ne- 
gotiate at Pekin ; we now intend to attack Canton, ‘I think it very likely 
that attack will succeed, and that we may destroy the city ; but when we 
have done that we shail not be one whit nearer to the attainment of any of 


| our objects in China. Indeed, we shall be further off; for if we take posses- 


Worship Act Amendment; the | 


| sion of Canton we must hold it; and to hold it, even if we have no ulterior 
objects, we shall have to provide an amount of force which we can very ill 
spare. By taking Canton we shall not have advanced towards the settles 
| ment of the Chinese dispute ; but our destruction of a great and populous 
city may create a reaction against us, and excite feelings which may lead to 
our expulsion from the other ports of China. And to earry on this miserable 
war we have been obliged to withhold the means of successfully operating in 
India, and tocripple the home defences of the country.” . 
The French Question. ‘It cannot be denied that the recent atrceious 
attempt to assassinate the Emperor of the French has produced in France a 
most painful feeling with respect to this country. (‘ Hear, hear!) It 
| cannot be denied either that accusations have been made against us, utterly 
unfounded, indeed, but which the malice of the enemies of this country in 
i France have deeply impressed m the minds of a susceptible people: 
these have led to the use of language which, if proceeding from eny quarter 
entitled to respect, would be very little ealeulated to excite a favourable 
feeling here.’ Not long ago fat the Guildhall dinner] the First Lord 
of the Treasury set an example cf not very dignified bluster; his imitators 
¢ ceful lan- 


















{ in Franceshave surpassed him. But their imprudent and disgra 
| guoge should not induce us to shut our eyes to the fact that it has h: d the 
; effect of alienating from this country the friendly feelings of France. The 
Government should have taken the earliest opportunity to explain the real 
" state of the “refugee question.” Englishmen abhor assassination, “ It 
makes the blood of an honest Engli in boil to find that any one 18 80 
deluded, so infatuated, so embittered by hostility to this countr’, as to be 
forsooth, connived at and sanc- 


' persuaded into a -belicf that Englishmen, , ¢ 
( rr ndoubtedly, it may be said 


tioned such an atrocity. (** Hear, Acar y bes 
that the language in which certain persons in France have indulged de] rives 
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them of the right of seeking from this country any explanation of our con- 
duct or our feelings; but Ido not think it ean be a matter of indifference 
that there should be, from a want of perfect apprehension of facts, an 
absence of friendly feeling—not between the two Governments, for I believe 
that is not the case—but between the people of the two countries.” [Here 
Lord Derby entered into the case of Pierri, to show that we could not 
have interfered with him while residing here; that we are not to 
rform the office of gaolers; that there was no neglect on our part ; that 
the French Emperor might have expected more vigilance from his police 
and more caution from the Consul who granted the passport ; he added in 
ing, that the lesson to be drawn from the late attempt ‘is the utter 
jnutility of the vexatious passport system.” He then continued. ] 

“T think it my duty frankly to state that it is perfeetly well known that 
there are in this country men who entertain the most dangerous designs. 
repeat, in the presence of my noble friend the Secretary for Foreign Aflairs, 
that there are in England men who entertain those dangerous designs to 
which I have adverted, I go further, and assert that those men are known 
to, and, so far as our repugnance to any system of surveillance will permit, 
are under the observation of the police, must, however, add, that, so far 
from its being true that we keep those men here for the purpose of plotting 
against the lives of foreign sovereigns, it has at all times been considered 
the bounden duty of the Government of this country if any such dangerous 
designs came to its knowledge to give the sovereign whose life may in con- 
sequence be endangered the most timely warning, so that he might be 
placed upon his guard against those criminal machinations. 





I will more- 
over venture to express it as my positive conviction, that the Emperor of the 
French has upon more than one occasion been mainly indebted for his safety 
to the friendly intimation which has been conveyed to him of the dangerous 
designs of persons such 2s those whom we are now charged with harbouring 
for the purpose of instigating them to the commission of the most heinous 
ofcrimes. I think it is but right it should be known to the French people, 
that such men are watched by the Government of England ; and that, so 
far as the laws of the country permit us to go, their nefarious designs are 
counteracted by the vigilance of a police which, although it may not make 
so much noise, is, I believe, quite as effective as the police of France.’ 

He asked Ministers to state whether they intended to take ** any steps 
which, even though they should afford no effectual security for the protection 
of the lives of foreign sovereigns, may serve at least to indicate the good-will 
towards France which exists upon the part of the English people, and which 
may show that weare prepared todoeverything which may fairly be expected at 
our hands. My Lords, Isay without hesitation, that not for the security of 
the Sovereign of France, or of allthe Sovereigns of Europe, twenty timesover, 
would I consent to violate in the slightest degree that sacred right of asylum 
to foreigners by which our history has always been characterized. (Cheers.) 
Of the advantages of that asylum men of all political shades of opinion have 
ever freely partaken. By many of them it has, I regret to say, been most 
shamefully and ungratefully abused ; and I do not hesitate to add that such 
men are guilty of a serious crime against the world and against humanity, 
inasmuch as they imperil, by the suspicions which their conduct raises 
against her, the land which in the hour of their distress has held out to them 
—and which holds out to all who are similarly situate—a place of refuge and 
protection. But, not because of the crimes of those people, nor because of 
any consequences which may flow from them, would I, for one, consent to 
destroy, or even to relax, that privilege of asylum which England affords 
to all those who do not act in direct disobedience to her laws. There is also 
another measure which Iam sure no Government would propose, and which, 
even if they did, I feel convinced no Parliament would sanction,—that is, that 
any man should be punished upon mere suspicion in this country, and not 
upon evidence brought against him in the face of day. If, my Lords, the 
people of France are unreasonable enough to expect such a sacrifice of feel- 
ing and principle upon the part of the English nation, they are lamentably 
mistaken—(Cheers)— and, however I may regret that ill-will should for a 
moment be engendered between them and us, all such considerations must 
yield to the preservation in its perfect integrity of that vital principle to 
which I have just referred. But, while I maintain that no person ought to 
be punished in this country except upon clear evidence of his guilt, I am 
disposed to think it a question well worthy of the attention of the Govern- 
ment how far the laws at present in existence can be put in force for the 
prevention of offences of the heinous nature to which I have been alluding. 
I do not presume to express any opinion as to the specifie measures which 
may be introduced with the view of striking somewhat more of terror into 
the minds of the persons by whom such crimes are contemplated, and for the 
purpose of making manifest to the sensitive 4 of France the sincerity 
of our expression of good-will in their regard; but I may nevertheless give 
utterance to the hope that her Majesty's Ministers may be able to see their 
way to the framing of some law which may prove effectual for the —-- 
pression of those attempts at assassination while it does not infringe upon the 
vital principles of the constitution. To the enactment of such a measure 
as that, Parliament would, I feel assured, be prepared to give a cheerful as- 
sent. . . . . I should be glad to hear that her Majesty’s Ministers are P 
pared to declare whether the existing laws are adequate to that end, and, if 
not, whether they might not be so amended as to meet, wholly unconnected 
with any political consideration whatever, such a crime as that of which I 
have been speaking—a crime so heinous in itself and so revolting to every 
fecling of humanity.” (Cheers.) 

Earl Granvitxe said, he could imagine nothing that would surprise 
the House more than that a Minister should, after an adjournment of two 
months, make a gencral statement on matters political. It would have been 
an intrusion in him to start up and discuss financial matters. It would have 
been childish and improper to anticipate the motion of Lord Panmure. 
IIe would not trouble the House by dwelling on all the small matters of 
detail—horses and harness—upon which Lord Derby entered. The accu- 
sation that the Government was unprepared for war in India and China 
is perfectly unreasonable. Who could have been prepared for the Indian 
mutiny? The preparstions in China were originally greater than would 
have been sufficient, and the force in China now is strong enough to 
carry the object in view. Lord Derby said that the policy is wrong : 
that may be, but it has been sanctioned by an appeal to the country ; 
and the Government which inang 
With regard to the attempted assassination, it would have been an agree- 
able task to express abhorrence of the crime and joy at the escape of the 
Emperor and Empress, but it would have been entirely unprecedented. 
As to the course which would be taken—no one could regret more than 
the Government the publication of those intemperate addresses, but a 
great nation cannot on account of intemperate expressions refrain from 

It is impossible to give up the 














adopting the course that appears right. 
vight of; oflering hospitality and refuge to persons of al! political opinix 
more impossible, more criminal, to abridge the personal liberty of foreign- 
ers or Englishmen. But if any defects are found in our laws it will be 
our duty to supply them. And Lord Granville took the opportunity of 
stating that a bill on the subject would be brought into the other House 
on Monday. 








The Earl of Matmesnuny supplied an omission in Lord Derby's 
speech, by asking whether it was intended to abolish the double govern- 
ment of India? If the rumour was correct, he deprecated it with all his 
heart. It would be most foolish and fatal to bring forward a new 
scheme of administration for India when that country is disturbed 
from one end to the other. The reply to Lord Malmesbury was a dry 
statement by Earl Granvinxx, that it is the intention of her Majesty’s 
Government to bring in a bill for the better government of India, 

The next speaker was Lord Panmunxe; who replied to some of Lord 
Derby's statements. The first detachment of Artillery went out to 
India without equipments because the Directors said that everything 
was prepared to equip them for the field. The Directors found that 
their stores were not in the state they expected, and Lord Panmure 
sent out a double set of harnesses with every gun. The artillerymen 
were well-trained soldiers, and the recruits for the line had all gone 
through the Minié rifle practice. Horses have been obtained with more 
success than was anticipated. Recruits are sent to India at the rate of 
one thousand a month, Steps have been taken to raise regiments in our 
Colonies; one in Canada, to be called the Hundredth Regiment: all such 
regiments are “ to a great extent to be officered by colonists,” 

Earl Gury put ina word against embodying the whole of the Militia— 





ed the policy could not retreat. | 


it would interfere with recruiting. He repeated his opinion that the war in 
China is impolitic, wrong, and immoral ; and complained that Parliament 
is uninformed for what we are going to fight, or for what objects the 
operations are carried on, 
Lord Brovaiam took up two topies—the proposed India Bill, aud the 
refugee question. 
He expressed his amazement at the time chosen to bring forward a mea- 
sure for the final settlement of the government of India. It would be 
better to undertake so large a subject when the war is at an end, and when 
the whole subject might be deliberately examined, As regards France, the 
execrable attempt upon the life of the Emperor had produced irritation, ex- 
asperation, and alarm, In many quarters in France there is an entire ig- 
norance of the subject as regards the state of the law in this country. The 
law is sufficient to punish those who extenuate and justify assassination and 
lament the failure of plots, Peltier was convicted of a libel recommending 
the assassination of the First Consul. Their Lordships would no doubt re- 
collect the ease of * Gilbert and another,”’ which was tried in 1812. One 
of the parties in that case had given the other 100/. on, condition of receiving 
a guinea a day as long as Napoleon Bonaparte lived. The payment was 
claimed, and the ease ultimately came before the Court which was so ably 
presided over by Lord Ellenborough. That Court decided in the most un- 
equivocal manner, that it wes an immoral and therefore illegal debt, be- 
cause it led toan encouragoment of the crime of assassination. 
He believed the laws were sufficient to prevent the refugees from ca- 
balling and conspiring in this country ; but if not sufficient, then the law 
ought to be amended. It would be well to consider whether a modified 
revival of the Alien Act might not be resorted to. 
Lord Camrsrit stated his views on the subject. 
For his part, lie did most sincerely and earnestly deprecate any change in 
the criminal law which would extend the power of the Government over re- 
fugees who seck an asylum in this country, By the law as it now stands 
the Government have all the power they ought to have. If persons belong- 
ing to the class of refugees commit offences while in this country, let them 
be punished ; but until they are proved guilty, let them enjoy the hospitality 
aul wchaltion afforded by the Binglish laws. (Cheers.) There can be no 
doubt, that as the law now stands a conspiracy in this country, between 
British subjects as well as between aliens, to assassinate a foreign sovereign, 
or to commit murder, or to disturb the peace between this country and any 
other with which we are in amity, would be a misdemeanour liable te 
severe punishment. There can be no doubt that words might amount for 
that purpose to a misdemeanour. If there were an exhortation to commit a 
murder or a burglary, or to raise a riot, that would be in England a misde- 
meanour, and the moment the speaker had finished his speech he might bx 
arrested and tried. When Law-officer of the Crown, the only ex-officio 

*information he filed was against the late Feargus O’Connor, for ex- 
horting people in his newspaper called the Northern Star to plunder 
their superiors. Mr. O’Connor said the land was the property of the 
nation at large, and ought to be equally divided among all the people of this 
country ; and not only did he advance that speculative opinion, which as 
such might have been harmless, but he exhorted the people to rise. The 
result was, that he was tried and convicted in the Court of Queen's Bench, 
and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. Where is the ground for 
changing the existing law, unless they were to say the Government should 
have the power, immediately upon the requisition of a foreign state, without 
any proof of culpability whatever, to expel an alien from the I'ritish terri- 
tory? In this country, aliens as well as native-born subjects are always to 
be considered the subjects of her Majesty; and while they are in thie 
country and obey the law, they are to be protected as much as if they had 
been born in the metropelis of England. He hoped that would continue to 
be the principle on which all our legislation on that subject proceeded. Itis 
the ground on which England has hitherto been the asylum of foreigners 
of all nations, and he hoped that asylum would never be taken away, 
( Cheers.) 

| The motion for the adjournment was agreed to, and the Mouse 

| broke up at twenty minutes past seven. 

When the Speaker took the chair in the House of Commons at four 

| o'clock, there was more than an average attendance of Members. Some 

| of the recently-elected representatives tuok the oaths and their seats- 

Mr. Gibson, Mr. Cavendish, Mr. Dent, Mr. Lyall, Sir Andrew Agnew, 

Mr. Duff. Then a number of petitions were presented; and Mr, Hayter 
obtained a new writ for Limerick, in the room of Sergeant [now Judge] 
O'Brien. ; 
Notices of motion were next given: Lord Patmersrox, on Monday, 
to move for leave to bring in a bill to amend the laws relating to con- 
| spiracies to commit murder; Mr. Rornvcx, on Friday week, to resolve 
| the abolition of the Viceroyalty of Ircland; Mr. Barnurr, on the 16th, 
to call attention to the canses of the rebellion in India and to move for 
papers; Mr. Ayiwrox, on the 18th, to ask leave to bring in a bill to 
equalize the poor-rates in the Metropolis. 


a 





During the short sitting in December, Sir De Lacy Evans placed the 
following notice on the paper— 
* To move for a Select Committee to 


inquire concerning the measur 


| resorts d to or which were available, and as to the lines of « wumunication 
adopted, for reinforcing our army during the pending revolt in India, and 
to report thereon to this House, with a view to ascertaining the arrange- 
ments which should be made towards meeting any future important emer- 


gencics involving the security of our Eastern dominions,” 
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Sir De Lacy Evans now, without notice, altered the terms of this 
motion, and moved the following instead thereof— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the meastres 
recently adopted by her Majesty's Government for the transmission of troops 
and stores to India, and to report on the same to the House.”’ 

Sir Cuantes Narier seconded the motion; and Lord Patmerston said 
the Government had no objection to the inquiry, and would afford all the 
information in their power. 

Sir Joun Paxineton and Mr. Disraeri objected. As it originally 
stood, the motion was something like a vote of censure: a different 
motion was now made. Mr. Disraeli asked the Speaker, whether a 
Member could put a new motion without formal notice? Sir De Lacy 
Evans and Lord Patmerston were willing to pass the resolution in 
either form. Mr. Disrar.i again appealed to the Speaker on the point 
of order. The Speaker said, a Member certainly has the power to make 
an alteration such as that made in the present motion. 

Mr. Rorrvck then moved the original motion as an amendment; but 
after some objection from Lord Joun Rvusseiu and Sir Joun Paxineton, 
he withdrew it. Lord Patmerston now suggested that the second edi- 
tion should be withdrawn and the original substituted ; a suggestion in 
which Sir De Lacy Evans concurred. 

Mr. Disrazxt still complained that these proceedings were very irregu- 
lar. It was not a motion that should be acceded to asa matter of course ; 
it should be discussed. The House ought to have an opportunity of hear- 
ing the defence of the Government. He intimated that there had been 
some “ arrangement” ; an insinuation which Sir De Lacy Evans 
warmly denied. 

At length the original resolution was put. Then Lord Joun Rvssex1, 
remarking that the concluding words were unnecessary, moved that all 
words after the word “ House” should be struck out. Mr. Disrarui 
again enforced his view, that the subject should be discussed in the 
House before it was referred to a Sclect Committee. Would the House 
abdicate its deliberative functions? When Parliament met in December, 
there was a general fecling that troops might have been sent more ex- 
peditiously to India, and the public expected a discussion. But one of 
the habitual supporters of the Government gave notice of motion for an 
inquiry, thus making himself master of the situation; and by some ho- 
cus-pocus there is fe be no discussion. 

The subject ought to be brought before the House in a Parliamentary 
manner, and not, as at present, Tike a thief in the night, to vanish ulti- 


Che Contt. — 


Tue drawingroom held by the Queen at St. James’s Palace on Satur- 
day, to receive congratulations on the marriage of the Princess Frederick 
William, was attended by a very large and distinguished crowd. The 
Princess and her husband were both present. 

The Queen held a Court and Privy Council at Buckingham Palace on 
Wednesday, At the Court, Count Chreptowitch, the Russian Minister 
had audience, and delivered his letters of recall. Rear-Admiral Von 
Dockum had audience, and presented his credentials as Minister from the 
King of Denmark. The Honourable Stafford Jerningham took leave on 
returning to the Court of the King of Wurtemberg. _The Sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex had audience, and obtained her Majesty’s consent 
to receive an address of congratulation from the Corporation of London 
on Tuesday. Mr. William Hodges, Chief Justice of the Cape of Good 
Hope, was presented, and made a Knight by the Queen. 

At the Privy Council, Sir Cresswell Cresswell took the oaths of g 
Privy Councillor. The Marquis of Clanricarde was sworn into offiee as 
Lord Privy Seal. The Queen pricked the list of Sheriffs for England 
and Wales. Earl Granville, Lord Palmerston, Lord Panmure, and Mr, 
Baines, had audience. 





Such has been the business of the Court. On Tuesday her Majesty 
was far otherwise engaged; she had to take leave of her eldest daughter, 
The departure of the Prince and Princess Frederick William took place 
in an unexpected manner. Instead of driving to the Bricklayer’s Arms 
station by the shorter and more usual route along the right bank of the 
Thames, the happy pair drove through the City. This determination was 
not known untillate on Monday, and Temple Bar and the streets had to 
be decked out somewhat suddenly. The procession consisted of six car- 
riages. ‘The first contained the Prince and Princess, the Prince Consort 
and Prince of Wales; the second the Duke of Cambridge and Prince Al- 
fred. Both were open. The remaining carriages were occupied by the 
ladies and gentlemen in attendance. Snow fell heavily ; but from Buck- 
ingham Palace, through Pall Mall, the Strand, and the City, dense lines 
of people almost blocked up the footways. Flags waved here and 
there from the houses, the windows of which were filled with gazers, 
Of course there was no lack of joy-bells or of cheers. At Temple 
Bar the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs received the young couple, and wana 
them on their way. And so they drove on through the snow-storm, 





mately in the dust of a Select Committee. Lord Palmerston’s moral objection 
to the proposal to send troops overland was that he could not go cap in hand | 
to a foreign power and ask for leave for British troops to be conveyed | 
through its territories. Surely it would not have been degrading to make | 
such a request to a friendly power. The physical objection was, that the | 
noble lord could not take the responsibility of allowing British troops to face 
the monsoon in the Desert. But that had been faced even by women and | 
children. After what had passed, and secing that the resolution had | 
godfathers of all kinds, it would be best to withdraw it, and give a formal | 
notice that would permit a full discussion. 

Lord Patmerston said, if his eyes did not deccive him, one of the 

a of the resolution [Sir John Pakington] sat close to Mr. 

isracli. 

As to the ante-Christmas sittings, they were not hurried over to avoid a 
discussion on this subject. Mr. Disraeli and a noble friend of his in the 
other House were far more anxious to put an end to the session than the 
Government. Mr. Disraeli now came forward as the champion of the Go- 
vernment, and described the injustice of inquiring into its conduct without 
hearing its defence in debate. The Government thanked him for the care 
he took of their interests, but they were of opinion that an inquiry would 
lead to a more satisfactory conclusion than a debate. ‘‘ There have un- 
doubtedly been some details adverted to by the right honourable gentleman 
which I am afraid even the searching inquiry of a Committee would not be 
able entirely to ascertain. The right honourable gentleman spoke of the 
disastrous eilects of the monsoon in the deserts of Egypt ; and, although he 
did not mention it, I presume he also meant to turn his thoughts to a sand- 
storm in the midst of the Indian Ocean. (Laughter.) But these meteoro- 
logical details I leave to the right honourable gentleman and the right ho- | 
nourable baronet who sits next to him.’’ Mr. Disraeli’s complaint that he | 
was surprised was not complimentary to himself. Te has had six weeks to | 

J 
| 
! 


repare a speech; he is not a man to be taken unawares; and therefore 
‘ the very unwillingness he has shown to enter into this subject proves that 
something has been passing in his mind during the Christmas recess which 
leads him to think that the result of an inquiry before a Committee will not | 
be precisely that which may suit the views of those who sit on his side of 
the House.” 

After this speech the debate relapsed again into a conversation ; during | 
which Sir De Lacy Evans denied that he was an habitual supporter of | 
the Government, or that in the present case he had made any arrange- 
ment. 

On a division, Lord John Russell’s amendment was negatived by 147 to 
78; and the resolution as it originally stood in December was agreed to. 

Sir George Grey’s Corporation of London Bill, and several minor mea- 
sures or matters of form, were disposed of; and the House adjourned at 
half-past seven o’clock. 





Tue Lonpon Corporation Bru. This bill, brought in by Sir George 
Grey, and read a first time on Thursday, is based on the recommendations of 
the Commissioners. The wards are to be reduced from 26 to 16, and ren- 
dered equal in area and population. The number of Common Councilmen 
will be reduced (including Aldermen) from 232 to 112, each ward electing one 
Alderman and six Councillors. The constituency will consist of all house- 
holders paying a rent of ten pounds, whether freemen or Parliamentary 
voters or not. The Aldermen will be elected for life, and will sit as magistrates; 
but neither they nor the Lord Mayor will sit in the Central Criminal Court. 
Any Alderman or Common Councilman will be eligible for the office of Lord 
Mayor, and he will be elected, not as heretofore by the Livery, but by the 
Common Council. The Recorder will continue to be elected by the Alder- 
men. The bill also contains clauses abolishing all exclusive rights of 
trading, street tolls, the right of metage, and the exclusive right of the fel- 
lowship of porters ; but the coal-duties are untouched. 


LisEt. Lord Campbell’s Libel Bill, also read a first time on Thursday, 
gives, in the first a immunity to all correct accounts of the proceedings 
of both Houses of Parliament; in the second, immunity to all faithful ac- 
counts of lawful public meetings where no loss or damage has been done by 
the publication; and in the third place, it contains a definition of what 
should be considered a public meeting assembled for a lawful purpose. 











which became thicker and sharper every moment until they reached the 
Bricklayer’s Arms station. Entering the train ten minutes before one, 
the party reached Gravesend at twenty-five minutes before two. The 
town was decked out with flags and evergreens, and its streets were 
thronged with people. Driving to the Terrace Pier, the party there 
alighted, and walked on board the Victoria and Albert, which with 
her attendant ships lay alongside. On the pier there was a pretty scene. 
After the Mayor had presented an address, his daughter, Miss Troughton, 
advanced and presented a bouquet to the Princess; who took it with a 
smile, and handid one which the Lord Mayor had given her to her hus- 
band. As she walked on board, fifty-eight girls, in white dresses, blue 
mantles, and wreaths of lilies in their hair, strewed her path with flowers. 
The parting between the father and daughter and between the brothers 
and their sister was most affecting. The Princess soon disappeared. 
The Prince of Wales wept, but Prince Alfred sobbed without restraint. 
After some waiting, the royal yacht steamed off through the thick snow, 
while the crowd shouted its farewell cheer, and the guns of Tilbury 
Fort fired a salute. Then the Prince Consort and his sons and the Duke 
of Cambridge returned to London. 

The Prince and Princess Frederick William, after a Mare protracted 
on account of the thick weather, reached Antwerp on Wednesday. They 
were received by the King of the Belgians, the Duke of Brabant, and the 
Count of Flanders, and carried by them to Brussels. 


The Queen, the Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, and the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, went to the British Museum on Thursday afternoon, and 
to the Princess’s Theatre in the evening. 

Che Metropolis. 

The Prince and Princess Frederick William of Prussia received, on 
Saturday, deputations from the Corporation and the Commissioners of 
Lieutenancy of the City of London, from the Corporation of Birming- 
ham, and the London Fishmongers’ Company. They came to present 
addresses of congratulation to the bride and bridegroom, in which praise 
of her Majesty was blended with compliments to the Prince and Princess 
and wishes for their happiness. The Princess Frederick William an- 
swered as follows to the address of the London Corporation read to her. 

“* My Lord Mayor and Gentlemen—Your very kind address calls for my 
warmest acknowledgments. 

‘* T especially thank you for alluding to the heavy debt of gratitude I owe 
to my Royal parents. 

«To show myself at all times worthy of their past tender solicitude, and 
to emulate their example, will through life be the object of my ambition. — 

“It cannot but afford me the greatest satisfaction to find in the senti- 
ments expressed by you an additional and important proof, that an alliance 
formed with a view to my happiness, and in accordance with the choice of 
my heart, meets with the joyous approbation of my beloved native country, 
to which I shall ever remain faithfully and devotedly attached. 

** Whilst I confidently follow my beloved husband to a distant country, 
where the esteem and love which he so deservedly enjoys will be a security 
for my kind and cordial reception, your assurance that you will sometimes 
think of me when departed will lessen the pangs of separation.” 

Prince Frederick William's speech of thanks contained these expres- 
sions— 

** I sincerely rejoice to find that an alliance so dear to my heart meets 
with the cordial sympathy of the citizens of London ; and it is to me a source 
of equal satisfaction to form, through this alliance, a still closer connexion 
with this enlightened country and kindred people.” 

In addition to their address, the Birmingham deputation presented 
several specimens of their manufactures in silver, bronze, papier maché, 
steel, and saddlery. 


The Committee intrusted with the task of raising a fund wherewith 
to commemorate the exploits and services of Sir Henry Havelock by the 
erection of a Metropolitan monument, sent a deputation to Lord Palmer- 
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ston on ey to request that a site for the monument might be pro- 
yided in Trafalgar Square. Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Arthur Kin- 
naird introduced the deputation. Lord Palmerston said he warmly sym- 
pathized with the object of the deputation, but he could not answer their 
request until he had consulted the proper persons. 


The Leviathan was floated off her ways and towed to her moorings in 
the river on Sunday. The final measures would have been taken on 
Saturday had the wind permitted. But the steady breeze blew full on 
the vessel's broadside, driving her towards the shore; and the water 
ballast that had been pumped out on Friday was pumped in again on 
Saturday to keep her fast in her place. ‘The breeze fell on Sunday, 
and what there was of it told in the ship’s favour. It was at once de- 
termined to float her off. 

“The tide ran up with unusual swiftness, and as the flood relieved the 
weight upon the launching ways some of the hydraulic machines were set 
to work for the last time, to push the monster as far as possible into the 
centre of the river. She moved easily, and with such a low rate of pres- 
sure that a short time gave an advance of 80 inches, which showed that 
more than half the cradles were quite pushed off the ways and rested on the 
river bottom. At half-past one the men in the row-boats stationed along- 
side observed that she no longer rested on the cradles--that she was, in 
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fact, afloat; but, of course, the transition was so gradual that few were | 


aware of it until the tugs began steaming ahead, and showed that at last 
she was fairly under way. 
from the decks, from the boats in the river, and the crews of the ships at 
anchor up and down the stream, spread the great news far and wide, and 
thus under the most favourable circumstances the Leviathan commenced her 
first voyage on the Thames. 

“ Two powerful tug-boats were at her bows and two were fastened astern. 
Other steamers also were in attendance and rendered their aid, but the 
efforts of the four we have mentioned were mainly instrumental in managing 


Then the cheers which arose from the yard and | 


her. At first the efforts of those ahead seemed to have little effect, and when | 


at length some way was made on her it was abruptly checked by one of the 
paddle-wheels fouling the cradles. It took some time to clear her of this ob- 
stacle, but at last it was accomplished ; her head was let swing partly round 
with the tide, and the steamers began moving her slowly, but very slowly, 
forward, clear of the cradles. These, as our readers are aware, were com- 

ed of immense balks of timber, on which the vessel’s bottom rested, and 
which her weight alone kept down. The police, therefore, had to take un- 
usual precautions to keep all boats clear of her while the wrecks of the 


| * And 


eradles plunged up in tremendous masses as cach was released by the on- | 


ward movement of the Leviathan. 

** It was curious to see these huge groups of beams emerge from the river, 
rising rapidly from the surface of the water twenty or thirty feet, with a 
slow, heavy movement, and then falling over with a great crash that churned 
the water into foam around them. Some, broken and splintered by the vio- 


| known the prisoner before the night in question ?”’ 


| ** And how long had you known the witness Mr, Vernon?” 


lence with which they were thrown against each other, formed a loose tangle | 


of timber work, and went slowly drifting up the river in little islands, 
which rose some four or five feet from the water. Others, long after the 
great mass had floated up, came plunging to the surface, falling about in a 
way that showed the necessity of the precautions taken by the police, and 
the — destruction that would have overwhelmed any boat within their 
reach.”’ 

After the ship was afloat, she fouled the barges which had been used 
to pull her towards the river; and as _no efforts could knock off the huge 
chains, the barges were scuttled. The Leviathan then made some way, 
and was at length moored stem and stern opposite Deptford. Crowds of 
boats, heavily laden with sightseers, followed the ship, and there was 
much cheering. 

An interesting question came on Monday before the Court for the Con- 
sideration of Crown Cases Reserved. All the Judges were on the bench, 
except Baron Bramwell. At Liverpool Assizes, one Mellor was convicted of 
murdering his wife, and sentenced to death; but next day it was discovered 
that a person named William Thornley had answered to the name of James 
Henry Thene, had been sworn as Thorne, had sat upon the Jury, and joined 
in the verdict. Under the Act 21 Jac. 1, ¢. 13, a mere misnomer would not 
have mattered. In a case where the juror answered to the Christian name 
of Daniel when his name was Samuel, the Judges held the conviction to be 
good under the act; but in the case of Norman verses Beaumont, the ver- 
dict was set aside, because Richard Shepherd, who had not been summoned, 
answered as a juror, and sat as Richard Geater, who was upon the panel. 
There is a solid reason for the distinction: Samuel was the man intended, 
and the misnomer was a were error of naming; but Shepherd was not the 
man intended, It was possible, that if Mellor had heard Thornley called 
by his real name, he might have known that person to be hostile to him, 
although he had never seen him; and thus he might have lost his right of 
challenge to exclude a prejudiced juror from the box. In the present case 
no such injury to the prisoner was alleged; the appeal turned exclusively 
upon the point of law, and, as Chief Justice Campbell said, upon the ques- 
tion whether or not the tribunal was properly constituted. Chief 
Justice Campbell held that it was not; that the verdict must be an- 
nulled, and that there must be a venire de novo. Chief Justice 
Cockburn agreed. The Chief Baron thought that the Court could not 
supersede the Court of Error; could not declare mistrial, nor order 
a new trial, but could simply reverse, affirm, amend, or avoid a judgment 
on the merits. Mr. Justice Wightman thought that the Court could avoid 
the judgment; declaring the trial a nullity, said Mr. Baron Martin, and 
thus leaving it to take place ab initio. In favour of the new trial were the 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
Justices Cockburn and Wightman, Barons Martin and Watson; against it, 
the Lord Chief Baron, Justices Erle, Williams, Crompton, Crowder, Willes, 
and Byles, and Baron Channell. The conviction and sentence, therefore, 
were affirmed. 


| o’clock in the morning since this occasion?” 
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the case by mepuing that the defendant was out of his mind, He directed 
the Jury to find for the plaintiff. They assessed the damages at 250/., half 
for the assault, half for the defamation, 

A Jury in the Court of Queen’s Bench has awarded Mr. Collins, a boot- 
closer, and his wife, 780/. as compensation for hurts received on the South- 
Eastern Railway in the Lewisham collision : Mr. Collins suffered dreadfully, 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday, the Recorder passed sentence 
on three persons who had pleaded guilty to dealing in obscene publications. 
Two men were sentenced to six months’ imprisonment ; but Mary Elliott, 
having repeated her offence, was sentenced to twelve months’ impri- 
sonment, 

On Wednesday, the prosecution against Messrs. Young and Piper for a 
misdemeanour in disturbing human remains in Moorfields Burial-ground 
was abandoned, and a verdict of “* Not guilty” recorded ; all that was re- 
quired by the City Ofticer of Health having now been done by the defend- 
ants. 





George Richard Ratcliffe, a young man, was charged before the Lord 
Mayor, on Monday, with forging und uttering a check for 30/. The check 
purported to be drawn by Messrs. Mockford and Co., to whom Ratcliffe was 
aclerk. It is supposed that he himself presented it at the London Joint- 
Stock Bank: it was cashed. It was shown that the prisoner changed notes 
paid by the bank when in the company of two young men at night, who took 
two suppers. ‘This was the instructive evidence of one ofthem., Mr. Charles 
Primrose—* I live at No. i Green Street, Leicester Square, and have been 
a midshipman. I was in company with Mr, Vernon and the prisoner when 
Mr. Vernon gave him change for a five-pound note. I cannot distinctly re- 
member what evening it was, but it was about a fortnight ago.”” The Lord 
Mayor—‘** Were you present at both suppers ?’’ Witness—** Yes, my Lord.’ 
The Lord Mayor—** Did you not have enough to eat at the first supper?” 
Witness—** No, my Lord.” The Lord Mayor—* Therefore you wanted a 
second. What time elapsed between the one and the other?’’ Wit- 
ness—* The first was about eleven at night.” The Lord Mayor— 
at what time was the other >? ’’ Witness—‘* About three 
o'clock the following morning.”” The Lord Mayor—* It is high time 
that these supper-rooms were closed or put under the cognizance of 
the police; and there is no doubt that this will very shortly be done, If 
they are allowed to take in customers at all hours of the morning, there is no 
reason Why public-houses should not be allowed to do the same thing. (To 
the witness)—Did the prisoner stand treat for you all?’’ Witness—‘ No, 
each paid his own expenses,” The Lord Mayor—* More evil is done at these 
refreshment-rooms than in any other places that exist. How long had you 
Witness—* I first be- 
came acquainted with the prisoner the day before.”” The Lord Mayor— 

Witness—** A 
Witness— 


long time.”” The Lord Mayor—*t He was a friend of yours?” 
res.” The Lord Mayor—* And the prisoner was a new acquaintance ?’ 
Witness—“ Yes.” The Lord Mayor—‘* Where did you meet him first?” 
Witness—“ At a place where I dine in the City.” The Lord Mayor—* And 
you thought that sufficient to justify you in associating with him, and sup- 
ping with him, first at eleven at night, and again at three in the morn- 
How many times have you had supper in the Haymarket at three 

Witness—** None at all.” 


* Yes. 


3 
ing? 


Ratcliffe was remanded. 

The Worship Street Magistrate has committed Lewis Abrahams for a 
most brutal assault on Charles Newhouse, a groom. Newhouse was reading 
a paper in a publie-house when Abrahams wantonly insulted him, threw ale 
in his face, and then bit off nearly the whole of one of his ears! It would 
seem that the ruftian has committed a similiar atrocity before. 

The number of successful applications to the Police Magistrates for the 
protection of the earnings of married women who have been deserted by 
their husbands, shows how much the new law was needed, 





Provincial. 

The Town-Council of Cambridge has refused to pass an address of con- 
gratulation to the Emperor of the French, A resolution to that effect, 
proposed on Wednesday, was met by this amendment— 

** That while the Council desires to express their deep abhorrence of the 
recent attempt upon the lives of the Emperor and the Empress of the French, 
they consider it inexpedient to present an address at the present time.” 

The ground of opposition was the language used by M. de Morny and 
in the menacing addresses of the French soldiers. On a division, the 
numbers were equal, 12 to 12, but the Mayor gave his casting-vote for 
the amendment. 


Alarge meeting to further the Reform movement was held in the 
Birmingham Town-hall on Tuesday. ‘The Mayor presided ; several local 
notables made Radical Reform speeches; and resolutions were adopted 
calling for something more than houschold suffrage—for the ballot, the 
equalization of constituencies, the abolition of property qualification, and 
triennial Parliaments. But the chief incident in the meeting was the 
reading of a letter from Mr. John Bright, setting forth his views on Par- 
liamentary reform, and warning those who look principally for an ex- 
tension of the suffrage of a danger ahead. 

Mr. Bright says that twenty-five years ago Whigs and Tories were afraid 
of an extension of the suffrage. Now, very few are afraid of it. ‘* The 
franchise is no longer the dread of the aristocratic and ruling classes.” The 
reason is, that the franchise gives no real power unless accompanied by a 
right to elect something like an equal number of representatives. ‘‘ I could 
easily,” says Mr. Bright, *‘ frame a bill which would give ‘ universal suf- 
frage’ in its widest sense, and which would confirm more strongly than 


| ever the supremacy of the English oligarchy over the English people.” 


A singular action for assault and defamation was tried in the Court of | 


Queen’s Bench on Tuesday. The plaintiff was Mr. William Pocock, a me- 
dical man ; the defendant, Mr. James Nicholls, a solicitor. Mr. Pocock at- 
tended Mrs. Nicholls during her illness, and he had also been called in to 
attend her husband. Apparently, Mr. Nicholls became jealous, because one 
day Mr. Pocock took a seat beside Mrs, Nicholls to feel her pulse, instead of 
causing her to come tohim. Thereupon, Nicholls not only directed Pocock 
to cease his attendance upon Mrs. Nicholls, but insisted that something had 

assed between the two; and he replied to adenial of a charge of seduction 

y saying that he did not want assertions but a frank explanation of the ex- 
tent to which the impropriety eee ; promising to use it only fora be- 
nevolent purpose. Mr. Pocock had no explanation to give. Mr. Impey, 
a solicitor, called on Mr. Nicholls, to convince him of the groundless nature 
ofhis charge. Nicholls said, ‘‘ He refuses to admit anything, does he ? Then 
I know my ground. If he will admit the paternity and take the child, I 
will let him live.’’ After this, Nicholls called on Mr. Pocock and assaulted 
him; and subsequently served him with a writ in an action of crim. con. 
The action was not pursued. Lord Campbell said he could only account for 





The man who does not vote is almost in as good a position as the man who 
votes, “if the value of votes is rendered so unequal, or is nearly destroyed, 
by the uncqual distribution of representatives among the whole body of elec- 
tors.” Lord John Russell's last bill would have done absolutely nothing te 
lessen the power of the order to which he belongs. It is not a matter of 
opinion, but a question of fact and arithmetic. ‘The contest in the ques- 
tion of reform will be on the distribution of the seats. Will the great bo- 
rough of the Tower Hamlets, with its half a million of oo be con- 
tent to return only two Members to Parliament? Will Finsbury, will 
Marylebone, will Lambeth, and the other London boroughs? Will Glasgow, 
and Manchester, and Liverpool, and Birmingham, and the other leading 
cities of the United Kingdom, be content to dwarf themselves, politically, 
to the size of boroughs whose whole population would scarcely people one of 
their inferior, streets ?”’ 

“ Any Reform Bill which is worth a moment’s thought, or the smallest 
effort to carry it, must at.least double, and it ought to do much more than 
double, the representation of the Metropolitan boroughs and of all the great 
cities of the United Kingdom. The United States of America, and Belgium, 
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and Sardinia, comprehend this simple question. A year ago, I was in the 
city of Genoa, and I found that it returned seven representatives to the 
Sardinian Parliament at Turin ; seven being its fair share, calculated ac- 
cording tothe population of the various cities and districts of the Sardinian 
kingdom. In this country, throughout Great Britain and Ireland, you will 
find that property, rated to the relief of the poor, follows very closely the 
eourse of population ; and the only just principle of representation is, that 
the industry, property, intelligence, and population of the country, should 
be, as nearly as may be, equally represented wherever they are to be found. 
I am not arguing for any mathematical precision in this matter, but for 
such a change as shall really give the House of Commons to the nation.” 
After strongly insisting on the necessity of the ballot,—without the ballot 
he dreads to think of the consequences of an extension of the suffrage in the 
manufacturing districts,;—Mr. Bright says—‘‘ I bescech you to watch well 
what is proposed, and what is done. Bethe measure great or small, let it 
be honest in every part. Include as many as you can in the right of the 
franchise. Insist upon such a distribution of seats as shall give the House 
of Commons fairly to the industry, the property, the intelligence, and the 








| 


population of the country. Demand the ballot as the undeniable right of | 


every man who is called to the poll; and take special care that the old con- 
stitutional rule and principle by which majorities alone shall decide in Par- 
liamentary elections shall not be violated.” 

A sort of reconciliation mecting between the Liberals and the old 
Bright and Gibson party took place at Manchester on Monday. Mr. 
Edmund Potter occupied the chair. Mr. Dyer, “one of the oldest Re- 
formers” in the borough, moved, and Mr. George Wilson seconded, a 
resolution stating that it was expedient to found a ‘* Manchester Reform 


Association.” Mr. Hadfield supported it, and it was carried unani- 
mously. Mr. Wilson took advantage of the occasion to praise Mr. Gib- 


son and Mr. Bright in the warmest terms, to show them off in trium- 
phant contrast to the present Members, and to manifest a decided animus 
against “the man at the head of the Government.” Mr. Wilson also 
said that he joined the Association with the sole object of working with 
it to return again to Parliament the two men who at the last election 
were dismissed from Manchester. 

The Reformers of Norwich and Gateshead have also held mectings. 
The Norwich men are moderate in their demands. Gateshead asks for 
manhood suffrage. Both require the ballot. 

Mr. Horsman has sufficiently recovered from the effects of his recent 
accident to eppear once more in public. Last week he met his con- 
stituents at Stroud and Nailsworth a contributory borough, and addressed 
them. In the course of lis speech, he explained the reasons that led him 
to join Lord Palmerston’s Government and those that led him to resign. 
He reminded them that he took office at a time when the country was at 
war, when Lord Palmerston stood almost alone, and when his tenure of 
office was precarious. Ie did so because it appeared to him that it was 
the duty of every supporter to join the Government. When peace was con- 
cluded and Lord Palmerston was firm in oftice, Mr. Horsman, at the 
close of the session of 1856, tendered his resignation. Lord Palmerston, 
however, begged him to postpone it until some more convenient oppor- 
tunity. ‘This Mr. Horsman consented to do. The dissolution of Parliament 
afforded that opportunity. Had the elections terminated unfavourably to 
the Government, Mr. Horsman would have adhered to it: as they turned 
out otherwise, 
demned by public opinion and policy both in England and Ireland. 

* As far as the difiiculty of the office went, I found it took agreat deal 
of ingenuity to occupy myselfmore than two hours a day with that once im- 
om otlice and now one of the highest paid under the state. I remem- 
ver Sir Robert Peel once told a story of a man who gave warning to his 
master that he must leave his place. ‘ Well, John,’ said the master, ‘I am 
sorry you are going to leave; what are your causes of discontent?’ * Well,’ 
said John, ‘I want three things—more wages, less work, and I should like to 
have the keys of the cellar.” (Laughter.) Now, gentlemen, in Ireland I 
had high wages—greater altogether than any Secretary of State; Thad very 
little work, because my place was almost asinecure; and I may have had the 
keys of the cellar, because I had the giving away of the patronage and most 
of the good thingsin Ireland. But, gentlemen, I did conscientiously feel on 
the whole, that having, in order to retain on office which did not give me 
very much work, to give up a great deal of independcnee and freedom of dis- 
cussion upon general political subjects unconnected with Ireland—for in- 
stance, such a question as the war with India or Russia—holding a subordi- 
nate place in the Government, I was not able to speak a word, and, of 
course, under the rules of official subordination and discipline it was my 
duty to vote always as the Government voted—and feeling, on the whole, 
that the mere empty distinction of office and the mere emoluments did not 
eompensate for the sacrifices it entailed, and that my leaving it could be of 
no loss to the publie service, as my place could be easily supplied—I did feel 
that without the abandonment of any public duty, I might resign that oflice, 
the holding of which was an advantage to no one but myself.” (Cheers.) 





Some three hundred of the “ puddlers” of the Holyland and Elscar 
Tron-Wworks, near Barnsley, are on strike. They had recently returned 
to work after a turn-out to resist a reduction of wages, consenting to take 
the smaller pay, when the employcrs proposed a second reduction—the 
men refused the terms in a body. 

The strike of the colliers and iron-miners in South Wales is at an end; 
with few exceptions, the men have returned to work. 





It has been discovered that the shells thrown at the Emperor of the 
French were made at Birmingham, by Mr. Taylor, an engincer, who 
was unacquainted with the purpose for which they were intended. <A 
specimen has been shown to the editor of the Birmingham Daily Post, 
who has given a description of them. 

“* They are most ingeniously contrived, and the one brought to our office 
was avery fine —— of workmanship. It is cylindrical in shape, with 
the ends rounded, resembling a melon more than anything else we can com- 
pare it to, the size about five inches by four. It is hollow, and made in two 
pits. The thickness of the metal at one end is one inch, at the other 
three-quarters of an inch. The great peculiarity in the construction is the 
means for exploding. In an ordinary hand-grenade this is provided for by 
a fusée, which being lit when it reaches the powder causes the explosion. 
In the present instance, one end of the shell is provided with twenty- 
five nipples, similar to those of a gun, and upon each of these a percussion- 
eap is placed. When either of these caps strikes against any substance it 
produces the explosion. Thus all uncertainty as to the time of the explosion 
is avoided. The extra thickness of the metal at this end secures its falling 
the right way. At the opposite end is a hole for loading, which is closed by 
a screw plug. The whole appearance of the machine is of a most dangerous 
as on its construction and design great labour must have been be- 
stowed. 








A long ecclesiastical inquiry at Liverpool terminated in an unusual scene 
on Tuesday. For some time past public scandal had been busy with the 
name of the Reverend Robert Abraham Gent, Curate of St. Paul's Church 
Princess Park, Liverpool. The scandalous reports seem to have been 
spread abroad by the schoolmaster, the pew-opencr, and the sexton ; and 
they reached the ears of Dr. M‘Neile. The course he took was to call u 
his Curate to resign without inquiry. Myr. Gent declined to adopt that 
course, and appealed to the Bishop of Chester to grant a full inquiry. The 
Bishop complied with this request, and sent five Commissioners to investj- 
gate thecharges in form. The commission was opened on Thursday sen- 
night, and sat five days. The charges preferred were gross intemperance 
at home and abroad; familiarity with women, Mr. Gent’s own servants 
especially, in his house, in public fields, in the vestry-room ; and consump- 
tion of the wine supplied for sacramental purposes. The witnesses in sup. 
port of these charges were two women-servants, a pew-opener, a church- 
cleaner, a schoolmaster, and a sexton, The men told stories of drunkenness ; 
the women partly corroborated those stories, and alleged acts of indecency, 
For the po te a vast number of witnesses were produced, respectable 
members of Mr. Gent’s congregation, and others who had every opportunity 
of judging of Mr. Gent’s character, and who not only satisfactorily disposed 
of the general charges, but gave specific answers to specific allegations, 
Mrs. Gent was also a witness; and her testimony concurred with that of 
others in showing that Mr. Gent was a temperate man, and that the women- 
servants had been dismissed for misconduct. ‘The result was, that the Com- 
missioners pronounced a full and unqualified acquittal, holding that 
there were not even prima facie grounds for instituting the inquiry. The 
mob that had cheered the evidence in Mr. Gent’s favour broke out into 
a prolonged shout, carried Mr. Gent to his carriage, and, taking out the 
horses, drew him some distance towards his home—desisting from completing 
his triumphal entry only at his urgent request. 





Three persons have recovered, in the Leeds County Court, 2/7. 2s. from 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company, the expense of posting 
from Wakefield to Leeds, under these circumstances : the checks on the plat- 
form was two minutes fast; that on the exterior of the station was correct ; 
trusting to the latter, the plaintiffs were taking refreshments when the train 
was started by the platform clock, and they lost the opportunity of travel- 
ling by it. 

Mr. George Thwaites, a cotton-spinner of Euxton, near Chorley, and 
James Holden, one of his workmen, have been committed on a charge of 
burning down a mill belonging to Thwaites, which was insured for 2670/. 
Holden denounced himself and Thwaites : he alleges that, lured by a pro- 
mise from his master of 100/., he set fire to the mill. 

Mr. Fisher, a jeweller of Bath, has had his shop stripped during the 
night by expert burglars, who cleared off nearly all the contents, valued at 
1500/7. Mr. Fisher was disturbed by his dog barking; he looked out of 
window, and seeing a policeman near he accused him of teazing the dog, 
and threatened to report him; the constable denied the accusation, and 
walked away: at that time, the thieves must have been busy in the shop. 

Another jeweller’s shop has been plundered—Mr. Fattorini’s, at Brad- 
ford. While the family were absent at mass on Sunday morning, thieves 
entered from an empty ease adjoining, and carried off property valued at 
1800/, 


An extraordinary case of suicide occurred last week at Rugby. On 


| Tuesday, an elderly married woman, named Mary Over, put an end to her 


he immediately resigned an oftice which had been con- | 
my ° | 


life by hanging herself. From the evidence of several witnesses given at 
the inquest on Wednesday, it appeared that the deceased had been for some 


| time in a depressed state of mind, and cherished the idea that there was an in- 


= 





tention to reflect upon her in the popular novel of Zom Brown's School- 
days, she having been formerly a matron at Rugby School. The Jury 
found, in accordance with the medical evidence, ** That the deceased de- 
stroyed herself while in a depressed state of mind arising from monomania.”’ 

A colliery explosion, attended with a great loss of life, occurred at Messrs, 
Wilde and Co.’s pit, Bardsley, near Ashton-under- Lyne, on Tuesday even- 
ing. There were about 140 miners in the pit at the time. The majority 
were drawn up unhurt, a good many were hurt, and about forty, it is sup- 
posed, have perished. On Thursday, twenty-seven corpses had been brought 
tothe surface; the exact number of the dead stil] in the workings was not 
known. Shortly before ‘the accident, the mine appeared to be in a safe 
working condition. 

A curious set of documents relating to the marriage of Mahmoud Effendi, 
the Turk, with Miss Heaton, has been published. One is the protest of 
** Edward Heaton,”’ the father of the young lady. He regards the baptism 
of Mahmoud as a mere mockery, declares that the marriage was effected in 
defiance of his authority, and wholly against his fatherly will, and signifies 
his entire approval of the conduct adopted by Mr. Bliss, the Curate. Two 
passages from a postscript to his protest will illustrate his feelings. ‘ I de- 
sire that nothing in this protest may give offence to any party, as I write it 
under the bitterest feelings of mortification that a father can know ; and 
when I find that in addition to my child’s rebellion against me, another man 
stands up, and a total stranger to me, to usurp my paternity, it does seem 
that my grey hairs have been cruelly mocked... . . Thank you once 
more, good Mr, Bliss—fear nothing—whatever may be the menace; and 


| when the last accents of my child have died for ever on my fond ear, yours, 


yes yours, forbidding her marriage, shall take their place.”’ 

The other documents are letters from Mahmoud Eetendi to the Reverend 
Mr. St. Aubyn, and to a friend. The former is dated London, 27th January. 
Mahmoud says—*I returned to London from the country, on account of the 
summons of my Ambassador here. He desired me at once to leave England 
for Turkey for what I have done, and told me there to deny that I had be- 
come a Christian, which, he said, ‘ will not prevent you continuing it ir 
heart.’ I answered him ‘ No; I have become a Christian in heart and prin- 
ciple—I shall not hide it from any one.’ I am sorry to inform you that my 
pay is stopped.” In his letter toa friend, Mahmoud says that he has been 
told that 7 he returns to Turkey, and does not recant, he will be killed, He 
will therefore live in England, as under no circumstances will he disavow 
his “‘ firm belief and faith in Christianity.’’ ‘‘ The Ambassador has — 
my pay: but, thanks to God eon < am and my wife can live a couple of 
months without the aid of my friends. But meanwhile, the case will be 
yublicly declared in this country, to see what can be done for us. My case 
is written to Lord Shaftesbury, anda few others know it from myself. If in 
case that any one may require to know about my practical mining, may 
refer to you? Iam sure I shall be better taken care of by my friends and 
Christian brothers in England than in my own country.” 


IRELAND. 

At a banquet given by the Lord Mayor of Dublin on Thursday, Lord 
Carlisle made a direct allusion to the rumours in circulation respecting 
the abolition of the Viceroyalty— ’ 

‘*As we have seen it announced of late in several Lar | and with a 
certain appearance of gravity, that it has been in the contemplation of the 
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Government to put an extinguisher at once upon an office so elevated and 
upon a person so humble, I can only say that such a project is without my 
privity, as on my part it clearly would be without my sympathy.” 


SCOTLAND. 

The graduates of the Scottish Universities held a meeting in Edin- 
burgh on Saturday. i 
ment, likethe English Universities. Very few persons attended. Sir 
John M‘Neill occupied the chair. The speakers were the chairman, 
Professor George Wilson, Dr. Cook of St. Andrews, Colonel Mure of 
Caldwell, Dr. Thom of Aberdeen, Mr. Buchanan M.P., Professor 
Swinton, Mr. Bryce, Dr. Smith of Cathcart, Dr. Woodford, and the Re- 
yerend Mr. Blackie. The mecting unanimously resolved that “ the Uni- 
versities of Scotland labour under serious disadvantages from the want of 
Parliamentary representation, and that due representation ought to be 
secured to them in any future Reform Bill”; and that “the franchise 
should be conferred on graduates, they being presently so numerous as 
to form an ample constituency for the election of representatives.” 

On the preceding day a meeting was held at Jedburgh,—the Provost in 
the chair,—at which a resolution, moved by the Honourable W, IF. Camp- 
bell, to confer the four vacant seats in England [for Sudbury and St. Al- 
bans} upon the Scottish Universities was negatived; and an amendment 





They are desirous of being represented in Parlia- | 


was adopted, declaring the representation of Universities to be wrong in | 


principle and opposed to the general spirit of recent legislation. 


Fureign aud Calanial. 
- 

FrAUtt.—The feverish excitement that followed the attempt at as- 
sassination has been rather increased by the repressive measures of the 
Government and the minatory addresses of the Army. The mercantile 
classes have taken alarm, somewhat to the detriment of trade ; and a kind 
of panic fear scems from all accounts to have seized for the moment on 
the French mind. 

The Government has assiduously devoted itself to the production of a 
bill of pains and penalties. Its production in the Council of State was 
preceded by along memorandum signed by the great law-officers, ex- 
pounding the reasons that led to its introduction. As it passed the Coun- 
cil it consisted of cight articles. Any one who “in any manner whatever” 
“publicly” uses language provocative of attempts on the life of the sove- 
reign, or of changes in the form of government, even when the provocation 
is not followed by results, shall be imprisoned from two to five years and 
fined from 500 to 10,000 francs. Every one who with a view to dis- 
turb the public peace, or to excite others to hatred and contempt 
for the Government, “ practises maneuvres or carries on intelli- 
gences,” cither at home or abroad, is made liable to imprisonment 
from one month to two years. 
fabricates, sells, or distributes—* Ist, murderous machines acting by ex- 
plosion or otherwise ; 2d, fulminating powder, whatever its composition 
may be, shall be punished with imprisonment from six months to five 
years, and a fine of 50 francs to 3000 francs.” Other punishments are pro- 
vided for various offences specified in the Penal Code; and any person 
found guilty of any of these offences may be removed to one of the de- 
partments, or to Algeria, or may be sent out of the country. The last 
two articles are as follows— 

* Art. 7. May be removed to the interior of the departments of the Em- 
ire or of Algeria, or expelled from the territory, every individual who 
as been either condemned, or removed to the interior (interné), expelled, 

or transported, as a measure of general security, on account of the events 
of May or June 1848, of June 1849, or of December 1851, and whom 
serious facts again point out as dangerous to the public security. 

* Art. 8. Every individual sent to the interior of Algeria, or expelled 
from the territory, who enters France without permission, may be placed 
in a penitentiary colony, either in Algeria or some other French posses- 
sion. 

It is stated that the greatest efforts were made to secure a majority in 
favour of this bill, which is everywhere called a “loi des suspects.” 
As originally drawn, the bill inflicted penalties upon any one who spoke 
against the Government anywhere. But this was too much for the 
best of the French lawyers in the Council of State, and it was at the 
instance of M. Chaix d’Est Ange and others that the word “ publicly” 
was introduced. Even now the measure encounters general dissatis- 
faction, and “the men of 1848” in the faubourgs are in great alarm. 

The Monitewr of Tucsday gave an account of the proceedings in the 
Senate on Monday, attending the establishment of a Regent and Council 
of Regency in France. M. Fould read the following message from the 
Emperor. 

** Messieurs les Sénateurs—The Senatus-Consultum of the 17th of July 
1856 leaves a doubt whch I now think it advisable to put an end to. In 
fact, it only confers the Regency ou the Empress, or, she failing, on French 
Princes, provided the Emperor has not by some public or secret act willed 
it otherwise. 

T believe I am responding to the public wish at the same time that I 
follow my own feclings of the highest confidence in the Empress by de- 
signating her as Regent. Actuated by the same feeling, I designate, she 
failing, as her successors in the Regency, the French Princes in order of 
hereditary succession to the crown. 

**T have also wished to provide for any doubts which might arise as re- 
gards the Council of Regency from the alternatives left open by the 18th 
article of the Senatus-Consultum of the 17th of July. Consequently, I 
have established a Privy Council, which, with the addition of two French 
Princes nearest in the line of hereditary succession, will become the Coun- 


cil of Regency from the sole fact of the accession of the Emperor a minor, if | 


at that moment I should not have established another by public act. This 

Privy Council, formed of men who enjoy my confidence, will be consulted 

on the great affairs of the state, and will prepare itself by the study of the 

duties and necessities of a government for the important task which the fu- 
ture may have in reserve for it. 

** Whereupon, I pray God to have you in His holy keeping. 

+“ 


** Palace of the Tuileries, February 1, 1858.” 

M. Fould next read the letters patent establishing the Regency. 

** Napoleon, by the grace of God. and the national will, Emperor of the 
French, to all present, greeting. 

‘** Being desirous of putting a stop at once to any doubts which may re- 
sult from the Senatus-Consultum of the 17th of July 1856, and of giving to 
our well-beloved spouse Eugénie marks of the high confidence we repose in 
her, we have resolved to confer upon her, and do confer upon her by these 


NAPOLEon. 


presents, the title of Regent, to bear the said title and to exercise the fune- 
tions thereof from the day of the accession of the Emperor as minor, in eon- 
formity to the regulations of the Senatus-Consultum on the Regency. 

‘* We charge our Minister of State to communicate the present letters to 
our Keeper of the Seals, to be inserted in the Bulletin des Lois, and also to 
the Presidents of the Senate, of the Legislative Corps, and of the Council of 
State. 

** Done at our Palace of the Tuileries, the Ist of February 1858. 

** NAPOLEON, 
**Countersigned, AcnILLE Fovrp.” 

The decree establishing the Privy Council states that this body will 
become, ** with the addition of the two French Princes nearest in line of 
succession, a Council of Regency, in case the Emperor should not have 
designated another by public act.”” The members of the Council are 
Cardinal Morlot, Marshal Duke of Malakhoff, M. Achille Fould, M. Trop- 
long, Count de Morny, M. Baroche, and Count de Persigny. 

The Emperor, ‘ desirous of giving our well-bcloved uncle Prince Je- 
rome Bonaparte a mark of our high confidence,” has granted to him the 
right of attending the sittings of the Privy Council, and has expressed a 
wish that he should “ preside thereat during our absence.” 

It is stated that Marshal Baraguay d'Hlilliers will be appointed to the 
supreme command at Naney, Canrobert to Tours, and Bosquet to Tou- 
louse. The remaining two great military divisions—Daris and Lyons— 
will remain as at present, in the hands of Marshals Magnan and Castel- 
lane. Marshal Pélissier is to be Marshal-General, an old title raked up 


| from the times of the Grand Monarque. 





Any one who, without legal authority, | 


| convpy to Cawnpore, and reinforce the garrison there. 


Staly.—The trial of the English engincers, the crew of the Cagliari, 
and Pisacane’s comrades, began at Salerno on the 29th January. 
court was crowded with soldiers. The presiding Judge made a fair 
statement of the facts, but the Procurator-Gencral gave a distorted 
view. Some of the prisoners looked cheerful and healthy, but the ma- 
jority looked pallid and emaciated. 

A grand banquet has been given to the Sardinian Envoy at Rome, 
Count della Minerva, by the opulent Duke Sforza Cesarini; at whose 
table Prince Chigi, Prince Rospigliosi, Duc de Grammont, Prince and 
Princess Bonaparte, met to do him honour. The latter Prince is son of 
the late Speaker of the Roman Parliament, and the two others are known 
for their liberal views. 

Switzrrland.—The Swiss seem disposed to place their army ona 
level with others in point of instruction and discipline. The Federal 
Council has just resolved that a uniform system of military education 
shall be established throughout the Cantons; that the artillery, sappers, 
and pontooners, shall be numerically increased; and that the time de- 
voted for the instruction of rifle companies shall be extended to thirty- 
five days annually. 

Snia.—The overland mail from Bombay, with advices to the 9th 
January, arrived in London on Tuesday night. 

The news it contains does little more than confirm the advices re- 
ecived by the preceding mail. Brigadier Walpole had reached Akber- 
pore with a column of Europeans and Sikhs, on his way to Etawah, 
Sir Colin Campbell was to lead a strong force to Futteyghur. These 
two columns were to unite at Agra. Colonel Seaton was to escort his 
A rebel force, 
much dispirited, was at Calpee; but the rebels had broken down the 
bridge of boats over the Jumna. Sir James Outram had attacked the 
rebels near his strong post at Alumbagh, and had tuken four guns, 

In Central India, Sir Hugh Rose had moved from Indore, his destina- 
tion being Saugor. General Whitelock, at the head of a column col- 
lected at Nagpore, was about to proceed to Jubbulpore. General Ro- 
berts was on his way from Deesa to Awa and Kotah. A brigade was to 
move from Hyderabud in Scinde to Od ypore. 

The Nawab of Jhujhur was hanged at Delhi, in the presence of a great 
crowd, on the 22d December. ‘Three other rebels shared his fate on the 
24th. 

The Bombay correspondent of the Daily News, in a postscript to his 
letter, says— 

“The news from the Punjaub is unfavourable. Sir John Lawrence had 
other reasons when he asked for reinforcements than that of a campaign in 
Rohileund. The Sikhs are not safe; and besides this the Affghans threaten 
on the Northern frontier. With such an old man at the head of Affghanis- 
tan as Dost Mahomed, no reliance can be placed on the maintenance of 
order there. It may be necessary in consequence to reinforee the garrison 
of Peshawur.”’ 

In the letters from Alumbagh it is stated that heavy firing had been 
heard at Lucknow, and it was supposed that the rebels were fighting 
among themselves. 

Scindia had arrived at Agra. It is not stated why he quitted Gwalior. 

The Daily News Bombay correspondent furnishes an account of Lord 
Elphinstone’s speech at a dinner given by the wealthy Natives of Bombay 
to the European soldiers recently arrived from England. 

‘Lord Elphinstone took the opportunity of reading something in the 


| shape ofa lesson to those who confound in one common dislike all classes of 





Indians. He aftirmed ‘ that with very few exceptions the revolt had been 
purely military, and that the great body of the people had nothing to do 
with it’; that in Oude only had there been anything like re ar ad- 
hesion to their cause, while in Rohileund the feeling had been decidedly in 
our favour.. He added, that in Scinde, where there were those who owed us 
no good-will, whose greatness had been extinguished by us, and whose power 
had been reduced or nullified by our successes, the conduct of the mutineers 
and their associates had been viewed with disgust and indignation ; and he 
quoted words spoken by Shere Mahomed, one of the ex-Ameers of Scinde, to 
the effect ‘ that this was not like meeting the English in the field, and that 
the fiends who murdered women and children deserved the punishment of 
Sodom and Gomorrah.’ These expressions Lord Elphinstone dwelt on with 
leasure, because he said he had heard that the professions now made by the 
Natives of Bombay were considered insincere and hollow by some who believed 
that they should have been publicly made at an earlier period, when the 
symptoms of the reéstablishment of our rule were less decided than they had 
since become. Against such sentiments Lord Elphinstone considered it his 
duty to protest ; reminding his hearers that the wealthy Natives of Bombay 
had been among the first to come forward with subscriptions in aid of the 
sufferers in the mutinies and expressions of indignation at the cruelties per- 
petrated in various parts of the country ; that Bombay was the oldest posses- 
sion of the English in India; and that during two hundred years no attempt 
had ever been made to subvert our rule. All this, and more to the same 
effect, Lord Elphinstone urged on his listeners ; whom, let us hope, he con- 
vinced of the truth of his views.” 
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General Windham haz been sent by the Commander-in-chief to com- 
mand a division at Umballa. It may be remembered that he was 
originally appointed to the Sirhind division. 

Dr. Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, who died on the 3d January, was the 
son of a London silk-manufacturer. In early life he was the friend of 
Wilberforce and Simeon. Educated at Oxford, he became Vice-Princi- 
pal and Tutor of St. Edmund’s Hall, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Islington—the 
vicarage now held by his son; and in 1832, mainly through the influ- 
ence of Lord Glenelg and Sir Robert Grant, he was appointed Bishop of 
Calcutta. At his death he was in his eighticth year. 


€hina.—The special correspondent of the Times in China seems to 
prefer Chinese to English cookery. He gives an amusing account of a 
Chinese dinner served for the behoof of a select party of Europeans. 

“In cookery the Chinese hold a middle position, below the French and 
above the English. There is a certain degree of philosophy in a Chinaman’s 
smallest act—he never does anything for which he cannot give a reason. 
He sees an especial connexion between cookery and civilization-—whercin 
he agrees with some great nanies among ourselves—and he conceives that the 
English must be very low in the intellectual scale, and must hold their high 
rank only by brute force. An Englishman’s mode of feeding is, says John 
Chinaman, the nearest approach to that of the savages of Formosa. He does 
the chief work of the slaughterhouse upon his dinner-table, and he remits 
the principal work of the kitchen to his stomach, ‘In remote ages, before 
we became civilized,’ a polite Chinaman once informed me, ‘ we used knives 
and forks, as you do, and had no chopsticks. We still carry a knife in our 
chopstick-case ; but it is a remnant of barbarism; we never use it. We sit 
down to table to eat, not to cut up carcasses,’ 

The correspondent himself gave the dinner, at the sign of “ the Gallery 
of the Imperia! Academician” in Ningpo. The party consisted of him- 
self, a Chinese master of ceremonies, and four Englishmen and their 
wives. The diningroom was open on one side to the street, and crowds of 
Chinese had collected to see"the barbarians dine. They ate by the aid of 
chopsticks and porcelain spoons. 

“The table was laid with the preliminary trifles provocatives to the 
coming repast. There was a small square tower built up of slices from the 
breast of a goose, a tumulus of thin square pivces of tripe, hard-boiled eggs 
of a dark speckled colour, which had been preserved in lime, and whose 
delicacy is supposed to be proportioned to their antiquity ; berries and other 
vegetable substances preserved in vinegar, a curious pile of some shell-fish, 
to me unknown, which had been taken from its shell and cut in thin slices, 
prawns in their natural, or rather in their artificial red state, ground-nuts, 
singer, and candied fruits.” 

Then came the serious business. ‘‘ The first dish was, in accordance with 
all proper precedent, the birds-nest soup. I believe some of us were rather 
surprised uot to see the birds-nests bobbing about in the bow], and to detect 
no flavour of sticks or feathers or moss... . . Their existence at table is 
apparent in a thick mucilage at the surface of the soup. Below this you 
come to a white liquid and chickens’ flesh. It was objected that this was a 
fade and tasteless delicacy.” Sauces were handed round to flavour the 
mess. 

“The next course was expected with a very nervous excitement. It was 
a stew of sea slugs. As I have seen them at Macao they are white, but as 
served at Ningpo they are green. During the discussion of this dish our 
Chinese master of the ceremonies solemnly interposed. We were neglect- 
ing the rudiments of politeness. Noone had yet offered to intrude one of 
these sleek and savoury delicacies, deeply rolled in sauce, into the mouth of 
his neighbour. Efforts were made to retrieve the barbarian honour, but 
with no great success ; for the slugs were evasive, and the proffered mouth- 
fuls were not always welcome. . 

** The next dish was sturgeon skull-cap—rare and gelatinous, but I think 
not so peculiar in its flavour as to excuse the death of several royal fish. 
This dish being taken from its brazen, lamp-heated stand, was succeeded by 
a stew of shark fins and pork. The shark tins were boiled to so soft a con- 
sistency that they might have been turbot fins. Next in order came a soup 
composed of balls of crab. 

“* Meanwhile, the ministering boys flew and fluttered round the table ; for 
ever filling the little wine-glasses with hot wine from the metal pots. There 
were three kinds, the strong samshu for very occasional ‘ spike’; the medi- 
cated wine’’; and something like sherry negus. The guests asked for 
**bread,”’ but * bread at a Chinese feast is contrary to the ‘ rites.’ ”’ 

“The next dish named was ‘The Rice of the Genii,’ meaning, I suppose, 
* the food of the genii,’ for there was no rice in the composition. It was a 
stew of ‘plums and preserved fruits, whose swects and acids were an agree- 
able counterpoise to the fish and meat dishes already taken. Then we had 
a dish of a boiled hairy vegetable, very like that stringy endive which they 
call in France ‘ Barbe de Capuchin’—then stewed mushrooms from Man- 
ehuria. Then we vy ne into another series of fish and meat entrées, 
wherein vegetables of the vegetable marrow species and a root somewhat 
between a horseradish and a turnip were largely used. There was a bow] of 
ducks’ tongues, which are esteemed an exquisite Chinese dainty.” 

So they continued until ‘‘ nature could no more”; the first untasted 
dish being the signal for the close of the feast. There were twenty more 
courses in reserve. 

Then followed a curious part of the “ rites.” ‘‘ The master of the cere- 
monies now looked round him with a swollen and satisfied air, and—eruscit 
mons; from his mouth came forth a loud sonorous noise, which a certain 
dramatist has not scrupled to bedeck with knighthood, and to christen Sir 
Toby. He, the Chinaman, seemed proud of his performance. We sat un- 
comfortable on our chairs, did not know which way to look, and some of us 
would have run away had there been anywhere to run to. Some one who 
could speak his language gave him a hint which made him declare empha- 
tically that it would be an insult to the founder of the feast if this testi- 
mony was not loudly given to the sufficiency of the entertainment and the 
pletion of the guests. It was with some difficulty that he was prevailed 
upon to turn over this chapter of the book of rites. And thus ended our 
Chinese dinner. 

** Of course, I do not affirm that this dinner was to our tastes, but it was 
one to which education and habit might very reasonably incline a people. 
It was eminently light and digestible, and, like the Chinese themselves, 
very reasonable and defensible upon philosophic grounds, but somewhat 
monotonous, tedious, and insipid.” 

Australia. —Advices have been received from Melbourne to the 16th 
December. The Victorian Parliament was opened by Sir Henry Barkly 
on the 8th December. Several measures of Parliamentary reform were 
promised : one to extend the franchise, and to give minorities a share in 
the representation ; a second to make the Parliament triennial ; a third 
to exclude from Parliament all salaried officers except Ministers; a fourth 
to consolidate the bribery laws. 

The advices from Sydney come down to December 10. The Parlia- 
liament of New South Wales does not seem to be making much progress 
in legislation, The chief measure of the session, a Crown Lands Bill, 








excites great disapprobation. It proposed to sell land at the fixed price 
of 1/, anacre ; but the squatting interest was for auction at the upsct 
price of 5s., and against cash payments; and failing of success, the Mi- 
nister withdrew the bill. 

@uited States.—The Africa arrived at Liverpool from New York 
on Saturday, with advices to the 20th January. 

In the House of Representatives on the 18th, Mr. Campbell asked leaye 
to offer a joint resolution authorizing the President to negotiate, through 
the State Department, for the acquisition of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and other parts in British North America, and Cuba and the other islands 
adjacent thereto, and annexing them to the United States. In the event 
of any acquisition, no portion should be admitted in the Union until 
possessed of sufficient population to send one member to the House of 
Representatives, or until the bona fide residents should have an oppor- 
tunity of voting on the constitution, and regulating their domestic 
institutions in their own way, subject only to the constitution of the 
United States. The motion did not mect with approval. The New 
York papers ridicule it, and ask why Mr. Campbell did not include the 
entire continent of America. 

The Mormons have stirred up the Indian tribes to harass the United 
States troops. 

The steamer Fashion, which conveyed Walker to Nicaragua, had 
arrived at New Orleans, and been seized by the authorities. 


Phisrellaurows. 


Two letters from Lord Panmure have appeared in the Dublin Gazette : 
one to Lord Carlisle, the other to the Duke of Cambridge. They state 
that the Government have resolved to raise two additional cavalry regi- 
ments, and that one will be called the Fifth Royal Irish Regiment of 
Dragoons, the other the Eighteenth Dragoons. The Fifth Dragoons were 
disbanded in 1799, and their number erased from the Army List. Their 
fault was the famous flight from Castlebar, popularly known as “ the 
races of Castlebar,” when threatened with an attack by General Hum- 
bert. In his letter to the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Panmure says— 

‘* In communicating to the Army the restoration of the 5th Dragoons to 
its place among the cavalry regiments of the line, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment trusts that your Royal Highness will duly impress upon the Queen's 
forces this act of her Majesty’s grace and favour.” 








“ Indophilus,” in the Times, writes rather confidently about the fu- 
ture Indian army, and thus generally describes its composition— 

“The artillery and the regular infantry and cavalry will be entirely 
European. The civil duties heretofore performed by the Sepoys will be in- 
trusted to an improved Native police, under the supervision of European 
officers. ‘The European infantry and cavalry will be supported by «n auxi- 
liary Native foree, equipped and disciplined in a manner suited to light 
troops. It has long been felt that the command of such troops requires spe- 
cial qualifications ; but in the attempt to obtain them one portion of the 
Native army has been sacrificed to another, There will, however, now bea 
clear division of labour. One line will be the command of European, the 
other that of Native troops; and the object will be to cast the oar of the 
ofticers in a manner suited to their inclination and capacity. The ‘ Queen’s 
cadets’ ought all to be posted in the first instance to the European troops, 
where they would become accustomed to an exact discipline, and would re- 
ceive the best instruction in the elements of the military art. They should 
remain in this position at least a year, and after that it should be open to 
them until the end of the fifth year of their service to establish their superior 
qualifications for employment in the Native auxiliary foree, or in the Com- 
missariat, the Judge-Advocate-General’s department, police, or other branches 
for which an intimate acquaintance with Native language and habits is indis- 
a. There should be a single line of promotion for the Native service, 

yut the pay should be proportioned to the relative importance of the various 

appointments embraced in it. The general principle should be that which 
pe prevails in the Irregular corps—a small number of officers, but care- 
fully selected and specially qualitied. The purely military staff should be 
consolidated, and should form the point of union between the European and 
Native services. It would, of course, be composed of the most distinguished 
officers of either service, due regard being had to the indispensable condition 
of knowledge of the Native language and habits. Supposing the European 
force for Bengal, Agra, Oude, and the Punjaub to consist of 30,000, and that 
for Bombay, Scinde, and Central India of 10,000 men, this plan might be at 
once introduced into the greater part of the ’eninsula. The Bombay Native 
Army would be reduced to the required model by discontinuing the recruit- 
ing of Hindustanees in the infantry regiments. As the Madras Army has 
stood the test of the great mutiny, it must preserve its organization for the 
present, and may be dealt with exceptionally.” 

The European force should be relieved every seven years; the most 
efficient officers remaining for service of various kinds in India. The 
civil, medical, and scientific military appointments should be disposed of 
by open competition ; the Commander-in-chief should appoint cadets for 
the infantry and cavalry from the best competitors in an examination- 
Purchase should be abolished. [How could purchase be abolished, if the 
system of reliefs be maintained, unless it were abolished in the whole 
British Army ?] 


Mr. W. P. Grant of Edinburgh, “head of the family” of which Mr- 
John Peter Grant, the Indian civil servant, isa member, has published 
a letter from his relative, contradicting the story circulated in December 
respecting the alleged release of 150 mutineers and his interference with 
General Neill. Mr. John Peter Grant writes— 

“The answer is, that there is not the slightest conceivable foundation for 
any part of the story. I have not released or pardoned a single person. No 
case about European soldiers assaulting mutincers, or rebels being released, 
or ordered to be released, ever occurred at all either at Cawnpore or any- 
where else. I never saw General Neill, nor had any relations with him of 
any sort, public or private, or any concern with any of his measures; and 
beyond thinking him a very fine fellow, and expressing my opinion of him 
frequently, I have never taken a part in anything relating to him, or had 
an opportunity of doing so.” 

Lieutenant-General Thomas Ashburnham, who was originally appointed 
to the command of the expedition to China, and was thence transferred 
to India, arrived in London on Friday last, by the overland mail from 
Caleutta. We believe the return of General Ashburnham was entirely 
unexpected either at the Horse Guards or the War Department.— Times, 


Feb, 1. 
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With reference to cases of alleged mutilation by the mutineers and 
Natives of India, the Times is requested to state that several members of 
the General Committee of the Mutiny Relief Fund have made careful in- 
quiries, and have ascertained that no such cases have come down the 
Ganges in any of the vessels of the Inland Steam Navigation Company 
at Calcutta, nor have any come to England in any ship belonging to the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 

An “ Eye-Witness,” writing to the Times on this disputed question of 
Sepoy atrocities, says—‘‘ 1] know two ladies and one child now in Eng- 
land: one lady has lost her nose and ears ; the other nose, cars, and lower 
lip; the child is minus feet and hands, Can it be that these are the only 
sufferers ?”” 

It may be remembered that in the reports of Lord Shaftesbury’s speech 
at Wimbourne, in October last, he was made to say that he had seen a 
letter from “the highest lady in India describing how ladies were day 
by day coming into Calcutta their ears and noses cut off and their eyes 
put out.” As this was not in harmony with the result of recent inves- 
tigations, Lord Shaftesbury was challenged to explain. He states in a 
letter to the 7imes, that in correcting the proofs of his speech for publica- 
tion, he struck out the word “‘ saw” and substituted “* heard,” and adds 
it should have been “ heard of.” 





Signs of approaching political activity appeared on Saturday: the Vis- 
countess Palmerston had a dinner-party, followed by an assembly; Lord 
Palmerston could not preside at his own table, being one of the Earl of 
Granville’s guests at a Ministerial banquet held for the “‘ pricking” of the 
Sheriffs. On Tuesday Lord Palmerston had a general dinner-party. 

The Royal Engineers dined together at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Mon- 
day ; Sir John Burgoyne presiding. 

The Earl of Derby entertained a party of Peers on Wednesday at dinner. 

Sir William Denison, the Governor of Victoria, has been gored in the 
thigh by a red deer kept in the domain of Government House. The wound 
was at first pronounced dangerous; but when the mail left the patient was 
recovering. 

The Reverend Alfred Peache, Curate of Heckfield, Hants, has become one 
of the richest clergymen in the Church of England, by the recent demise of 
Mr. Peache, of Wimbledon. The late Mr. Peache was the architect of his 
own fortunes; and he built them so securely that he died worth 50,000/. a 
year. His son died before him; and the Reverend Mr. Peache, appa- 
rently a distant relative, succeeds to the estate. 


The Morning Post records two accidents that attended the embarkation 
of the Princess Royal. ‘‘ As the Victoria and Albert moved astern in order 
to bring her head round, she drove on to the bowsprit of the Monkey tug-boat, 
which went through one of the large plate-glass windows of the saloon. 
This naturally drew the attention of those who were at the end ofthe pier, 
and they pressed forward, as did also the royal party on the gangway. Just 
at the same moment, one of the ferry steamers coming across the river 
narrowly escaped swamping two small boats full of passengers ; and having at 
the time some way upon her, she was unable to bring head round sufficiently 
sharp, and thus ran her starboard paddle-box against the lighter, carrying 
away a large portion of it with a great crash. This, of course, shook the 
pier and loosened the standards supporting the temporary gangway. The 
royal party fell back in alarm ; the Prince catching hold of his sons, and 
calling out, ‘ Where is George” meaning the Duke of Cambridge. Lord 
Alfred Paget also rushed forward, calling out, * Where is the Prince?’’’ A 
third accident occurred down the river: the Victoria and Albert fouled a 
bark and carried away its taffrail. 

One consequence of the attempted assassination of the French Emperor is 
a change in the passport system: for the future the Consul-General and 
Consular officers of France will only grant passports to French subjects. 
This change has been notified to the public by Lord Clarendon, and he has 
accompanied it with a notice of consequent changes in our own system. In 
future British subjects, Ionians, and naturalized foreigners, will be able to 
obtain passports from the Foreign Office, not only if they are known to the 
Foreign Secretary or recommended by the head of a banking firm, but also 
if they are recommended by any Mayor, or Magistrate, or Justice of the 
Peace. The charge for the issue of each passport will be 6s., including 5s. 
stamp-duty. The passports will be issued between eleven and four o’clock 
daily, and must be viséd by the agent of the country whither the bearer 
proceeds. Application may be made by post, and the passports, if possible, 
will be returned by the next post. 

In 1854, passports were granted in France to 50,3145 persons; in 1855, to 
54,255. The passports for foreign countries were, in 1853, 9694; in 1854, 
18,097; in 1855, 19,957. 

‘*E.,” writing to the 7imes, calls attention to one way in which England 
has been made the home of foreign refugees—the Freuch Government has 
repeatedly got rid of Italian, Polish, and other refugees, by forcibly export- 
ing them from France to England : what more likely to make these men 
dangerous conspirators than casting them penniless on our shores ? 

The Bobadil extravagances of the ultra-loyal French Colonels have made 
the commercial classes of France quite nervous: an “improvement” which 
was beginning to appear in the trade of the country has been rudely 
checked. 

The Imperial Navy of France is rapidly undergoing conversion into a 
steam fleet: in the course of this year the steam-ships of the line will be 
augmented to twenty-four—during the Crimean war France had but nine 
such vessels, 

La Presse is no longer to be permitted to be sold in the streets: it is 
thought that the prohibition will be extended to all other Parisian evening 
papers. 

Mr. John Staniforth announces that he has been commissioned by the 
Turkish Government to purchase materials in England for making an elec- 
tric telegraph from Constantinople to the Persian Gulf. 

Experiments for propagating a breed of merino sheep in Algeria having 
proved successful, a fresh flock are about to be imported from M. D’ Assailly’s 
stock at Aureille. 

A number of camels have been imported into Texas with a view to testing 
their use in the great American wastes : as yet, the experiment is pronounced 
very successful. 

Melbourne was suffering in December from a glut of imports. Cork but- 
ter had been sold at 2}¢. per pound, Several failures had occurred, and 
more were expected. ‘There had been a “run” on the Union Bank, appa- 
rently without the least ground having existed for alarm among depositors. 
The Times correspondent thinks the commercial depression will not be of 


very long duration, from the great elasticity of the trade and the resources 
of the colony. 
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The Austrian authorities are behaving so well to the Venetians, in deepen- 
ing the principal canals, to allow of ships of great burden to enter the city, 
that the Trieste folks have beeome jealous, fearing that the Queen of the 
Adriatic may regain some portion of her ancient commercial grandeur. 

It is said that M. Duterte, a French engineer, has invented a plan for 
greatly cheapening the cost of locomotives in construction, and reducing the 
expenditure of fuel in working by one-half. 


The return of the Registrar-General shows “a small increase on the 
rather high mortality’? of the preceding week. The number of deaths last 
week was 1368, 24 above the preceding number, and 75 above the corrected 
average. The excess is due to the fatal character of the diseases in the 
organs of respiration. 

One of the last survivors from the wreck of the Meduse, Captain Condein, 
died recently at La Tremblade. Captain Condein always evinced the strong- 
est dislike to allude to the horrors of the raft on which he was preserved. 

A letter from an officer on board the Sappho, a vessel cruising off Western 
Africa, gives a stirring account of the rescue of a cargo of slaves. A 
slaver chased by the Sappho run ashore. The crew escaped, leaving the 
American colours flying. *‘ Then we all beheld a dreadful scene : the slaves 
forced their way from below, jumped overboard, and soon disappeared in 
the rollers; it was terrible to see them. Our officers and men, regardless of 
their own lives, pulled through the surf to leeward of the ship, but her 
heavy lurching for some time prevented their boarding ; when they suc- 
ceeded, the scene was horrifying,—the slaves still forcing their way up from 
the slave-decks with loud yells, running to and fro, and continuing to 
throw themselves overboard. All attempts to pacify them were useless ; 
force was necessary to drive them below until preparations could be made 
for their safety. We were told by one of the slaves who could speak Pottu- 
guese, that they were told the English would cut all their throats. As soon 
as the boats could be attended to, the cutter was backed under the stern and 
a rope thrown her; then three of the slaves were permitted up at a time 
and lowered into the boat, the whale-boat conveying them through the 
rollers to the large boat, and so on to the Sappho; this continued until 
eight p.m. The surf increased, and it was impossible to save more that 
night ; 180 were rescued,”’ A guard was left on board. The next day, in 
spite of the rollers, and a fire of musketry from the beach, the English saved 
200 more. ‘Then, burning the ship, they sailed away. The N es On 
board the Sappho suffered terribly. ‘‘ As food and warmth resto! them, 
in various ways they signified their sense of kindness, There was one poor 
creature with an infant at her breast, naked, cold, and exhausted, apparently 
dying ; a little wine was given'her, then some rice, which she forced from 
her own to her baby’s mouth. A sheet was given to cover her; she wrap- 
~ her baby in it, and pressed it to her heart with that look of maternal 
ove which God has given to the dark as well as the pale-face race.” 


— 


A curious method of being “ very religious’ has just been exhibited at 
the Court of Assizes of the Ain. Rosalie Pollet was tried for arson and 
forgery. Rosalie was passionately devoted to a religious life, and would 
take the vows; but you must payeven to be a nun. She entered a convent 
at Belley, giving as security a promissory note for 2600 francs, payable in 
three years, which she represented to be the promise of her guardian : it was 
a forgery. She hoped that before payment should be required she would 
have been admitted a nun, and thus irrevocably devoted to the service of 
religion. But the worldly convent authorities intended to have the money 
before they took the encumbrance. Fearing that she would be dismissed 
the convent, the young woman resolved upon the odd alternative of burning 
it down to prevent expulsion ; and she repeatedly attempted to set it on fire, 
but the building was not destroyed. When suspected as the incendiary, 
Rosalie confessed her guilt. An attempt was made to show that she was 
partially deranged in her mind. She was convicted, and sentenced to five 
years’ hard labour. 











POSTSCRIPT. baie 


The sittings of both Houses last night were short, but much was said 
and some business performed. 

In the House of Commons, Lord Patmerston moved an address of 
congratulation to the Queen on the marriage of the Princess Royal—the 
orders of the day being postponed to give it precedence, Lord Palmer- 
ston described the great interest felt by the people of this country in all 
that relates to the Princess Royal— 

** She was the first-born of that marriage which excited so much interest 
in the nation, and although the events of her childhood and early years are 
in general not much known to the world at large, yet the nation has by some 
means or other known and watched the progressive development of the 
amiable qualities of her Royal Highness, It has known how warm affections 
have been matured by increasing years, and it has seen how an admirable 
education has formed and cultivated her mind. It is often the fate of princes 
and princesses that their marriages are merely marriages of political con- 
venience. ‘They are put together at the altar, having known of each other 
nothing more than what vague and distant report has conveyed to them 
of their mutual intellectual qualities and character, having seen of each 
other nothing more than some faint resemblance conveyed in a painted 
miniature. ‘The Royal pair of whom Iam now speaking have been more 
fortunate. They indeed have belonged to that class whom, it is said, 

* —_— gentle stars unite, and in one fute 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their feelings blend.’ 
They have had the advantage of knowing each other for a considerable 
period. They have had the means of estimating mutually the high qualities 
which adorn them both. That knowledge of each other's character, and the 
esteem which has been grounded upon that knowledge, will be, I trust, the 
surest foundation for their future happiness, and the best security for those 
domestic enjoyments with which I am sure every one must wish they may 
A marriage such as that which the Princess Royal has con- 





» blessed. 
tracted must realize the fondest wishes of an affectionate mother ; and there 
is this also in the circumstances of her marriage, that although the Princess 
Royal is probably destined hereafter to fill a brilliant and distinguished po- 
sition, yet for the present at least there is nothing in her high station which 
may prevent frequent visits to this country, or interfere with those domestic 
meetings so dear to all fumilies.”’ 

Without further speech he moved the address; it was seconded by 
Mr. Disrarci im appropriate terms; and carried nem. con, On the mo- 
tion of Lord PaALMEnsTon, it was also agreed that the address should be 
presented by the whole House, which should meet today at two o'clock 
for that purpose. 

Immediately after this serene proceeding came a storm, Mr. Roe- 
BUCK, moving as a matter of form that the House do adjourn, asked 
whether or not there has been any correspondence with the Court of 
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France, or the Ministers of France, upon the subject of the Alien 
Bill, or of any alteration in our criminal code? He explained the object 
of his question by a specch on the addresses of the French Army pub- 
lished in the Monitenr. 

“The Moniteur is not an ordinary newspaper. It is the Gazette of the 
French Government. Everything it utters is under the immediate inspira- 
tion of that Government. ‘That Government is the Emperor. Therefore, I 
may say that what appears in the pages of the Moniteur is, in fact, a reflex 
of the opinion of the Emperor of the French. Now, in the pages of the 
Moniteur there appear attacks on the English people, and one Colonel—full, 
I suppose, of military ardour, and of that loyalty to every reigning monarch 
which marks the Army of France—asks the French Emperor to be led 
against ‘ that haunt, that den of homicides,’—meaning England, Sir, (Cheers.) 
And that is published in the pages of the Monitewy. ‘That is published by 
the French Emperor. It is his expression of 0) inion, and I wish now to 
state mine. (Cheers, and a slight laugh.) The French Emperor is 
the person who directs against England accusations of being a den of 
conspirators; and who could speak with greater knowledge than he? Has 
he not enjoyed the protection and hospitality of England ; and has he not, 
when so enjoying our protection, acted the part of a conspirator? Did he 
not leave these shores armed with the great name of his predecessor—I mean 
the great Napoleon—did he not, armed with that name, and a tame eagle, 
go to Boulogne, and there did he not attack the throne of Louis Philippe, 
and did he not murder the man who in the performance of his duty opposed 
his landing? And that is the man who chooses to publish in the pages of 
the Moniteur accusations against England for being a haunt and a den of 
homicides, wherein conspiracies are hatched, and which ought therefore 
to be subjected to the invasion and rapine of soldiers, But it is not confined 
to that, The brother of the Emperor of the French, M. de Morny, has 
chosen in the Legislative Chamber of that nation to accuse England 
of being a participator in that attack; and not only he, but M. de 
Persigny, the French Ambassador in England—in the presence 
Englishmen—has dared to make the same accusations, Ay, Sir, and 


in the presence of Englishmen, he has not been answered. .... 
I would have told him that there is nothing in the character of Englishmen 





which in any way whatever conduces to, or lends its sanction to, assassina- 
tion. Nothing in our history shows that from the beginning to the end. 
No king of England has ever fallen by the hand of the assassin. Kings of 
France have done so. We have condemned a king to the block, but it was 
in open day. We have never sent or hired anybody to kill any of our own 
national enemies privils and by assassination. My answer to M. de Per- 
signy would have been that the people of England are above assassination— 
that where they feel anger they express it, and they go to war to vindicate 
national honour, but they do not hire a steamboat to make a private attack 
upon a public nation; they do not hatch conspiracies in London to pull 
down the Government of Paris; they are not capable of anything 
but open and honourable warfare. (Cheevs.) On coming into this 
House yesterday with the determination of giving the notice which I 
aid give Thad in my car the whisperings which were abroad with respect 
to achange in the Alien Bill. It was said that at the solicitation of the 
Emperor of the French we were about to alter our Alien Law. I will say 
nothing, Sir, of the ingratitude of that man who thus asks us to alter a 
law of the advantages of which he has so largely partaken ; but I say that 
England holds her station among the nations of the earth in consequence 
of the asylum which she offers to all people—we are here the refuge for the 
destitute of every nation. Louis Napoleon has come here; Prince Metter- 
nich has come here; the Bourbons have come here; Louis Philippe has 
come here; but no man ever thought of saying that we should alter our 
Alien Law because we afforded to them a refuge anda shelter. I say that 
on this occasion if we change that law we violate the first principles of our 
constitution, we degrade ourselyes before the world, re we are not the 
English people that our forefathers were before us.” 

Mr. Roebuck included in his speech an attack upon Lord Palmerston 
for his display of imprudence at the Guildhall. 


Lord Paumerston said he had no difficulty in answering the question. | 





| a year and a half. 


| tremis; and he hinted, rather than expressed, several difficulties in tho 





of | 





** There has been a despatch addressed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs | 


at Paris to the Ambassador here, bearing upon the late transaction, to urge 
upon her Majesty’s Government such measures as in its wisdom it may 
think fit to adopt with reference to that cireumstance—not pointing out 
any measures, but simply putting the case te the Government. That 
despatch, to which there has been no answer, will be in the hands of 
honourable gentlemen on Monday morning.” 

Lord Palmerston repelled the charge made against M. de Persigny of 
accusing the British nation of sympathizing with assassins and intending to 
protect them. But Count de Persigny has repeatedly stated to Lord lal- 
merston that allowances must be made for the irritation of the French, who, 
in ignorance of our laws, form expectations which cannot be satistied, Then 
Lord Palmerston retorted the attack upon Mr. Roebuck, 

** The honourable and learned gentleman, alluding to certain violent and 
intemperate speeches and addresses which have been made in France, 
would argue that on their account the Parliament of this country ought to 








be prevented from taking any steps which otherwise upon the merits of the | 


case Parliament might think proper to adopt. Why, Sir, I might retort 
upon the learned gentleman— 
* Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes 

If any man is less than another entitled to complain of violent language and 
personal vituperation ou the part of the people of a foreign country, I should 
say it is the honourable and learned gentleman himself—(Loud cheers)— 
who is in the habit of indulging in most unbridled vituperation against 
every man living, whether at home or abroad.’’ (@reat laughter.) 


It would be ‘* undignified and childish in the people of this country if, | 


owing to some violent expressions and addresses in France with reference | 


to England, they should refuse to adopt such a course as they might feel to 
be necessary for the internal government of this country.” 

Mr. Horsman said he had listened to his noble friend with great re- 
gret. He unfairly cast imputations upon Mr. Roebuck which the House 
should not allow. 

The gravamen of Mr. Rocbuck’s charge was that the Government of 
France, and not individuals, had made an attack upon this country. Mr. 
Roebuck’s career has been neither brief nor ‘undistinguished. ‘ It is the 

ride of my honourable and learned friend to take his own course in this 

ouse, and to do what he thinks right, irrespectively of party ties and obliga- 
tions. In so doing he has certainly very frequently thrown broadcast in this 
House the expressions of his disapprobation ; but this I will say, that we 
who for years have watched his conduct are convinced of his integrity of pur- 
pose and of his purity of motive, and that while he is careless of what ene- 
mies he makes, there is no man in this House more free from personal ene- 
mies than my honourable and learned friend. My noble friend cannot point 
his finger to any act of the honourable and learned Member for Shettield 
which is a stain upon his honour.” 

Mr. Rorsvcx said that what the noble Lord had said of him was as 
the idle wind, which he disregarded. ‘‘ Let him put his finger on any 
vituperative speech of mine. He would find strong speeches, but no 
violent language.” Mr. Rocbuck’s statement was that England had been 








insulted by the Emperor of the French. If “ our ancestors were und; 
mayed by the threats of Napoleon le Grand, surely we may treat with 
contempt those of Napoleon le Petit.” (Cries of “ Oh, oh 2”) re 

The motion for the adjournment was withdrawn. 

The House went into Committee in order that the Cuancerior of 4] 
ExcuEqvuer might submit resolutions authorizing a pension of 1000/ 
per annum to Lady Havelock, and a pension of 10002. to her son, Sir 
Henry Marshman Favelock. The resolutions were seconded by Sj, 
Joun Pakineron. After some demur from Mr. Wiiuiams, of which 
the Committee took no account, the resolutions were adopted. ra 

When the House resumed, Mr. Vernon Sartu obtained leave to brine 
in a bill to enable the East India Company to raise money in the Unit: ; 
Kingdom for the service of the Government of India. “The sum to } > 
borrowed is 10,000,0007., on the security of the Indian revenues, with; 
The Company possesses powers of borrowing limite; 
sums, which it has nearly exhausted. It will actually require about 
8,000,0007. Mr. Tuomas Bane called for a fuller explanation of this 
proposal to endow with borrowing powers a corporation which is in ex- 


















whole operation. Others raised similar objections, in a discursive 
debate. The reply of the Cuancenior of the Excurevrr and Mr, 
Danny Seymour was, that in the event of any changes in the position 
of the Company, this loan can be provided for ; that there will be abund- 
ant security in the Indian revenues ; and that the means for securing the 
stock of the proprictors are amply sufticient. ‘The bill was read a first 
time, 

Early in the evening, the Sheriffs of the City of London appeared at 
the bar, and presented a petition from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council in favour of a Bill for the Reform of the City of London 
promoted by the Corporation itself. Leave was given to bring in the 
bill. : 

At the close of the sitting, Lord Patmensron said that he.should, on 
Friday next, move for leaye to bring in a Dill for the better Government 
of India. 

In the House of Lords the Earl of CLaxenpon explained to Lord 
Stannore the change in the passport system, and showed its advantages, 
Ifer Majesty’s subjects can obtain passports where they please, but Bri- 
tish travellers will find British passports productive of less inconvenience 
than those granted by foreign Consuls. It is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to inyite other Governments to discontinue the system alto- 
gether. 

Earl Grey presented a petition from Newcastle-upon-Tyne praying 
that redress should be demanded from the Neapolitan Government for its 
harsh treatment of the English engineers. The Earl of Chanexvon went 
into the facts of the case, and expressed a hope that our unfortuna 
countrymen will soon regain their liberty. 

The address of congratulation to the Queen on the marriage of her 
eldest daughter was moved by Earl Granviiix and seconded by the Earl 
of Drerny; and carricd nem. con. In the course of his speech, Lord 
Granville contributed a fact of personal history — 

“* I know of no way in which the people of this country could have shown 
a stronger interest in the recent happy event than they have done. Lhappen 
to know from his Royal Highness himself that Prince Frederick William was 
more touched than even by the loud congratulations and hearty hurrals of 
the multitudes by the circumstance that, upon every occasion when they 
came into public, from those of every class who surrounded their carriage | 
heard the simple phrase of ‘God bless you!’ addressed to the Princess as to 
a near and dear relative about to be separated from her family.” 

Two new bills were introduced. ood Broveuam brought in a bill to 
abolish the punishment of imprisonment for debt ; to extend the laws re- 
lating to bankrupts to the case of non-traders ; and to give further reme- 
dies to creditors for the purpose of securing the punishment of fraudulent 
debtors. 

The Archbishop of Cantrrevry brought in a bill to legalize, under 
certain circumstances, special services in the Church of England. 





The Princess and Prince Frederick William of Prussia reached 
Brussels somewhat later on Wednesday evening than was intended. 
King Leopold entertained them at dinner, and afterwards they were pre- 
sent at a grand ball in the Palace. At cight the next morning the Prince 
and Princess started for Berlin, via Aix la Chapelle and Cologne. On 
their arrival at Cologne on Thursday evening, the cathedral was illu- 
minated. News ofthe entry into Berlin has not yet arrived 

The three candidates for the one vacant scat at Reigate—Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, Mr. Monson, and Mr. Doulton—were yesterday nominated. 
The show of hands was in favour of Mr. Doulton. The poll will take 
place today. 


A telegraphic despatch from St. Petersburg, dated Thursday, makes 
the following announcement, which no one will accept without confirm- 
ation— 

** After a succession of actions, which lasted from the 7th to the 14th of 
December, Schamy! was obliged to defer to the desire of the whole popula- 
tion of the Great Tchetchna, and give in his submission to Russia.” 

A memorandum by Lord Canning in reply to the attacks upon his 
“clemency policy” has been long talked about in certain circles, and 
adumbrated in certain columns, and it now appears bodily in the Z’mes. 
It is an able and succinct paper, very unaffected and clear in its style. It 
explains that “ martial law’? wasnot proclaimed in the mutinous pro- 
vinces, because it gave no such powers as are given by special acts cited. 
These acts extended the control of military officers and civilians, en- 
abling them to deal with rebels though not actually taken in arms, to 
confiscate property though the rebels were not actually caught, and in 
many ways to use coercion over districts and individuals. In some in- 
stances Ye powers were grossly abused, and were exerted against 
individuals who were probably not deserving of any blame; and those 
abuses were checked. 

The contest between the Government and the East India Company is 
calling out a special literature applicable to the case, particularly on the 
side of the Company. We have a kind of octavo blue book, ‘* Memo- 
randum of the Improvements in the Administration of India during the 
last Thirty Years”: it not only presents many large reforms for which 
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the Company justly claims credit, but conveys much information on the 
state of India in a compact compass. 

Another contribution is “‘ The Speech of Captain Eastwick at the 
Special Court of Proprictors on the 20th of January 1858, with Notes” ; 
also presenting a useful historical sketch, with many authoritics in the 
Company’s favour. 





The Daily News goes back to the early years of the century for a pre- 
cedent in the French case— 

“If we might presume to offer a suggestion to Lord Palmerston, it would 
be to prepare himself for the debate of Monday evening by a diligeut perusal 
of Lord Hawkesbury’s reply, in 1802, to the application of the First Consul 


relative to the Engfish press and foreign refugees. The following passage of | 


this able and dignified state paper especially deserves the attention of one 
who—as we were once told in the House of Commons—is neither the Minis- 
ter of Austria nor of France, nor of any foreign country, but emphatically 
the Minister of England— Our Government neither have, nor want, any 
other me than what the laws of the country afford; and though they 
are willing and ready to give to every foreign government all the protes tion 
ag 
tution will admit, they never can consent to new-model their laws, or to 
change their constitution, to gratify the wishes of any foreign power.” 


We have already mentioned that the Glode alluded’ to the military | 


addresses published in the Moniteuy with a remark that the publication 
had ‘created surprise and pain,” and “ unquestionably tended to render 
difficult that which would otherwise be easy.” The Paris correspondent 
of the Daily News notices a special treatment of this semi-official paper 
after the fashion of the first Empire— 

“The Moniteur publishes a garbled version of the article, omitting the 
above important passages, and thus contrives to represent to its readers 
that the English Treasury print is eatirely of its own way of thinking in 
regard to the refugee question. The minor organs of Government adopt 
the dishonest course of the MMoniteur, nay, they even go farther, and 
exclaim how extremely happy they are to find that the Globe agrees with 
them. By such misrepresentations, combined with diligence in scizing 
English journals, it is foolishly hoped that public opinion in France may be 


deceived. 


The friends and admirers of Dr. Livingstone have resolved upon giving 
him a farewell dinner. The idea was rather sudden, but there cannot be 
the slightest doubt as to the muster which will be collected. Independ- 
ently of the curiosity to see the man—which would alone sutiice in many 
cases—there must be higher motives. Livingstone has done much, hene« 
he has acquired a great reputation. Strengthened by that reputation, 
by a great amount of influence here, by an official position and many 
resources, he sets out again for the scene of his labours, to effect, we hope, 
still more. Many will cesire to testify their support of the great African 


explorer and reformer; ro fewer will be anxious to share in that public 
grasp of the hand which is afforded by a public dinner, Sir Roderick 
Murchison has been asked to take the chair—we might almost say of 


course. The dinner is to take place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Satur- 
day next, the 13th, 


The Civil Tribunal of Paris has decided in the case of Maquet Du- 
mas that Maquet cannot be considered as anything but the paid assistant of 


Dumas, and that as such he has no claim whatever to the authorship or pro- 
srietorship of the works published by the latter, and likewise cannot call on 
Ries to pay anything beyond what had been originally agreed on. In con- 
sequence, it declares Maquet nonsuited, and condemns him to u the 
costs. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excnanecr, Frrpay Arrerxoor. 


Up to yesterday the principal transactions in the English Market were 
contined to arrangements connected with the monthly settlement in Consols 
The market has been firm throughout the week, and the closing prices of 
today will show a further improvement of } per cent upon those of last 


Saturday. There has been an abundant supply of money ; and, notwith- 
standing the heavy amounts required for the 4th instant, accommodation 
has been obtainable at exceedingly low rates. Yesterday, although every- 
thing out of doors warranted a reduction in the Bank minimum rate, seeing 
that the rate elsewhere was from 1} to 2 per cent lower, some little surprise 
was for the moment created by the sudden announcement of a reduction of 
} per cent; but it is still expected that another } or1 per cent decline will 
shortly take place. This, with the daily increase in the stock of bullion, 
the signs of case everywhere apparent both at home and on the Continent, 
together with the manifest disinclination on the part of the public to 
encourage or launch out into new speculations, tends continually though 
gradually to advance the price of securities. Consols opened on Monday at 
95} } for February ; the fluctuation has been about § per cent; the closing 
price today is 96 96) for March. Reduced Three per Cents, 953 96; New 
Three per Cents, 964 96} ; Exchequer Bills, 28 32 premium; Bank Stock, 
225 227; India Stock, 220 222. 

The various Stocks afloat in the Foreign Market have improved to 
extent, the leading descriptions having still an upward tendency. Turkish 
Six per Cents, the Four per Cents, and Spanish Three per Cents, are all 1 
per cent higher, and every other stock good at the price. Money is ex- 





some 


tremely easy in this market, the rate being not more than 3 per cent. The 
closing price in Venezuela Active is 3233; Brazilian, 103 104; Russian, 


112113; Spanish Three per Cents, 42543; Spanish Deferred, 26 26}; 
Buenos Ayres, 95 100; Turkish Six per Cents, 99} 993 ; Turkish Four per 
Cents, 103% 164. ‘The market closes exceedingly firm. 

A very trifling amount of business has been passing in the Railway Share 
Market throughout the week ; the variations, however, have in some in- 
stances exceeded 1 per cent, and quotations close today at an average im- 
eee of about 10s, to 15s. per share. It is some time since the market 

1as been characterized by so great an absence of business. Great Western 
leave off at 61} 61}; Midland, 95} 953; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 93} 
93% ; London and North-Western, 1012 1013 ; London and South-Western, 
984 99. Caledonian continues to advance, leaving off at 47} 47} ; South- 
Eastern and Dover, 22§ 22! ; London and Brighton, 106 107 ; Manchester, 
Sheftield, and Lincoln, 40} 40}; North Staffordshire, 3) 23 dis. ; Great 
Northern, 26§ 263. J’rices close firm this afternoon, but there is little busi- 
ness doing. 

The French Market has been weak, but closes somewhat firmer, less un- 
easiness being felt about the political relations of England and France. 
Paris and Lyons, 343 35; Northern of France, 38} 39; Paris and Stras- 
bourg, 28} 28}. 

The Indian Market, though slightly improved, has been dull; the public 
waiting the effect of the forthcoming Loan, the nature of which is not yet 
known. East Indian, 108} 109}; Great Indian Peninsula, 21} 21}; Ma- 
dras 20/. Shares, 21 21}. 





’ ® SarvrvAy, TWELvE o’CLock, 
The Bank return of this week gives an increase of 394,792/. in the stock 
of bullion, Stocksare dull again this morning, but there is nothing doing 








all round worthy of, notice. Consols after business hours ve sterday ad- 
vanced to 96} buyers ; they are this morning flat at 96.96). ~ ‘ 
3 per Cent Consols ......... 957 96 | Dutch 24 per Cents.......... 64) 655 
Ditto for Account ........... 96 96) Ditto 4 per Cents..........., 991 LOO4 
3 per Cent Reduced ......... 96 96) | Mexican 3 per Cents......... 205 2 
New 3 per Cents ........000- 96; 96} | Peruvian 4} per Cents ,...... ‘ 
Long Annuities ............ 2 1-16 al | Ditto 3 per Cent . 
Bank Stock ........:..++++. 225 227 | Portuguese 3 per Cent 3. 
Exchequer Bills..... . 3 Russian 5 per Cents......... 





India Stock .. 
Austrian 5 per Cents, 





| Ditto 4) per Cents 


| Spanish 3 per Cents .. 





2 104 





Brazilian 5 per Cent | Ditto Deferred ... 

Selgian 4) por Cer 7 99 Sardinian 5 per Cent 
Chilian 6 per Ceuts 105 | Swedish 4 per Cents 
Danish 5 per Cents 103 | Turkish 6 per Cents 
Danish 3 per Cents 85 Ditto 4 per Cente G 





ainst offences of this nature which the principle of their laws and consti- 


The report submitted to the proprietors of the London and County Bank 
| at their meeting on Thursday, was of a favourable character. A divide nd 
of 6 per cent was declared, making 11 per cent for the year, It was stated 


d extent. Some 


that the monetary crisis affected the bank only to a limit 
) ve the original 


| of John Sadleir’s estates have been sold at 25 per cent alk 
| cost. The amount due to customers is 3,533,425/, 

At the mecting of the English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank, 
on Wednesday, the report was adopted and the dividend of 3 per cent for 
the half-year declared. It was @xplained that the loss of 2500/. to 30007. at 
Melbourne arose from a collusive fraud between a customer and a clerk; 
the customer has been sentenced to fine and imprisonment; but the clerk 
has escaped. : 

At the am 


al meeting of the Wolverhampton and Staffordshire Banking 





Company, on uday, the report of the Directors was of favourable 
| kind: the new capital has been paid-up, the business of tie bank is to be 
carried on with greater prudence, and the bad bill system otj the district 

is to be vigorously opposed, 
A special meeting of the sharcholders of the Western Bank of Scotland 
} was held on Tuesday. Much business was transacted. The resolution to 
| wind-up was confirmed. It was stated that the position of affairs had not 
materially altered of late: the « ieney is still put 504,692/. It was 

resolved, ‘That Robert Lumsden, Inspector of the Bank of Scotland, 


James Simpson Fleming, present Manager ‘pro tempore’ of the Western 


Bank, harles Gardiner, ace: ant in Glasgow, d Samuel Raleigh, ac- 
countant in Edinburgh, be seveially appointed liquidators, in terms of the 
act, for the purpose of winding-up, voluntarily, the affairs of the Company ”’ ; 


also, that Mr. Lumsden be paid 20007. per annum, and the other gentlemen 


| 1000/. per annum, for the first two years. It came out that the security of 
Taylor, the late m rer, had never been completed during the four years 
he acted: only three out of four “ cautioners ”’ had signed the bond, and 

| Taylor has carried off even this incomplete instrument. 
the half- 


year, making a total of 5 per cent for the past year. 

The dividend of the Great Western Railway is to be at the rat 
cent per annum, with a balance of 20,000/. carried forward, 

The dividend of the Midland Railw ay will be at the rat¢ 
per annum, making 42 per cent for 1857, 

The dividend of the Electric and International Telegraph Company is at 
the rate of 8 per cent per annum. 

The Australian Agricultural Company have declared a dividend of 17. per 
share. 


The South-Western Railway dividend will be 2° per cent for 
| of 2 per 


5 per cent 


aching meeting of the Atlantic Te legraph Compar : it will be 


At an appr 
of new 202. 


proposed to increase the capital of the Company, by the is 
shares. 
The Pera took out for the East on Wedne slay 219,460/., ) silver. 
There was another fall of 2s. in the corn-market on Monday: the lowest 
quotation was 40s, 
of 


17 
Way aus 


The house . James Odier, an old bank in Paris, has stopped, for 
| 200,000/.; but hopes are entertained of a resumption of business. The 
| Journal de Franefort announces the failure and suicide of M, Charles Host- 
mann, a Hanoverian banker. 

The Swedish loan for railways will not be 
market: it has been contracted in Germany, 

Crysta. Pat 
February Sth, 


introduced in our money- 


Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 


son-ticket-holders, 3730. 


ACT, 


including s¢ 


Che Chratres. 
In the shape of a short “‘ domestic tale,” as he calls it, Mr. Westland 
} Marston, the author of The Patrician’s Daughter, has produced at the 
| Lyceum a work of higher literary pretension than is usually to be found 
| within the compass of a single act. Reuben Holt, a rugged though 
well-born specimen of rural singleheartedness, has staked his whole hap- 
piness on the return of his betrothed, Lilian Trevor, from Madeira, 

Dreadful, therefore, is his mortification when this long-expected return 

is immediately followed by the disclosure that Lilian has bestowed her 

affections on a well-looking young man, a surgeon by profession, who 
has saved her life, and has been her companion on her homeward voyage. 
The piece is named 4 Hard Struggle ; and it is at this point of the story 
that the mental contest begins to which the title refers, Reuben’s first 
impulse is to attack his rival with a horsewhip; but the commu- 
nication of the fact that he is Lilian’s preserver checks him in his rash 
purpose, and when the state of Lilian’s heart is ascertained beyond the 
possibility of doubt, he perc eives that the only course consistent with her 
| happiness is to give her up. After a very “ hard struggle ’’ indeed, he 
acts upon the conclusion at which he has arrived, and haying mustered a 
stubborn passion, hopes to console himself by lopping down st indy trees in 
some country where back-woods abound. But Lilian’s father has a little 
orphan granddaughter, named Amy, who is a favourite playmate with 
Reuben, ‘ Will you leave your little pet?" evies Amy. ‘o,”’ quoth 
Reuben; and he makes up his mind to accept the childish affection of 
Amy as a sort of compensation for the lost love of Lilian, Whether a 
gentleman of ardent temperament would be satisfied with this sort of 
equivalent may be reasonably doubted ; but Mr. Marston's theory of com- 
pensation brings a pretty little story to a very innocent conclusion, and 
| even the sceptical may be silenced with the hint that the little girl with 
fair ringlets may in due time grow big enough to become Mrs. Holt. 

Let us not, however, smile too much at the dainty manner in which 
the lull of a mental tempest is depicted. Mr. Marston, in exhibiting the 
progress of a moral ordeal, has displayed much poetical and delicate feel- 
ing; and Mr. Dillon goes through the crucible with a great deal of 
natural pathos, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


“T/EMPIRE C’EST LA PAIX.” 
But half of public business is done in the face of day, the other 
half is done in the recesses of bureaux; and it is impossible to 
tell how far the covert action redresses the balance of the overt. 
While two Governments appear to be gradually advancing to- 
wards positive hostilities, they may be arranging matters in the 
green-room of statesmanship in a manner altogether the reverse 
of the drama that is going on before the audience. Knowing 
this, we are checked in attaching too positive a meaning to public 
proceedings; otherwise-we might almost expect a descent of 
the French army upon England, preceded by a declaration of 
war from our Prime Minister. Already the extravagant inde- 
corum of the military threats published by the Moniteur has pro- 
voked from our very pacific Government an intimation that such 
aggressions may be carried a little too far—they we 4 defeat their 
own object. From the manner of the retort which the English 
Ministerial Globe-has given to the French-Imperial Monitcur, 
however, we are inclined to suppose that Parliament might have 
been invited to make some solid change in our laws,—that at the 
demand of France the representatives of the people of England 
might have been asked to modify a system which has completely 
succeeded in preventing treasonable conspiracies, in order to as- 
similate it to a system that is fertile in such outrages. But the 
indecent demonstrations of the French legions have probably 
qualified the Ministerial compliance. At all events, the 
public of this country rings with sounds of indignation, that 
sufficiently express the old declaration ‘‘ Nolumus leges An- 
lie mutare.” Our plan is altogether different from the 
‘rench. We extend our hospitality to the fugitive; the 
“hospitality” meaning, not that we give him any extraordi- 
nary entertainment, but that we allow him to take his share of 
the ordinary rights of each man in the country—to be protected 
while he = be the laws—to be supposed innocent until he be 
convicted before a court of justice. We are jealous, not lest the 
guilty man should escape, but lest the tribunal should beeome 
‘ corrupt or irregular; and thus, while France is shouting for a 
general dispersion of political fugitives from this country lest 
there should be among the host one man ready to strike an Em- 
peror, our twelve Judges have been sitting in profound debate to 
ascertain whether there was the slightest irregularity in the trial 
of a worthless murderer. The French demand “ preventive ” jus- 
tice: we have not thought it necessary to resort to any espionage, 
any restraint, any ‘loi des suspects.” Even in the case of our 
Queen, we have not set detectives, policemen, dragoons, or spies, 
to find out any possible Oxford or Bean lurking amongst our 
“dangerous classes.” We have thought it enough to pass the 
law that any stupid Bean, upon conviction, after the fact, shall 
be whipped. The French course is the very opposite: because four 
or say eight Italians are accused of an attack on the Emperor, all 
Frenchmen are to be placed under a rule scarcely short of martial 
law. All persons who are suspected of hostility to the present 
Government are to be rendered liable to exile from France; and 
England is threatened with war unless she will join in exiling 
similar classes from her own land. It looks as if Imperial de- 
crees were to push the French ‘ constitutional Opposition” into 
the sea. Discussion is to be absolutely suppressed on pelitical or 
even religious subjects. Protestants must not meet. And if 
England demurs to assisting in this course of coercion, Napoleon, 
through his Moniteur, shows us his legions impatient to be led 
against us, 

Whether or not it is true that Louis Napoleon is less strong 
than he was and leaves more to inferior hands, there can be no 
doubt that he has embarked upon a course so dangerous that 
there appears no end to it save his own destruction. He can 
searcely go through with it. The French people will submit to 
many oppressions from the man who has restored to France ‘“ her 
eagles and her glory.” They care, as Louis Napoleon has said in 
his own writings, more for equality than for liberty: but to de- 
stroy the conversation of France, to expunge her literature, to 
exile all but the army or the army’s slaves, are things which 
even the French people will not bear very long. The Protestants 
persevere in keeping their rights before the public, although the 
Moniteur suppresses their side of the case. If Lamoriciére, over- 
come by the death of his son, has condoned his quarrel with the 
Emperor, the sturdier Changarnier has refused to return to 
France. And the threat of a French invasion has effectually 
roused English spirit. 

We are not prepared to assume that because it is absurd a 
French invasion would be impossible. He has lived but a short 
time who continues to reckon upon any man’s actions; and who 








ean calculate the future of that strange Junius Brutus who was | 


contemplating empire when he divided his time between Gore 
House and the Royal Society—who had really some stuff in him 
when he played those fantastic tricks at Strasbourg and Boulogne 
—who swore to maintain the Republic, and who proclaimed 
**L’Empire e’est la Paix’? 

Perhaps our companions in the Crimea burn to settle the con- 
eevern, which it was that could have taken Sebastopol alone— 
we without Pélissier at the Malakoff, or the French without our 
artillery in position? It is not a debate for which we should be 
impatient, but it is one from which the English would never 
shrink : for we are not hasty to move forward, but we are quite as 





slow to move backward. Should the French soldiery and their 
captains think the time arrived, while we are engaged in India, 
to ascertain whether Englishmen are degenerated or not, we ma 
perhaps have opportunities at home of showing that the country- 
men of Nicholson, Neill, and Havelock, can still stand their 
ground, 

Perhaps also we may have an opportunity of ascertaining 
whether the Prussian marriage has or has not cemented our al- 
liance in Central Europe. We may try whether Austria and 
Holland will stand by Prussia’ in maintaining the general peace, 
We may discover whether or not the older dynasties of the Con- 
tinent are prepared to join in undermining the ancient throne of 
England, and so to set an example in favour of novel dynasties, 
We may perhaps become informed whether those Italic dynasties 
which our synopsis of Royalty last week rather showed to be on 
the wane and going out of fashion than otherwise, are to make 
head against the German families, or whether, on the contrary, 
the most Germanized branch of the Bourbons, in the Count de 
Paris, might not recover its chances in France through any serious 
miscaleulations of the present occupant. These suggestions do 
not originate with us; they spring out of the reflections foreed 
upon thoughtful people by the ostentatious military advertise- 
ments in the official Moniteur. 





THE IRISH EXECUTIVE. 

Tue Irish papers, or at least the Dublin papers, are making some 
noise about an address delivered the other day by Mr. Horsman 
to his constituents at Stroud, in which he declared himself in fa- 
vour of the abolition both of the Lord-Lieutenancy and of the 
Chief-Secretaryship, the office which he recently held. Mr. Hors- 
man’s Parliamentary position, combined with his official ex- 
perience, gives great weight to his words. But on referring to 
his speech at Stroud, we find no particular reason why the Dub- 
lin papers should fall foul of him, inasmuch as he paid the most 
cord ial constants to the Irish people, and said little more about 
his official experience than that it confirmed what Lord John Rus- 
sell and Lord Lansdowne in their capacity of leaders in either 
House had said some years ago with very general assent. It does 
not indeed accord with our own impression that the Chief-Secre- 
taryship was so decisively condemned on the occasions referred to, 
but we are quite content to accept Mr. Horsman’s recollection of 
the fact. 

The misfortune is, that in England the actual working of the 
Irish Government is very imperfectly understood even by Cabinet 
Ministers, and that in Ireland English interests in the affair are 
left out of sight, and by consequence certain Irish interests also. 
We count that we shall be pa a service, if we can make 
the rationale of the question more intelligible on both sides of the 
Channel. 

The Irish Executive in ordinary times consists of eight persons, 
—to wit, the Lord Lieutenant, the Lord Chancellor, the Chief 
Secretary, the Under Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Solici- 
tor-General, the Law Adviser, and the Crown Solicitor. Five of 
these, it will be perceived, are law-officers. The Lord Lieutenant 
and the Chief Secretary are more for showthanuse. Remains the 
Under Secretary ; who if he be a man of the least ability,—and 
for the most part care is taken that he be an able man,—is the 
virtual ruler of Ireland, and wields more real power than any of 
her Majesty’s subjects or servants, with the two exceptions of the 
Prime Minister and the Governor-General of India. None others 
enjoy unparticipated, and except as regards results uncontrolled, 
so large a share of authority and responsibility. 

It was not exactly thus during the last century, The Lord 
Lieutenant had then vastly more real work to do, some of it 
awfully dirty ; and accordingly, his private secretary, or else the 
Chief Secretary’s private secretary, was sometimes a man of more 
weight than the Under Secretary; and some men of the highest 
political reputation have filled one or other of those offices. But 
since the systematization of the Irish Executive commenced under 
Lord Castlereagh, the work and the power of the Under Secretary 
have gone on increasing pari passu, until, in the elaborate or- 
ganization of late years, far surpassing as organization anything 
to be met with or perhaps practicable in England, the Under 
Secretary governs Ireland, and governs it, we are bound to ad- 
mit, in most respects admirably well. 

This it is that makes the two highest offices of dignity and au- 

thority in Ireland in many respects—we should think it rash and 
wremature to say in all—superfluities ; so palpably supertiuities, 
indeed, that notwithstanding the attraetions of high position and 
enormous salaries, few who Sas been Lords Lieutenant or Chief 
Secretaries can look back with anything of a comfortable feeling 
to their tenure of office in Ireland. In high positions in England 
and the Colonies, it is generally contrived to let you fancy you 
are governing even when you are not. But in Ireland, of late 
years, this kind of self-deception has become impossible, unless 
to an inordinately vain man, Flesh-and-blood automata differ 
from wooden ones, in that they don’t like their wires to be pulled 
too abruptly, or needlessly exposed to the public gaze. 

Theoretically, people may not think it signifies much how Lord 
A. feels during or after the process of pocketing his 20,000/. a 
year, or Mr. B. his 50002. But practically there is nothing in 
our aristocracy-ridden land that knocks up an institution more 
effectively than a feeling of this kind, shared by and perpetuated 
through a series of men of high connexions and great political in- 
fluence. Therefore it is that for some time we have looked upon the 
Lord-Lieutenancy and the Chief-Secretaryship as doomed, Far 
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be it from us to plead against their extinction at the proper mo- 
ment and with due deliberation. But we should think it a mis- 
fortune if they were too hastily abolished out of a mere feeling of 
pique in high places, and without a clear understanding of the 
important uses which they so long subserved, and to secure a 
substitute for some of which a trifle of foresight may be required. 
The Lord-Lieutenancy is superfluous, and the Chief-Secretaryship 
is becoming so. But it strikes us that this superfluousness is a 
thing of much more recent date than some of those who ought to 
know better seem to imagine. The late Duke of Wellington’s 
view of the Lord-Lieutenancy is worth calling to mind. Wel- 
lington was an Irishman, with very few of an Irishman’s preju- 
dices. He had been Irish Secretary, also Prime Minister; and, 
apart from his experience in those capacities, as Commander-in- 
chief he was constantly consulted whenever Ireland was dis- 
turbed. His notion was, that the maintenance of the Lord- 
Lieutenancy was most desirable as a rallying-point whenever dis- 
affection in that country arose to a formidable height. The 
experience of 1848 seems to confirm this view; for although the 
insurrection could never have succeeded, it might have assumed 
much more formidable dimensions if Lord Clarendon had not 
deen on the spot to take the prompt and energetic measures which 
he did. All that those who ole the Duke’s view can say is, that 
even this last remaining function of the Lord-Licutenancy in 
Ireland is not likely soon to be called for again. The one true 
chance of danger to English rule in Ireland arose from the possi- 
bility or probability of the union of Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants for ultra-national purposes. The Papal aggression in 
England and the rampancy of Ultramontanism in Ireland have 
put an end to that, at no time very formidable prospect. How 
small the chances of rebellion now, is shown by the fact that two 
such opportunities as the Russian war and the Indian mutiny 
would oa seemed to men in earnest have passed over without 
so much as a mouse stirring in an insurrectionary sense. The 
argument of the Duke of Wellington, sound in its day, may 
therefore be thought no longer to hold good. 

As for the Chief-Secretaryship, it does not seem quite so certain 
that objects may not yet arise for which it would be found useful. 
If we were to vote for its immediate extinction, it would be on 
grounds which we fear would give vast offence to the Irish press 
generally, and drive the Dublin journalists out of their senses. 
The question has other bearings, too important for us to attempt 
to make a mystery of it. Frankly, then, in our opinion, the 
great mistake that has been made during the last ten years is, 
that with the one exception of Mr. Horsman himself, all the Chief 
Secretaries appointed have been Irishmen. This, in our mind, is 
ignoring two of the principal uses which for the preceding half- 
century the office had subserved. One of these was training our 
young statesmen. For it is worth keeping in mind, that a good 

alf of our most eminent statesmen, including Lord Castlereagh, 

the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Melbourne, and 
Lord Derby, have been Irish Secretaries, some of them for a long 
time, and acquired in that capacity such a knowledge of human 
nature as might not have been easy to get elsewhere.* The other 
use, still more important to the welfare of both countries, was the 

rsonal knowledge of Ireland which the men who were to lead 
in the House of Commons for years, and in or out of office shape 
the national policy, acquired when Irish Secretaries, and could 
not have acquired otherwise. If, after being for about seventy- 
five years—i.e. from the commencement of the American Revo- 
lution to the end of the last French Revolution (1776 to 1851)— 


the chief danger and anxiety of England, Ireland is now so quiet | 
Levis all the old safeguards can be | 


and prosperous that it is t 
safely dispensed with, what has made her so? 
policy of Peel, Wellington; Melbourne, and Stanley ? 


What, but the 


Peel and Welljngton ; the first practical carrying out of Emanci- 
— to Melbourne ; the National system of Education is Lord 

Jerby’s; the Queen’s Colleges are for the most part Sir Robert 
Peel's, 

* We believe we are correct in saying that the list of Chief Secretaries of 
Ireland since the Union includes the following Englishmen, quasi-English- 
men, or Scotchmen, of the highest social and political influence—Lord Col- 
chester, Lord Bexley, Lord Farnborough, Duke of Wellington, second Lord 
Melville, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Glenelg, Mr. Goulburn, Lord Melbourne, Lord 
Ellesmere, Lord Hardinge, Lord Derby, Lord Broughton, Lord Hatherton, 
Lord Carlisle, Lord St. Germans, Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr. 
Horsman. To these must be added, as having filled the offices of Lord 
Lieutenant or Lord Chancellor, Lord Hardwicke, Duke of Bedford, Duke of 
Richmond, Lord Whitworth, Lord Talbot, Marquis Wellesley, Marquis of 
Anglesea, Duke of Northumberland, Lord Haddington, Marquis of Nor- 
manby, Lord Fortescue, Lord De Grey, Lord Heytesbury, Lord Clarendon, 
Lord Eglinton, Lord St. Leonards, and Lord Campbell. “Going back a little 
before the Union, we might add to the list of those whose influence extended 
considerably into the nineteenth century, such men as the Duke of Portland, 
Marguis Cornwallis, Lords Camden, Castlereagh, and Fitzwilliam, and 
Mr. Windham. Putting all these names together, he who is best acquainted 
with the political history of the time will see most clearly how entirely and 
overwhelmingly the men of official and personal experience of Ireland, 
through the offices now sought to be condemned, determined the policy of 
England towards Ireland. Mere obstructionists like Lords Redesdale and 
Manners we have omitted from the list ; but their number is singularly few. 
Hardly any the most extreme party men went to Ireland that did not return 
better disposed to do justice to that people. It is impossible to overrate the 
benefit to both countries of the mitigating influences thus exercised. But 
we would not ourselves nor would we recommend others to put this forward 
as by itself a justification for perpetuating either office. Fortunately, the 
most difficult part of that great work of national reconcilement may be 
looked upon as achieved. 
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. Whether | 
we look to legislation or to organization, the fact is still the same, | 
The matchless Police is due to Peel; Catholic Emancipation to | 
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| Now, should we be asked whether we think it probable that 


| all or any of those great and priceless reforms would have been 
| proposed and carried out at the time and in the unstinted mea- 
sure they were, unless all the statesmen above named, and many 
| others hardly (less distinguished who supported them, had en- 
| joved personal experience of Ireland—had studied Irish political 
pathology as only it was to be studied, clinically, and that in 
the only way that young Englishmen could be brought to accept 
the discipline, i.e. by official compulsion—we say, decidedly not. 
And therefore, while we would freely give up the Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy as no longer rendering any service that may not be se- 
eured in other ways, we think that statesmen of the experience of 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord Palmerston, and Lord John Russell, ought 
to hesitate before they too hastily concur in abolishing an oftice 
which, directly of no great importance, has indirectly served such 
noble and indeed inappreciable uses as we think we have proved 
that the Irish Secretaryship has. But most certainly, if none but 
Irishmen are to be henceforth appointed to the office, its true 
utility is at an end, and the sooner it is abolished the better. 
Only we fear, that Ireland still is, and is likely long to remain, 
too much of a terra incognita to the English governing classes to 
admit of their dispensing with this excellent means of forcing 
their sucking statesmen to acquire some personal knowledge of a 
people so incurably anomalous, 


MILITARY POLICY. : 

MANY things that are passing under our eyes recall attention to 
the policy that sports with the management of the British Army. 
There is a great demand for recruits, and a short supply ; thus 
severely testing the voluntary system of enlistment. Tadia will 
in future absorb a larger European force than England ever before 
maintained on foot in any country; and he would be a wise man 
who could say where they are to come from, The Minister has 
appointed to a most important post in India an officer of cavalry 
whose qualifications are only respectable, when he should and 
ought to have selected an officer about whose fitness there was 
no question. The Pretorian exhibition in France has roused the 
English national feeling; and although we do not, with a corre- 
spondent, anticipate an arrival of the Grande Armée in Kent or 
Sussex as soon as the equinoctial gales have passed and removed 
one of our safeguards—sea-sickness—yet it must be admitted that 
the gasconading of Colonel de Chastagny and his fellows makes 
the omnes, not so much of fortifications of stone and earth as of 
walls of wood on the sea, of men on the land, painfully evident to 
astonished Britons, 

In all this, we may be told, there is nothing new. Granted. 
But that is one ofthe worst symptoms, It is, unfortunately, not 
new for England to want an adequate and well-proportioned mili- 
tary force. The Duke of Wellington said, years ago, that we had 
hardly men enough to furnish sentries for ordinary duty. A spirit 
of uncertainty reigns over our military calculations. When the 
storms of danger threaten, we collect men and arm them ; war 
makes them into an army ; when peace comes we disband it. In 
the hot fit of military ardour, we launch out into extravagance ; 
in the cold fit of reaction, we grow impatient of taxes and rush 
into the shallows of parsimony. We obey the famous maxim of 
cutting our coat according to our cloth, and when the coat is cut 
and made it proves to be a misfit, and we have to weather a sud- 
| den tempest in rags. You seek in vain for any intelligible prin- 
ciple of management in the military annals of the country. Hear 
| a living authority on the subject. 

‘* The fluctuating force of our Army, never responsibly computed or set- 
tled by the wants of the nation, must, on a moment’s thought to any mili- 
tary mind, show the Army to be devoid of any pretensions to system. No 
| Commander-in-chief of the English Army can, on the chance of political 
changes of Government, calculate for any reasonable duration of time, the 
numbers of the Army he has to deal with. At the commencement of a war, 
we have invariably had to create an army. At the end of a war, with reck- 
less haste, whatever may be its acquired perfect state, it is broken up; and 
all the benefits of organization and experience are cast to the winds till we 
are two years’ deep in another war... . . The armies of England are never 
sent forth but under most palpable disadvantages, from legislative control 
during periods of peace ; and but for the indomitable courage of our officers 
| and men, would be invariably exposed to failure in the service for which 
| they are intended.”* J ’ a 

Nor is this mere assertion, wanting in proof. The military 
annals of England testify to its accuracy in almost every page ; 

| and the respected veteran from whom we fod just quoted cites an 
_ array of instances that fell within his own personal experience in 
the service. An expedition directed against Minorca in 1798 
landed without carriage for its ammunition, without commissa- 
riat stores, without draught-animals for its field-artillery and 
siege-train. ‘The army sent to Hanover in 1805 found itself stuck 
fast at the mouth of the Elbe for want of horses to draw the ar- 
tillery and ammunition ; and the horses required had to be sought 
in a country previously drained of its cattle by the French. The 
gallant troops who gained the battle of Maida in 1806 could do 
nothing but fight where they stood, because their equipment and 
appointments were inadequate for field movements, On paper, Sir 
John Moore, in the expedition which terminated at Corunna, 
commanded 28,000 men ; but from delay, and inadequate trans- 
port by land and sea, ‘ the army under that honoured and la- 
mented chief never actually realized more than 18,000 men.” 
In the subsequent campaigns in the Peninsula, Wellington’s de- 

* “ Question of Legislative Military Responsibility : a Consideration respectfully 
addressed to the Honourable the Members of the House of Commons. By General 
Sir Robert Gardiner, K.C.B., Royal Artillery.” 

** Comments on the Question of Legislative Military Responsibility.” Addressed 
as above, by General Sir Robert Gardiner, K.C.B., &c. 

Both Pamphlets published by Byfield, Hawksworth, and Co. 
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mands for provisions, horses, stores, field and siege artillery, were 
urgent and continuous. At Waterloo, there were only 23,000 
British troops, and a lamentable deficiency of artillery, The 
Crimean war showed the present generation how we fare ina 
sudden emergency, and how we have to provide men, (not 
soldiers,) armaments, and equipments, under the very fire of the 
enemy’s guns. Nor is the ‘atest instance, that of India, the 
weakest in the series. 


Such are and have been the defects of our military experiments. | 
| what interest the customers of a bank can have in the property of 


We have succeeded in accomplishing many of our objects, but at 
what a cost of gold andof blood! The same kind of defects ap- 
pear and reappear continually, Well may it be asked, do the people 
of this country think that extended empire can be securely main- 
tained on such a hand-to-mouth system. ‘If England cannot 
really pay for the recruiting and maintenance of an army ade- 
uate to the defence of her commercial dependencies, the depen- 
encies should be diminished or cast off.” Bacon says, that when 
Persia and Rome “flourished in arms, the largeness of territory 
was a strength to them, and added forces, added treasures, added 
reputation: but when they decayed in arms, then greatness be- 
came a burden.” Is that to be our case now? Is our greatness 
to become our burden, because we will not provide a real Army” 
to uphold it? And when we speak of an army, what do we 
mean ? 
** An army,” as defined by Sir Robert Gardiner, ‘is a body of troops com- 
‘seem on fixed-principles, of known necessary proportions, of various arms, 
aving relative purposes, working under a staff instructed for distinct duties, 





steadiness of millionaires. We think the observation of mankind 
rather inclines to award the palm for these qualities to men of 
moderate means. Your genuine speculator is mostly a man 
with nothing to lose, or next akin to nothing, or else a per- 


| son with so much money and so many ways of using it that he 


with extensive, various, accessory departments, and practically so habituated | 


to the combined discharge of their distinct duties as to be available at all 
moments, and under all circumstances, for immediate service.” 

We have no military body answering this definition. 
in numbers alone that military power resides. 
double the number of our troops and England might still be with- 
out an army.” 

Sir Robert Gardiner thinks he sees the key to our deficiencies in 
the constitutional control of the House of Commons. But that 
is a view which to many appears to be unsound. How, it is 
asked, can the House of Commons exercise so large an influence for 


It is not 


evil on the Army, when the Minister, and the Minister alone, | 


is answerable for its efficiency The fact is easy of explanation. 
It is true that the Minister is responsible, and that responsibility 
we trust will ever be maintained ; but whatever may be the views 
of the Minister, he cannot carry out his views if the House of 
Commons refuse him the means. Thus it may happen, and in- 
deed does happen, that, under a dread lest the Commons should 
reject his plan because it is too expensive, the Minister frames his 
estimates rather with a view to suit the House than with a view 
to complete efficiency, The Minister ought to act upon the dic- 
tates of military science and military necds: the House of Com- 
mons knows nothing of military necessities; it possesses no 
knowledge of military science. But, fully aware of this, the 
Minister should guide the House of Commons by force of state- 
ment and argument; or he should cease to hold his post when 
he is not permitted to fulfil one of its highest duties because the 
means are denied him. 

We have a huge empire; we daily stand on the verge of great 
perils; possibility of war is ever present. If we would maintain 
that empire, successfully front those perils, and diminish in num- 
ber the possibilities of war, we must neither forget to sustain in 
high efliciency the machine which embodies our military power, 
nor neglect to cultivate the military art, without which the ma- 
chine would be of little avail. This is the moral enforced by the 
pamphlets of Sir Robert Gardiner; pamphlets full of earnestness 
and the fruits of long experience. 


LIMITED LIABILITY IN BANKING. 
Ir the general public is torpid upon the late crisis in its relation 
to currency and banking, the letters we receive show that not a 
few individuals are active enough. Some of the letters bear upon 
what may be called the principles of currency. 
for instance, proposes, inter alia, to proportion the Bank rate of 
discount tothe amount of bullion; a plan that Mr. Macleod advyo- 


One correspondent, | 


“We might | 


| eally ‘‘in the hands of the manager.” 


never knows or cares how he stands, It is not your humble prince 
but your great emperor whose ambition disturbs the peace of the 
world. 

But under the ‘limited liability” system, it is difficult to see 


the shareholders. Their poverty may not injure them, but most 
assuredly their wealth can do them no good. When ashareholder 
has paid down his thousand pounds or any other sum for his 
shares, there is an end of him as regards customers and deposit~ 
ors. If the directors make away with the capital of the bank, he 
loses what he has paid down, but nothing can touch him further, 
Exeept as matter of gossip to the curious, it matters not to the 
creditors of an insolvent limited liability bank whether a share- 
holder has a thousand pounds or a million in his pocket; for not 
a penny can they reach. 

Our correspondent L. deprives himself of any argument to be 
drawn from the superior prudence with which a bank under li- 
mited liability will be managed, whatever that argument may be 
worth, Substantially he intimates—and the facts seem to support 
him—that shareholders cannot or will not control the directors, 
or even acquire a knowledge of their own affairs. He also inti- 
mates—what is more problematical—that a man with the influence 
that a million gives, and the commercial shrewdness, knowledge, 
and means of obtaining information, which it implies, is practi- 
If these views are true 
to the full extent, they rather point to the legislative extinction 
of joint-stock banks altogether, as mere hotbeds of fraud and rob- 
bery. They certainly are no argument for our correspondent’s 
wish to destroy such security as unlimited liability gives to the 
publie. 

And this security, we repeat, is the main thing to be cared for, 
The shareholders, be it remembered, undertake self-imposed du- 
ties for their own profit, and guarantee the fulfilment of all the 
precautions implied in a trust. The public at large are not so 
independently placed. Legislative joint-stock companies have 
perhaps more or less of the nature of monopolies ; and this, as the 
Zimes often points out in the case of railways, has the effect of 
limiting or removing competition, and compelling people to deal 
with the monopolists. In London or large commercial towns, 
this might not be the case as regards banks; the publie would 
probably have a sutlicient choice; but in smaller towns, as our 
correspondent ‘'T, C, H.” observes, there would be little option, 
and in very many places none. ‘The banks would dictate to the 
public, ‘ 

This question of general security is not altogether to be settled 
by theories or arguments, but by deduction from facts; and the 


' facts do not seem to us to favour the system of limited liability. 


If the affairs of the banks whose failure has of late impressed the 


| public mind be looked into, we do not think they will show that 


limited liability would have prevented their stoppage, still less 
have paid their debts. 

1. The British Bank, The directors divided the capital of the bank, 
and more money too, among themselves and friends; the manager very 
promptly followed so excellent an example. 

2. The Eastern Bank. Precisely the same course was pursued by ma- 
nager and director en chef, with even less regard to appearances than in 
the British Bank, 

3. The Newcastle 


Bani. One individual in high position, and we 


| suppose with the repute of a millionaire, touched nearly three-quarters 
| of a million. 


| rather hushed up. 


1. The Western Bank of Scotland. The affairs of this bank have been 
What has transpired shows that most culpable if not 
criminal advances have been made. In this case there was no lack of 
millionaires or of great lords to back them. 

5. The Liverpool Borough Bank. Were man, also with a mil- 
lionaire reputation, contrived to finger something like a million. Be- 
yond a culpable neglect of duty, the directors do not seem to have been 


one 


| criminal. 


cates in the second volume of his Theory and Practice of Banking,” | 


but with a more stringent ratio. Mr. Macleod fixes the rate of dis- 
count at four per centwhen the bullion amounts to fourteen millions, 
whereas our correspondent would be satisfied with three ; and this 
difference increases as the bullion declines. Most of our corre- 
spondents, however, refer to “limited liability,”—the question 


which seems next on the cards, and which wonder-working | 


panacea we may perhaps be dosed with before we reach the stage 
of more stringent regulations for speculative sharcholders and 
severer laws against insolvent bankers. 

Of course the main if not the only point for consideration is 
the security of the public—of the customers and depositors. 
Besides the fact that people would be shy of trusting this kind 
of banks with their money, almost the only argument in 


their favour that we have heard of is the greater prudence with | 
security, admits of further discussion. We pe goss it by, how- 


which banking business would be conducted when the share- 
holders were released from all responsibility after having paid up 
the amount of their shares, One form of this argument is put by 
a correspondent, ‘ L.,” whose letter we print; and it is to the 
effect, that under limited liability you would get a better class of 
shareholders—a grandee, may be, with ‘a million,” instead of a 
man with only ‘‘ten thousand pounds.” We demur to the con- 
clusion drawn by our correspondent as to the superior caution and 
* Spectator 1856, page 317 ; where the list of Mr. Macleod is given. , 





It is difficult to see how limited liability would have acted in 
preventing these proceedings. If it had influenced the con- 
duet of the directors, limited liability would have tended to render 
them’ more reckless than they were, as they would feel that 
beyond the loss of their paid-up capital their constituents were 
secure. There is no doubt as to the effect of limited lia- 
bility on the ereditors ; they must have put up with “the plank 
from the shipwreck.” We see at Liverpool, at Glasgow, at New- 
castle, how submissive the shareholders are to the director-in- 
terest, even when their property is at stake. Would they have 
lifted a finger had they been secured by a limited law? The 
ereditors in these banks have the prospect of a good dividend ; 
they would never have got a farthing beyond the shipwreck-plank 
under limited liability. 

The shareholder’s question, though secondary to the public 


ever, except to remark that we have proceeded upon the pre- 
sumption that the advocates of limited liability intend the full 
amount of the share to be paid up. If otherwise, we shall have 
all the real and alleged evils of the unlimited system as well as 
the evils of limited liability, The tenderhearted might still 
lament over the woes of speculative shareholders compelled by the 
cruelty of the law to pay their shot. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


ANOTHER participator in the correspondence on ‘“ frugal mar- 


riages,” who signs herself “‘ M. A. M.,” explains one thing which 
young wives want more than the specified 300/, a year ; it is 
training in the management of 2 household. The discovery of her 
own wants in that respect cost her considerable loss; and she had 
to make her education good by many experiments and contri- 
vances, to tie no small amusement of her maids in the process, 
This is unquestionably a substantial part of the question ; and 
economical inquirers—Mr. Henry Mayhew and the Rural Commis- 
sioner of the Morning Chronicle in former days conspicuous among 
them—have observed that the same want presses very hard upon 
the narrow houscholds of the working classes. To the same source 
many moralists have traced “ the greai social evil ”’—a want of 
proper knowledge on the part of young womankind, Their ig- 
norance not only incapacitates them for distinguishing right from 
wrong, but deprives them of the means of pursuing the right path 
even if they have learned to wish it. A lady, who has distinguished 
herself by what we may call a masterly administration in this be- 
half, declares that Industrial Schools are the great key to the 
objects which are attempted through prison improvements, poor- 
law unions, reformatories, and Magdalen institutions; and Mr, 
Adderley has made the same remark with regard to the young in 
general, A very large proportion wander into vice partly because 
they know no better, but chiefly because they have not learned 
how to pursue an industrious course of life. The want presses 


to establish a day-school on the same principle in the Western 
Central district, but at terms so moderate—from 6/. to 9/. a year 
——that parents of much humbler means may place their daughters 
in the way of obtaining sound instruction in history, languages 
and the knowledge requisite for educated society, Now such 
knowledge lies at the very root of a knowledge of the world, of a 


| knowledge of one’s own mind ; it teaches pete of one’s own 


more severely upon girls than upon boys, because they are weaker, , 


more easily led astray, are less protected, less valuable for the 
employer, and less fortified by early education. We have had re- 
formatories and schools for boys; in several countries, England, 
France, America, &c., there have been mixed schools, to which 
there are many objections; but it is rather remarkable that only 


at the present day is any adequate attention specially devoted to | , ae . - ’ 
l : . t : , | secuting his historical studies as a worthy friend and disciple of 


the rescue and education of girls simultancously in several of 
those countries. We have before us the last number of the Vorth 
American Review, giving an account, not very complete, of the 
State Industrial Schools for girls, at Lancaster in Massachusetts ; 
an appendix to the Irish Quarterly Review, with an account of 
the movement to establish industrial schools in Ircland by Mrs. 
Ellen Woodlock ; and a circular for a plan of education for girls 
in London, of a class that cannot support the expense of teaching 
at the present rates for the new Ladies’ Colleges. 


The Massachusetts school was designed on the plan of a reform- | 


atory; it would appear to have been intended for children who 
were neither infirm in mind or body nor hardened criminals ; it is 
therefore a select school. Although it has been but a short time 
in operation, the combination of industrial teaching and kindness 
has already been proved to be very effectual. Many girls who, 
with the assistance of their parents, were on the high road to ruin, 
have been rescued for an honest and industrious life. There are 
schools of a similar kind, only mixed, at Boston, at Manchester in 
New Hampshire, &c. ; as there are at Hamburg, where the “ Rough 
House” is a favourable specimen of the mixed school. These are 
all reformatories. 

Mrs. Woodlock’s plan takes up the child at an earlier stage, 


ignorance, and points out the way to remedy it. Girls whose fa- 
culties have been trained at these schools will discover their own 
wants earlier than “ M. A, M.,” and in most cases will not be at 
much loss in finding out how to supply the deficiency, 


THE BUNSEN PEERAGE. 

Tue ennobling of Bunsen is in many respects more remarkable 
than that of Macaulay. Christian Charles Bunsen, born in 1790, 
is, and has been for the last thirty years, one of the most distin- 
guished members of the Liberal Conservative party in Prussia, 
which counts its adherents mostly in the ranks of the upper bour- 
geoisie. While King Frederick William IV was still Crown 
Prince, before 1510, he professed to belong to the party ; and he 
became very intimate with its leaders, chiefly with those who, 
like Bunsen, were men of literary as well as political renown. 
When he became King, Frederick William surrounded his throne 
with these men. Schlegel, Tieck, Cornelius, and others, were a 
pointed to important offices in Berlin, and M, Bunsen was sent, in 
1841, as Ambassador to London. In course of time, King Frederick 
Villiam’s Liberal aspirations cooled down considerably ; and al- 
though during the year 1848 they again boiled over for a short 
time, they finally sauk below zero ; and after Prussia had almost 
openly espoused the cause of the Czar in 1854, all the leaders of 
the Moderate party lost their places, Bunsen among them. Having 
what was ealled * resigned” the London embassy, M. Bunsen 
retired toa town on the Rhine, where he has lived ever since, pro- 


Niebuhr. 

‘The reason of his being lately elevated to the rank of Freiherr 
(Free-lord, perhaps equivalent to our “ Earl,’”’) is simply owing to 
the fact that the Prince of Prussia, like all heirs-apparent and 
aspirants to the crown, affects Liberal principles, Bs has taken 
advantage of his newly-aequired power to show his adherence to 
the cause. In spite of his late apparent retirement from public 
affairs, M. Bunsen has never pat to be one of the chief mem- 
bers, perhaps the chief member, of the Liberal Conservative 
party in Prussia, and it is as such that the royal or rather re- 


| gential favour descends on his head. 





and lays the basis of teaching in the form of substantial industry, | 


by which the school is made to pay its own way. In these few 
words, it will be noticed, we have described two or three striking 
—. Mrs. Wocdlock started in her enterprise by en- 


eavouring to discover kinds of work which would be suitable to | fren - . 
| law of primogeniture produces a numerous and therefore poor no- 


be executed by young girls. She began with ne dle-work ; 
cabbage-nets were devised for a girl who suffered from bad sight, 
and they suggested hair-nets of silk ; ‘‘tommies,” or, as they are 
called in England, ‘ dickies,”—that is, false shirt-fronts, were 
suggested by Mrs. Woodlock herself. These forms of manutfac- 
ture were very successful. Nets which were imported from Eng- 
land were made by Mrs. Woodlock’s pupils at prices that enabled 
them to be exported to England, Germany, and America. The 
“‘tommies ” also became an export. ‘They gave rise to a separate 


trade, hitherto unknown to Ireland, in the making of flat boxes to | 


contain them; the box-maker in turn finding employment for 
several girl apprentices. The factory and the workshop thus be- 
came the foundation of a school in which the pupil learned me- 
thods of working, the advantages of industry, some elements of 
general kuowledye, and a habitof discipline in life. Mrs. Wood- 
lock began in 1850, with lady patronesses and other helps that 
dropped off when the novelty ceased ; she straggled through cold- 
ness and apparently insuperable difficulties ; now she sees other in- 
dustrial oe rising, 

shirts, mittens, polka-jackets, crochet, &e. There can be no 
doubt that the pupils whom she is thus training in the business of 
life as well as of the workshop will have an independence in their 
own industry, suflicient to prevent them from being driven by 
want into vice. They will learn the way from childhood to 
womanhood, with a power of self-defence ; and they have a chance 
of becoming thrifty mothers in a rising home. 

But the same principles apply exactly to other classes, and to 
our own country. Already the colleges that have been establish- 
ed in London for young ladies have introduced to the middle class 
of society a species of education which at once renders the mind 
more independent and enables the student to take part in a | 
kinds of industry. These colleges have hitherto been special, and | 
therefore perhaps not so economical as they might have been, and 
thus limited to a select portion of the middle class. From 
amongst the friends of one of these colleges emanates a proposal 


on a foundation of manufactures in nets, | 


But there is another reason, His elevation to the rank of Frei- 
herr, under the condition that his title and dignity shall only 
descend to the e/dest son, is the first step towards the introduction 
of a law of primogeniture among the German nobility. Hitherto, 
in Germany as weil as in Franee, and partly also in Spain and 
Italy, the rank of the father has descended to all his children ; so 
that if a prince or count had twenty sons and daughters, they all 
would be so many princes and princesses, or counts and count- 
esses. Even in the royal succession the law of primogeniture has 
not been in general operation throughout Germany for more than 
two centuries. In France it was unknown to the first as well as to 
the second dynasty ; the four sons of Clovis shared the kingdom 
equally among themselves, and Louis le Debonnaire did the same: 
it was not till the race of Hugh Capet succeeded that the succes- 
‘sion to the crown was reserved to the eldest son. The want of a 


bility. In 1805 there were more than 20,000 noble families in 
Prussia, with an aggregate income not excecding seventeen mil- 
lion thalers (about 2,500,000/,) annually : since that time the num- 
ber of noblemen has nearly doubled, while their income has not 
doubled but rather the reverse ; for the nobility do not participate 
in commerce, but rather stand aloof from it; so that they are in 
process of being gradually ousted from their ground by the en- 
croachment of the moneyed classes. Now the Prince of Prussia is 
understood to be greatly in favour of strengthening the aristocracy ; 
and it is to the aid granted by the Regent of Prussia that Bunsen 
owes the completion of his new title. It is possible that M. Bun- 
sen’s relation with England may have helped to suggest the limit 
in his patent, but it certainly originates in a settled purpose, and 
marks the opening of a new era for Prussia. 


BAVARIA’S ROYAL FORTUNES, 
[Ovr account of the reigning families of Germany, last week, had 
a leading object, and the narrative was constructed with a view to 
that object, necessarily passing by episodes that might otherwise 
have tempted us as corroborating our general proposition, or as 
presenting matter of peculiar interest. There is one section of the 
subject which was necessarily excluded by the plan of our paper, 
but it is too interesting to be entirely passed over ; we refer to the 


, fortunes of the house of Bavaria, especially of its Princesses. ] 





The founder of the royal house of Bavaria was Duke Luitpold of Wittels- 
bach, who lived in the beginning of the tenth century, and whose sons ac- 
quired some territory on the Eastern borders of the Rhine, and became 
Counts Palatine of Wittelsbach. But, like all the other royal families of 
Germany, the descendants of Luitpold, through the nonexistence of a law of 
name IF soon split into numerous branches; and it was not until the 
atter end of the eighteenth century that they were reduced to the two lines 
still existing—the Electoral house of Bavaria, and the Palatine family of 
Deux-Ponts. By the grace of Napoleon I, the Elector Maximilian Joseph, 
head of the first-named family, was made a King, in the year 1805, and re- 
ceived together with his title a considerable increase of territory from the 
great dispenser of Continental thrones, It is with this Maximilian, the first 
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King of Bavaria, that the moden and the interesting history 
house of Wittelsbach begins. 

Elector Maximilian married twice : first, a Princess of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
by whom he had four children, two sons and two daughters; and secondly, 
a Princess of Baden, by whom also he had four children, all daughters. The 
individual fortunes of these three Princes and six Princesses illustrate in a 
singular manner the intimate and widespread connexions of the royal 
families of Europe. It is the four daughters of the second marriage that 
chiefly exhibit this marriage system. The two eldest of them, twin-sisters, 
born on the 13th November isot, are now the Queens of Prussia and of 
Saxony ; and the other two, also twin-sisters, born on the 27th January 
1805, are the ell-influential Archduchess Sophie, mother of the Austrian 
Emperor, and the Queen-dowager of sore 8 Thus, the daughters of the 
house of Bavaria have given fair promise to be for the Kings and Princes of 
Europe what the sons of the house of Coburg are to the Queens and Princesses. 
And in both cases the connecting medium of royalty was sought in a family 
of third-rate influence; for the house of Bavaria, at the time when these 
matrimonial connexions were formed, was as poor as the house of Coburg is 
even now. 

After Maximilian had been, as we have said, created King of Bavaria by 
the Emperor Napoleon, his chief object became to marry his children, espe- 
cially his daughters, into powerful houses, so as to gain by family alliances 
that influence which he could not hope to acquire by the mere strength of a 
newly-gained title. Accordingly, he offered the eldest of his daughters, 
the Prinicess Augusta, to Eugéne de Beauharnais, the adopted son of the 
French Emperor, who had just before been made Vice-King of Italy and 
Grand Duke of Frankfort. This marriage having been concluded, the King 
managed, after much diplomatic maneuvering, to unite his second daughter, 
Princess Caroline, to the Emperor Francis of Austria, then fifty years old. 
‘The Emperor had already buried three wives, the last of them only seven 
months before this union with Princess Caroline. To find a husband for 
the next Princess, Elizabeth, was a still more difficult task for the King of 
Bavaria; as we learn from the Memoirs of the Prussian General Wol- 
zogen ; Who, in the year 1819, came with his pupil, the Crown Prince (the 
present King) of Prussia, in the course of his European travels to Munich. 

* King Maximilian of Bavaria,” says Herr von Wolzogen, ‘‘ received me in 
the most friendly manner, and invited me to a private dinner. He there 
and then confessed to me, that the dearest wish of his heart consisted in 
marrying one of his daughters to the Crown Prince of Prussia. But this 
wish fulfilled, he said, he would die contentedly, (dann wiirde er ruhig 
terben.) Having sent for the Princesses, they all were in turn presented to 
me; and although I observed to his Majesty that my sole duty consisted in 
giving instruction in the art of war to Prince Frederick William, and not to 
seek a wife for him, his Majesty smiled, and dismissed me in the most gra- 
cious manner.” So much royal perseverance could not remain unrewarded, 
and accordingly, a few years after this interview with the worthy Herr von 
Wolzogen, the Crown Prince of Prussia was married to Princess Elizabeth. 
Her twin-sister, Amélie, had been united, a short time before, to Prince 
John of Saxony, who eventually became King. Maximilian of Bavaria 
now had only to seek husbands for the remaining two daughters; and he 
easily found them in Archduke Francis of Austria, who married Princess 
Sophie, and Prince Frederick Augustus of Saxony, who married Princess 
Marie, the twin-sister of Sophie. Sophie was Queen of Saxony even before 


the elder sister, Amélie, wife of Prince Frederick Augustus’s younger bro- . 


ther. Through such well-timed calculations, all the daughters of King 
Maximilian of Bavaria became consorts to some of the most powerful princes 
of Europe : one a temporary Queen of Italy, another an Empress of Austria, 
another an Emperor’s mother, another a Queen of Prussia, and the remaining 
two successive Queens of Saxony. 

These influential connexions of the house of Bavaria were kept up by the 
successors of King Maximilian I, but not so much personally as by their 
daughters and the other Princesses of the family. For whereas the female 
members of the house invariably married great Princes, the two sons of the 
first King were not so ambitious in their matrimonial aspirations. The 
eldest son, Louis, who ascended the throne in 1825, ane a Princess of 
Saxe-Altenburg; but, as is well known, he had other less regular con- 
nexions, among whom the far-famed Lola Montez. The only brother of 
King Louis, Prince Charles, united himself to a Mademoiselle Sophie 
Bolley, daughter of a French officer, who was ennobled under the title of 
Baroness of Beyersdorf. This latter union is said to be a very happy one; 
and Prince Charles and his wife spend their days in a secluded little 
chateau on the banks of the Lake of ‘Tes ern in the Bavarian Alps. . 

King Louis abdicated in 1848; and his son Maximilian IT, who had 
married in 1842 Princess Frederika, first cousin of the King of Prussia, 
succeeded him on the throne. The eldest sister of this present King is 
married to the Grand. Duke of Hesse; his brother Otto, King of Greece, is 
united with a Princess of Oldenburg; the next brother, Luitpold, has a 
daughter of the Grand Duke of Tuscany; Princess Adelgond is married to 
the Duke of Modena, and Princess Hildegarde to the Archduke Albert of 
Austria. The royal house of Bavaria, therefore, ‘is intimately connected 
with the leading Princes of Germany and the North of Italy; chiefly with 
the families of Austria, Prussia, Saxony, Hesse, Oldenburg, Tuscany, and 
Modena. Bavaria is the principal connecting link between the Protestant 
and the Catholic families of the sovereigns of Europe. 





THE EPICURE IN CHINA. 

“De gustibus non disputandum est,”—a dictum which means 
that tastes are not susceptible of the definition requisite for dis- 
cussion. Yet feasts may be described,—-witness Bruce and his 
Abyssinian experiences, Peregrine Pickle’s ‘feast after the man- 
ner of the ancients,” and even the uneaten feast of the Barmecide ; 
and witness most especially the feast of the Chinese as described 
by a born historian-cook in the Zimes, ‘‘ De gustibus” there may 
be no dispute, but ‘‘de dapibus” the controversy is eternal: the 
feast is the test by which each nation knows its own superiority, 
and even each class in a country. The Abyssinian pities the man 
who knows neither raw beef nor the vegetable that corrects the 
effects of that jockey-in-training’s diet. The Chinese, like the 
French, hold that we are barbarous for cating our meats 
raw ; but they excel the model nation in their sense ofour sa- 
vageness, for they find that we do the work of the slaughterhouse 
at table, and cut up the corpses of our food in presence. They 
rank us with the aborigines of Formosa. 

There are some points in any survey of international cookery 
that are not without interest. Stewed snails are a luxury in 
China; but the Chinese do not seem to fatten them like the 
countrymen of the elder Plinius, who would have exhibited shells 
containing many quarts. In modern Italy, among other modes 
of cooking, they fry their snails ; and then the morsel resembles 


of the royal | the very gem of a mouthful from the most poe part of a 

















| microscopic glasses. They accuse us of dining at the butcher's; 
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knuckle of beautifully roasted mutton. Disraeli the Elder com- 
plains that our meat-gorging population ignores the art of pre- 

aring vegetables ; whereas ancient cooks could transmute turnips 
into fish, as a master of the art did to satisfy the longing palate 
of a King of Bithynia in a war against the Seythians. But in 
the days of Disraeli the Younger we see vegetables compressed in 
slabs for long keeping, and used for our army in the Crimea, or 
employed in thrifty households at home to make exquisite soup, 
fragrant enough to astonish Sinon—the cook, not the traitor; 
and cheap enough to ‘‘rile” Cobbett—of the Rejected Addresses, 
not the Register. This cheap soup seems to be altogether more 
fragrant than the birds-nest soup of those highly-cultivated 
philosophers from whom we purchase our tea. Thus we ascertain 
a remarkable confusion of crudity and maturity in the cuisine of 
different epochs and countries, establishing the important fact 
that cookery is an art but not yet a science, its fundamental 
principles being still unsettled. 

The observations of the eminent Cook now in China establish 
another interesting fact. Nations as well as individuals may un- 
fit themselves for retaining the freshness and healthiness of their 
tastes. The staples of the Chinese feast appear to have consisted 
of soups, meats boiled to a degree that made it impossible to 
identify them, mouthfuls minced to bonbons, and hot wines in 


we might suspect them of living at the pastrycook’s. They glory 
in the too obvious effects of repletion and predigestion. They are 
a nation whose literature is couched in intricate diagrams, and 
whose Venus de’ Medici is made perfect by breaking the metatar- 
sal joint of the toes. Their habits incapacitate them for exercise ; 
want of exercise incapacitates them for digesting; and their 
whole cuisine has to accommodate itself to the tastes and capaci- 
ties of an invalid nation. How much of our own over-refinement 
of diet aang from similar causes ! 

The Romans objected to feasts for less than three or more than 
nine—fewer than the Graces or more than the Muses—with a pre- 
ference for seven. Some poets, both in prose and verse, have 
imagined the sweetest feasts to be téte-a-téte, like that in the 
story of Noureddin Ali and the Fair Persian; but perhaps when 
the Fair Persian bit the half of a grape held in the teeth of Nou- 
reddin, the taste of the fruit might be lost in distracting influences. 
The coddled Chinese, by the by, with their broken feet, have a 
dread of fruit. Though the most exquisite conversation, living 
poems, may pass at feasts téte-d-téte, yet undoubtedly average 
conversation is best promoted by a “third party ”—a quincunx 
or a heptarchy, or any number which does not offer a “tie” of 
votes nor drown individualism in chorus. But we are assuming 
that conversation is essential to the feast. The ancients thought 
so; our modern morals have but recently emerged from the bar- 
barism of ‘silence at meals.” The accomplished traveller in 
China says nothing of the good things exchanged at table,—per- 
haps he has not yet mastered the jeux-d’esprit uttered in monosyl- 
lables arranged in diagrams; but it appears that the Celestial 
etiquette makes a point of exchanging slugs, which the polite 
feaster must thrust into the mouth of his neighbour. It seems to 
be the Chinese mode of hobnobbing—the equivalent for the grape 
divided between Noureddin and his Fair Persian. 

He is the greatest artist who produces the largest effect with 
the smallest means. Perhaps the most exquisite cookery is that 
which is simplest and purest ; but perhaps also the most exquisite 
part of the feast, all the world over, cannot be put even into a 
stewpan,—perhaps in all countries a feast can be made out of “a 
dinner of herbs”; though it is difficult to imagine that where 
the Fair Persian has broken feet and Noureddin broken digestion. 


Letters to the Evitor. 


A PROPOSAL FOR AN ALTERATION OF THE 
CURRENCY AcT OF 1844, 
Kingweston, 26th January 1858. 

Sm—I would like to ask, whether we have not really for the last few 
years been regulating the currency by the rate of interest of money, go- 
verned by the Bank rate of discount ? When the Act of 1844 failed us, a 
high rate of interest has speedily brought back bullion : why may we not, 
therefore, regulate the exchanges in future by merely providing that when 
the stock of bullion is low the rate of interest shall be hieh ; 

If Lord Grey’s plan of a national paper currency is adopted, it will not be 
difficult to establish this relation between the rate of interest and the stock 
of bullion. The department charged with the issue of notes, besides ex- 
changing them for gold, must issue others on some kind of security, at a 
certain rate of interest. Under ordinary circumstances, it may be left to the 
Treasury to fix the rate; but when the stock of bullion in the department 
falls below a certain amount, a minimum rate of interest must be fixed, and 
a scale established of amounts of bullion and minima, the latter increasing 
as the former diminish. 

As an example of what I mean, I will give a scale. When the stock of 
bullion is less than 14 millions, let the rate of interest be not less than 

3 per cent ; 
When less than 12 not less than 4 __,, 





” 10 ” 5 ” 
” 8 ” 6 ” 
” 6 ” 7 ” 
” 4 ” 8 ” 

2 ” 9 ” 


” 

and when the bullion is exhausted, at least 10 per cent. I conclude, of course, 
that the securities must be Government Securities ; and this, in fact, reduces 
the proposal in its financial bearings to the treatment of our paper circu- 
lation as a portion of the National Debt not bearing interest. 

I conceive that the complaint of the merchant against the Act of 1844 is, 
not that it forces him to pay a high rate of discount, but that it may alto- 
gether prevent his getting accommodation ; and that the prospect of the 
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danger, and the means each man takes to counteract it, must increase the 
danger. P 

If the questions with which I began can be answered in the affirmative, 
we may safely leave the currency to regulate itself as to its extension or 
contraction. 


I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, F. Hf, Dickrnson. 


LIMITED LIABILITY OF BANK SHAREHOLDERS, 
2th January 1858. 
Sir—I do not quite agree with the reviewer of M‘Culloch’s book in last 
Spectator about limited liability. No doubt, as regards the same individuals, 
it is better to have their unlimited than their limited liability—I mean, 


better for the creditors; but the fallacy lies in assuming that the indivi- | 


duals are the same. Suppose two persons shareholders in a bank, cach to the 
amount of a thousand pounds. ie is worth ten thousand, B. a million— 
are they on equal terms? A. can but lose ten thousand pounds by the failure 
of the bank, while B. will lose a million. 


caution : where it acts at all in this way, it acts to keep the cautious man 


out of the concern ; but when he is in it, unless he is a Director, he has 


no practical way of exercising his caution, and when he is a Director we 
see how much he is in the hands of the manager. 

What I should propose, on the contrary, would be, that liability, divi- 
dends, and votes, should all be restricted to the paid-up capital of each 
shareholder; that the amount of paid-up capital should be blazoned in the 
banking shop, so that every customer could see; that, as in France, the 
Directors or Gérants should be liable without limit, and that their qualifi- 
cations should be such an amount of paid-up capital as would put them on a 
footing of great substantiality. 

The power of the shareholders should be limited to that of electing the 
Directors and appointing Auditors. In case of failure, the affairs would be 
wound-up, as in a common partnership: the shareholders, having lost their 
capital, would have nothing more to do with the matter, . 


27th January 1858. 

One more last word onthe subject of Banks. 

In your remarks on M‘Culloch’s recommendation of [ objection to] li- 
mited liability, have you quite hit the right nail on the head ? You wind 
up with saying—‘ That customers would be more careful, we can readily 
believe. Gullible as is the publie, we think they would be so careful, that 
liability would be by no means the only thing ‘ limited’ in the concern,” 
But if so, does not this very circumstance supply the strongest possible sup- 
port to Mr. Hankey’s modification of Mr. Headjam’s original motion ?—i. e. 
to the argument for allowing freedom of choice both to the proprietors of a 
bank and to its customers ? 

But is it not the fact, that very few customers have in reality a freedom 
of choice in this matter, exeept perhaps in London? In towns which sup- 
port more than one bank, parish and corporation politics and trade connexion, 
to say nothing of expected ‘facilities,’ mainly decide the question. In 
towns not large enough to support more than one bank, or not possessing a 
bank of each Jecustptlen—ent in all country places—pcople who deal at all 
with a bank must of necessity do so with the one that is nearest or most 
accessible, T.C.u 

DECIMAL COINAGE, 

Sir—Considering the numerous publications which are “flying about "’ 
on the subject of decimal coinage, and some by persons of much note, it 
would be unreasonable to expect that my small voice could command much 
attention ; but if the plan I venture to propose be, as I believe it to be, both 
rational in itself and more convenient and practical than any of those which 
you have ennumerated and commented upon, I may hope that it will receive 
some consideration. 

I think it will be admitted, that any plan which very much deranges ex- 
isting ideas, especially among the poor and ignorant, will be attended with 
a great deal of difficulty, and will = roductive of much confusion and dis- 
tress. It appears to me to be essential to the popular success of any new 
system, that the small coin in which the poor count and with which they 
make their purchases should not be appreciably changed. There can be no 
doubt that they would have the greatest difficulty in using or understanding 
a coin of the value of 1-10 of two shillings, 2 4-10d., (the proposed cent,) in- 
stead of their ordinary pence and half-pence; and indeed, 1 suspect that 
we .should all, even the most educated and thoughtful among us, feel 
it disagreeably troublesome to reduce our present ideas of value to so 
omplicated a denomination. I am of opinion that the only way in which 
itcould be made intelligible to the —e classes would be by repre- 
seuting it as a ten-farthing piece, and giving it, instead of ** cent,” some 
name which would convey a constant remembrance that such was its ap- 
proximate value. Even then, there would be too much computation in- 
volved in its use to make it otherwise than a constant stumblingblock to the 
ignorant. The plan which I would propose in its place would be, to reduce 
the value of the present penny by 4 per cent, still retaining both the name 
and the coin, and to make 100 of these a gold piece of the value of eight 
shillings exactly, our monetary unit; the tenth of which, a silver piece of 
the value of tenpence, might be substituted for the shilling. The value of 
this silver piece would be exactly that of the French france ; and, as names 
are convenient to facilitate explanation, I will for the nonce (adopting the 
mode of formation used by the French in naming their own coin) call it a 
brit, and the golden unit (the eight-shilling piece) a royal. Now this sys- 
tem would throw the whole difficulty of the Boe Sa a very slight one 
it would be,—upon the educated classes, who would merely have to change 
the totals of their existing accounts, in order to reduce them to the new de- 
nomination, by multiplying the pounds by 2} and dividing the shillings 
(deeimally) by 8, adding the pence in the second place of the decimals. This 
would be too easy a process for any one capable of keeping accounts to object 
to fora moment. It would not affect the poorer classes, to whom the re- 
tention of the old and well-beloved names of pence and vt gn (the 
change in the value of which would be quite inappreciable) would divest the 
plan of the appearance of any formidable difficulty. The brit would be 
easily understood as a tenpenny piece; such familiar —e as (wo- 
and-sevenpence or five-and-sixpence would still be continued, only that two- 
and-sevenpence (two brits and sevenpence) would represent 27 pence in- 
stead of 31 pence, and five-and-sixpence (five brits and sixpence) would 
represent 56 pence instead of 66; in which the correspondence between the 
terms and the numbers would give a facility that does not exist at present. 


A coin of the tenth part of a penny might be struck and be called a ** mil.”’ 


Five of them would equal a halfpenny, and their low value might make 
them acceptable to the very poor. Farthings it would be necessary to abolish. 

There would be some other conveniences attending this system which are 
worthy of notice. It would be identical with that of the French, except 
that the unit, to which I have assigned the name royal, would be one place 
higher in the numerical scale, and would be a golden coin; the mil would 
be their centime, the penny their decime, and the brit their franc. The 
royal would be their ten-franec piece; and were we to adopt it as our unit, 
it is not, I conceive, unlikely, considering how much they have lately suf- 
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fered from their silver standard, that the French might be induced to follow 

our example, and, removing their unit a place higher, introduce the same 
| standard as ourselves. Considering the constant intercourse there now is 
| between the two nations, it would be no slight advantage that the monetary 
| systems of the two should correspond; and when they do, may we not ex- 
pect that the rest of Europe will soon find it convenient to adopt the same ? 

Another convenience has reference to our Indian dominions. The de- 
sirableness and the difficulty of introducing a gold coinage into India have 
| of late years been frequent subjects of discussion. The proposed royal 
would be a piece of the value of four rupees. It is my belief (and I have 
been long’in India) that a four-rupee piece is the only gold coin which is 
likely to become generally current in India. The Indians always count by 
fours; to amass of four they give the name of gunda, and in countinga 
large sum of rupees they count twenty-four of these masses for each hun- 
dred. The golden four-rupee piece would represent one of these masses or 
gundas. Their old gold mohur represents, in conformity with their system 
sixteen rupees, or four of these masses ; but its value is too great for gene 
use. The value of a rupee among Indians is equivalent to a pound amon 
| ourselves; and we can easily understand how much too large we should fin 

coins of the value of 16/. for ordinary purposes : few of them could be used, 
as few of the gold mohurs are used by the Indians. But it would be very 
| different with a four-rupee picce ; it would be as convenient to them as five- 

pound notes are to us—perhaps more so, 

The advantage which appears to me to recommend the system I propose, 

| is its great practicability. Trthe practical is to be rejected in favour of a 
| beautiful theory, we ought to diseard the decimal notation altogether, and 
| adopt the duodecimal, with a twelve digital system of arithmetic. There 
| 





can be no doubt that this would be far more perfect than our present deci- 
mal notation ; but we must first sce it adopted by our men of science before 
it could be introduced into our coinage and accounts with any hope of sue- 
cess. So far as I know, not even a book yet exists by which such a method 
| of arithmetical computation can be taught. The time, then, appears to be 
| far distant when it can come into familiar end popular use. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Sres. 
P.S.—In using the words roya/ and brit, I have not meant to propose 
them as the best or even eligible names. I have merely used them because 
explanation was difficult without distinctive appellations of some kind. 


AND MEASURES, 
London, 26th January 1858. 

Sirn—Notwithstanding all that has been written and said on the intro- 
duction of Decimal Moneys and Measures, so much es a ange seems 
to be still prevalent as to the points really requiring consideration, that even 
the humblest endeavour to remove it ought to appear to deserve well of the 
public. In the hope of being regarded in this indulgent light, your remark 
on the exquisite dryness of the details notwithstanding, I venture to submit 
the following summary, condensed for the sake of brevity into the form of 
Maxims or Resolutions. 

Ist, That as all known systems, both of numeration and (with the ex- 
ception of some Osiental) of notation also, are constructed decimally, it will 
tend much to promote facility of computation if measures of value and all 
other commercial measures be decimally constructed likewise. 

2d, That if a duodecimal construction be also desired, the simplest and 
best mode of effecting it will be to make the lowest denomination in each 
measure divisible by the number twelve, but all its other denominations by 
ten; in other words, if the simple decimal series of 10, 100, 1000, 10,000, 
&e. be not approved, the next best will be the combined series of 12, 120, 
| 1200, 12,000, &e. 

3d, But that, as this combination will necessitate the use of an extra co- 
lumn and of two modes of calculation in every account, it ought not to be 
adopted without mature consideration and plain proof of its superior utility. 


DECIMAL MONEYS 


4th, That the simplest and most complete decimal system yet devised is 
that in force in France, in which the unit of each particular measure is 
derived decimally from some other measure, in the following (reversed) or- 
der,—The unit of money, or the measure of value, from the measure of 
weight; of weight from the measure of capacity; of capacity from surface ; 
of surface from length; and of length from a decimal subdivision of a great 
cirele of the globe. 

5th, That until or unless some other system be devised, possessing the 
like qualities in a superior degree, the French system ought to be regarded 
so far as practicable as the common basis of all particular systems ; that is to 
say, whatever the unit, or the mode of subdivision, adopted in any par- 
ticular country or for any particular measure, the unit of every measure 
in every country ought, for facility of calculation and of intercourse, to be 
if possible some detinite proportion of the unit lnid down in the system of 
France ; [with the exception, perhaps, of its Mint standard of fineness.] 

In applying the foregoing general principles to the particular moneys and 
measures of England, it will be necessary to consider each measure sepa- 
rately, and convenient to observe the same (reversed) order as before. 

Ist. Money, ov Measure of Value. 

That the weight used in mint operations, or coinage, ought to be the 
same as that and for all other articles, as detined below. 

That the standard of fincness or purity for both gold and silver ought 
to be one and the same; and that this standard ought to be, neither nie 
parts in ten as in France, nor 111 parts in 120 as in English silver, but 11 
parts in 12 as in English gold. ‘ : ’ 

That the Mint prices of the three metals used, /.¢. their relative values in 
un-seignoraged coinage, ought to be—1 grain of gold = 15 grains of silver, 
and 1 grain of silver = 40 grains of copper or bronze; or, gold 1 =silver 
15 = copper or bronze 600. 

That the monetary unit ought to be a decimal subdivision of the weight 
unit either of standard gold or standard silver ; and ought not in value 
to execed twenty-five shillings, or fall short of tifteen shillings, of present 
money. 

That between these extremes, such an unit ought to be selected as will 
best harmonize with the established usages of this country, and with the 
units of those countries with which it has greatest or most frequent com- 
mercial transactions, when reduced to the common basis laid down above. 

2d. Measure of Weights. 

That the unit of weight ought to be neither the troy pound, nor the 
avoirdupois pound, nor a pound composed of 16 avoirdupois ounces, but 
either a equal toa kilogramme, or a pound 4g toa half-kilogramme ; 
| é.e, it ought to be equal to neither 5760, nor 7000, nor 7680 troy grains, 
but either to 15,434 or 7717. . 

That one and the same measure ought to be applied to all articles what- 
| ever that are bought or sold by weight, including the precious metals ; [but 
| perhaps excepting pearls and precious stones. } 

3d. Measure of Capacity. 

That the units of the measure of capacity, for articles rape and rf re- 
spectively, ought to be multiples, not of the present imperial pint of 34.659 
cubic inches, but either of a quart (or = —_ to a litre, or of a pint 
equal to a half-litre, containing respectively 61.028 and 30.514 present cubic 
inches, 
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That bottles and other similar vessels ought to be severally designated as 
fours, fives, sixes—eights, tens, twelves, &c.—according to the porportion 
they bear to a decimal gallon ; a quart, stoup, octave, and pint, being re- 
spectively one fourth, fifth, eighth, and tenth of that measure. 

4th. Measure of Surface. 

That the unit of the measure of surface for land ought to consist, not of 

4840 square yards as at present, but of 1000 square fathoms, (or 4000 square 
ards,) whether the fathom be composed of two English yards, or of two 
rench yards, as respectively defined below. 

In the former case, the land unit will comprise 4086.216, in the latter 
4784.184 present square yards. 

5th. Measure of Length. 

That the basis of the measure of length ought to be a meridian or other 
great circle of the globe. 

That such great circle ought, for all purposes on both land and sea, to be 
subdivided in one or other of the two ways following,— 
dai —Into 360 degrees; each degree into 60 miles; and each mile into 
1 ‘athoms or 2000 (English) yards of 36.454 present inches. 

(2d)—Into 400 degrees ; each degree into 100 kilométres or half-miles; and 
each kilométre into 1000 métres, (French) yards, or half-fathoms of 39,371 
present inches. 

To the above may be also added, for the sake of completeness, though not 
immediately concerned in ordinary commercial transactions, the two fol- 


lowing, namely— “~ = 
te me, 


That, as recommended .by Sir John Herschel, (Outlines of Astronomy, 
sec. 147, 935,) the astronomical day ought to be assimilated to the civil, by 
being made to extend, not from noon to noon, but from midnight to mid- 
night ; and to be noted accordingly, at the Royal Observatory, and all other 
establishments connected with the Government, and in the Nawtical Al- 
manack. 

That in the Journals of the Houses of Parliament and Convocation, the 
Universities, and all other publie bodies, and in the log-books of the Royal 

avy and merchant service, the hours from midnight to midnight ought to 
be numbered in one unbroken series from 0 to 24, as in astronomical records, 

7th. Longitude. 

That, as also recommended by Sir John Herschel, (see. 99, 91, 935,) 
longitude ought to be reckoned in all Government and public maps and 
charts, and in the Nautical Almanack, not as procecding both Eastward and 
Westward, but Westward only, from the first meridian, 

That the first meridian ought to be, not that of Greenwich, but one pass- 
ing through some point in Behring’s Straits ;_ so that it may not intersect 
any continent, and that in terms of longitude Europe may always be de- 
scribed as lying to the Westward of Asia, and America as Westward of Eu- 


rope. 

That, until otherwise determined, the first meridian ought to be that 
which passes through a point lying 168° 45° West or 191° 15’ East from 
Greenwich ; making a difference of 12 hours 45 minutes in time, 

Your obedient servant, ii*. 


[For Booxs, &e., see the accompanying 
Monthly Supplement.) 


BIRTHS, 

On the 27th August, in the garrison of Lucknow, the Wife of the late J. Bensley 
Thornhill, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, prematurely, of a daughter, who died on the 
3d September. 

On the 27th January, at Hyndford House, Brompton, the Wife of Major-General 
Carmichael, C.B., of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Gayton, Norfolk, the Wife of the Hon. and Rev, John Harbord, 
of a daughter. 

On the 29th, at Dundanion Castle, Cork, the Lady of Sir Thomas Deane, of a 


son. 

On the 28th, in New Burlington Street, Lady Hulse, of a daughter. 

On the 29th, in Upper Belgrave Street, the Hon, Mrs. Brand, of a son, 

On the 29th, at Maristow, near Plymouth, Lady Lopes, of a daughter. 

On the 3lst, at Leamington, the Wife of Chandos Wren Hoskyns, hsq., of Wrox- 
hall Abbey, Warwickshire, of a daughter. 

On the 3st, at Uffington House, near Stamford, the Wife of the Hon, Captain 
Bertie, of a daughter. 

On the 2d February, in Rutland Gate, the Lady Alfred Churchill, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at 68, Eccleston Square, the Wite of Charles W. Curtis, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 30th November, at Singapore, Charles Bell, Esq., 
Charlotte Erskine, second daughter of Mr. and the late 
Goodeve, of Clifton. 

On the 6th January, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, C.W., Edward Blake, Esq., 


of Bangkok, Siam, to 
Lady Frances Jemima 


of Toronto, barrister-at-law, eldest son ef the Hon. the Chancellor of Upper | 


Canada to Margaret, second daughter of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Huron. 

On the 26th, at the English Church, Heidelberg, Wilhelm Graf von Zeppelin, of 
the Austrian Service, to Mabella Frances, eldest daughter of the Hon, John Henry 
and Lady Mabella Knox. 

On the Ist February, at St. John’s Church, Henry William Forster, only son of 
Francis, brother of the late Lord Forester, to the Hon. Eleanora Alexandrina 
Fraser, daughter of the late Hon. Wm. Fraser, and sister of Lord Saltonn. 

On the 2d, at St. George’s, Hanover Square. Hugh Charles, son of John Charles 
Bettesworth Trevanion, Esq., of Carhays, Cornwall, to the Lady Frances Bowes 
Lyon, daughter of the late Lord Glamis, and sister of the Earl of Strathmore, 

On the 2d, at Prestwich, Captain John Grant, late 42d Royal Highlanders, 
eldest son of James Murray Grant, Esq., of Glenmoriston, Inverness-shire, to 
Anne, second daughter of Robert Chadwick, Esq., of High Bank, Manchester; 
also, at the same time and place, Salusbury Gillies Payne, Esq., only son of Sir 
Charles Gillies Payne, Bart., of Blunham House, Bedfordshire, to Catherine Anne, 
youngest daughter of Robert Chadwick, Esq. 

DEATUS. 

On the 20th May, drowned, at sea, from on board the Cossepore, on her passage 
from New Zealand to Manilla, George Augustus, eldest surviving son of the late 
Captain George Walter Story, formerly of the 4th Dragoon Guards. 

t Seetapore, in Oude, (supposed on the 3d June last,) Henry Bensley Thornhill, 

» A t-C issioner, y gest son of the late John Thornhill, Esq., 
Director E.1.C.; and, at the same time, Emily Heathfield, wife of the above- 
named H. B. Thornhill, youngest daughter of Frederick Lock, Esq.; and Catherine, 
their only child ;—all murdered in the mutiny at the above station. 

During the siege of Cawnpore, some time before the capitulation in June last, 
shot in the intrenchments, Arthur Jenkins, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, Assist- 
ant-Commissioner in Oude, third son of the late Sir Richard Jenkins, G.C.B.; in 
his 24th year. 

At Lucknow, shot through the body on the 8th July, and died of cholera on the 
20th, the Rev. Henry Sted Polehampton, Garrison Chaplain, and late Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Oxford ; in his 33d year. 

On the 12th October, at Lucknow, J. Bensley Thornhill, Esq., Bengal Civil 
Service, of wounds received on the 26th September. He nobly headed a party to 
bring in the wounded that were left behind on the 25th, and received his death- 
wound when taking the eldest son of General Sir Henry Havelock into a place of 
safety when he was wounded. 

On the 24th, at sea, on board the ship Storm Cloud, Henry Edward Gleig, the 
infant son of Lieutenant H. L. Gleig, 32d Bengal N.I.; aged 3 years and three 
months. Also, on the 3d December, off St. Helena, on board the ship Stamboul, 
Louisa, his wife; in her 27th year. And, on the 22d January, in the Downs, 
Mary Mowatt, his infant daughter; aged 3 months and 21 days. 








1 On the 2Qist N ovember, from the effects of a wound, received at Lucknow, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Johu Lionel Stephenson, C.B., Commanding the Ist Madras 
Fusiliers ; in his 47th year. 

On the 18th December, while gallantly leading his regiment against the mutineers 
of the 34th Regiment, the Hon. Robert Byng, brother of Viscount Torrington, 

On the 7th January, at the Benevolent Institution for the Relief of Aged and 
Infirm Journeymen Tailors, Haverstock Hill, after a residence there as a pensioner 
for many years, Archibald Stewart, a native of Scotiand ; in his 95th year. 

On the 29th, in Cumberland Place, Bayswater, Robert Baldwin, Esq., formerly of 
Paternoster Row ; in his 78th year, 

= the 30th, at Sevenoaks, Colonel Holeroft, late of the Royal Artillery ; in his 
80th year. 

On the Ist February, at Dover, Captain Sir John Hamilton, Kt., and Chevalier of 
the Order of Leopold ; in his 93d year, 

Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 2. 
War Orricr, Feb. 2.—Caralry—Royal Regiment of Horse Guards—Lieut. Sir 
B. P. Henniker, Bart. to be Capt. by purchase, vice the Hon. G. W. Milles, 
who retires; Cornet and Adjt. G. Bull to have the rank of Lieut.; Cornet P, 
Bennet to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Sir B. P. Henniker. 

Ist Drag. Guards—Capt. T. W. Still, from the 65th Foot, to be Capt. (paying the 
difference,) vice Kempt, who exchanges, receiving the difference. 

6th Drag. Guards—T. M. Turner, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice 
Grainger, promoted ; Cornet W. H. Burder to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Grainger, 
whose promotion, by purchase, on the 4th of Dec. 1457, has been cancelled, 

3d Light Drags.—Cornet H. H. Unett, from the llth Light Drags. to be Cornet, 
without purchase, vice Annesley, appointed to llth Light Drags ; R. Piffard, Gent. 
to be Cornet, by purchase, vice W. H. Davis, promoted in the 4th Light Drags, ; 
J.O. Phibbs, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Lomax, promoted in the 
| 10th Light Drags. 

4th Light Drags.—Cornet W. H. Davis, from the 3d Light Drags. 
purchase, vice the Hon. F.G, Ellis, promoted. 

9th Light Drags.—The second Christian name of Cornet Starkey, appointed by 
purchase on the 15th of Jan. is Stanton, not Staunton, as previously stated, 

10th Light Drags.—The second Christian name of Cornet Vandeleur, appointed 
by purchase on the 15th of Jan. is Toler, and not John, as previously stated. The 
appointment of F. O. Fitzgerald, Gent. to a Cornetey, without purchase, on the 8th 
of Jan has been cancelled. 

llth Light Drags.—Cornet J. G. Annesley, from the 3d Light Drags. to be Cor- 
net, vice Unett, appointed to the 5d Light Drags. 

13th Light Drags. —W. N. Carleton, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase. 

Military Train—Ensign V. Aplin to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Beatty, 
| who resigns; Ensign J. Bodkin to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Young, who 
resigns. 

Royal Artillery —Assist.-Surg. W. Tanner, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. ; 
Assist.-Surg. W. J. Cumming, M.D. from the Statf, to be Assist.-Surg. 

Infantry—Scots Fusilier Guards—Brevet-Col. F. H. Turner, from half-pay 
Unatt. to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. vice Brevet-Col. Brooke, who exchanges ; Lieut. 
and Capt. and Brevet-Major the Hon, A. E. Fraser to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by 
| purchase, vice Turner, who retires; Lieut. and Capt. and Brevet-Major R. Gipps 

to be Capt. and Lient.-Col. by purchase, vice Moorsom, who retires; Ensign and 
| Lieut. the Hon, W. R. Trefusis to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Gipps; A. 
A. Spiers, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Trefusis. 

2d Regt. of Foot—Lieut. A. M. A. Page to be Instructor of Musketry. 

3d Foot—Ensign J. 1H. Le Coeq to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Roe, promoted ; 
D. G. C, Elwes, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, viee Le Coeq. 

Sth Foot—To be Captains, without purchase—Lieut. E. L. Green, from the Cape 
Mounted Rifles; Lieut. T. C. B. St. George, from the 8h Foot;. Lieut. J. T. N. 
O'Brien, from the 70th Foot; Lieut. 8. B. Kekewich, from the 55th Foot. To be 
Lieutenants, without purchase—Licut. C, F. Houghton, from the 57th Foot; Lieut. 
8. F. Sewell, from the 57th Foot; Lieut. R. Cook, from the 2ist Foot; J. Wray, 
Esq. late Paymaster Ist Light Infantry Regt. British Swiss Legion, to be Pay- 
master. 

7th Foot—P. G. H. Somerset, Esq. late Capt. and Lieut.-Col, Coldstream Guards, 
having raised a battalion of 1000 rank and file, to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, 
To be Captains, without purchase—Lieut. G. Wedderburne, from the 76th Foot; 
Lieut. and Adjt. R. Harbord, from the 36th Foot. To be Lieutenants, without pur- 








to be Lieut. by 


chase—Lieut. A. J. Arnott, from the 55th Foot; Lieut. A. Gardner, from the Ist 
Lieut. W. Hartrick, from the Ist 


Foot; Lieut. H. 8. Harrison, from the 30th Foot ; 
Foot. ‘To be Ensigns, without purchase—E, W. Griffiths, Gent.; V.U. Lange 
worthy, Gent.; E. H. Loveridge, Gent.; G. Holyoake, Gent.; W. L. Geddes, 
Gent. ; E. L. Gatacre, Gent.; A. Ashton, Gent.; C.G. Bolam, Gent.; R. F. But- 
ler, Gent. 

llth Foot 
which were published in the Gazette of the 15th ult. 
Gambier, Gent. H. Journeaux, Gent. C. G, Way, Gent. 

12th Foot—Ensign M. Coke to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Fraser, whose 
transfer fiom the 42d Foot, as stated in the Gazette of Jan. 12, 1858, has been cane 
celled. 

2lst Foot—E. FE. D. Boycott, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase. 

36th Foot— D. Newbolt, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Sale, promoted. 
4st Foot—Lieut. T. F. Boddington has been permitted to retire from the service 
by the sale of his commission. 
60th Foot—P. OB. Butler, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Wilmot, 
| whose appointment, as stated in the Gazette of January 15, 1858, has been can- 
celled, 

65th Foot—Capt. J. Kemp, from the Ist Drag. Guards, to be Capt. vice Still, who 
| exchanges, 

76th Poot—Ensign J. B. Sawyer to be Lieut. without purchase, vice J. C. Clarke, 
promoted; Lieut. L. E. O'Connor to be Adjt. vice J.C. Clarke, promoted in the 

| 13th Foot ; Sergt.-Major E, Coghlan to be Quartermast« Ii. Tyler, who retires 
upon half-pay. 
78th Foot—J. 
whose appointment on Jan. 15, 1858, has been cance 
8lst Foot—Ensign J. F. Jellicoe to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Neville, 
dec. ; Quartermaster-Sergt. M. Curry to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Jellicoe. 
Sith Foot—Lieut. W. M‘G. Keats to be Capt. without purchase, vice Pakenham, 
killed in action; Lieut. F. Hardy to be Capt. without purchase, vice Keats, whose 
promotion on Novy. 27, 1857, has been cancelled; Ensign E.C. 8S. Hely to be 
‘Lieut. without purchase, vice Keats; Ensign M. Williams to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Humphrey, whose promotion, on August 14, 1857, has been can- 
celled. To be Ensigns, without purchase—Sergt.-Major G. Lambert, vice Hely ; 
Ensign 8. R. Forster, from the 48th Foot, in succession to Lieut. Sandwith, killed 
in action; Ensign G. W. Coventry, from the 39th Foot, in succession to Lieut. 
Gibaut, killed in action; Ensign F. Cornwall, from the 62d Foot, in succession to 
Lieut. Poole, killed in action; Ensign G. R. Hassall, from the 30th Foot. 

Sith Foot—Assist.-Surg. P. B. Smith, M.D, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Davidson, appointed to the Staff. 

89th Foot—Lieut. J. A. Barstow to be Adjt. vice Holmes, promoted. 

93d Foot—Major and Brevet Lieut.-Col. R. L. Ross, from a Dépot Battalion, to be 
Major, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Gordon, who exchanges. 

96th Foot—Ensign J. H. Thompson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Kirk, pro- 
moted; Lieut, J. H. Thompson to be Adjt. vice Kirk, promoted : R, Thorp, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Thompson. 

Rifle Brigade—Lieut. J. S. Knox to be Instructor of Musketry ; W. Grant, Gent. 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Allaire, promoted. 

Dépot Battalions—Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. C. H. Gordon, from the 93d 
Foot, to be Major, vice Ross, who exchanges. Capt. R. G. Coles, of the Ist Foot, 
to be Instructor of Musketry. Capt. T. Rowland, of the 25th Foot, to be Instructor 
of Musketry. 

Hospital Staff—The appointment of Surgeon P, H. Roe, from the Gold Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps, to be Staff-Surgeon of the First Class, to bear date the 4th September 
1857, instead of the 23d October 1857, as previously stated. Assist.-Surg. P. David- 
son, M.D. from the 87th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Smith, appointed to the 87th 
Foot. The third Christian name of Staff-Assist.-Surg. Dr. Symons is ‘‘ May.” 

Brevet.—The undermentioned officers, having completed three years’ actual ser- 
vice, on the dates stated against their names, in the rank of Lieut.-Col. to be pro- 
moted to be Colonels in the Army, under the Royal warrant of the 6th October 1854— 

| Lieut.-Cols. R. Wardlaw, of the Ist Dragoons; A. C. Bentinck, 7th Dragoon 
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Erskine, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Caldecott, 
Ned. 
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Guards; R. D. Kelly, 34th Foot. The second Christian name of Capt. J. Banna< 
tyne, 8th Foot, promoted to be Major of the Army, in the Gazette of the 19th 
January 1858, is Millar. Quartermaster H. Tyler, half-pay 76th Foot, to have the 
honorary rank of Captain, under the Royal warrant of the 17th December 1855. 

The undermentioned promotion has taken place in the East India Company's 
Army, consequent on the death of Major-Gen. M. Bagnold, Bombay Infantry, on 
the Ist of Dec. 1857. To be Major-Gen.—Col. H. Prior, Madras Infantry. 

The death of Gen, B. Kennett, of the Bombay Infantry, having taken place on the 
12th Oct. 1857, instead of the 8th, the undermentioned promotions are to bear date 
the 13th, instead of the 8th Oct. 1857, viz.—Lieut.-Gen. B. B. Parlby, C.B. Madras 
Infantry, to be Gen.; Major-Gen. J. Ketchen, Madras Artillery, to be Lieut.-Gen, ; 
Col. W. N. T. Smee, Bombay Infantry, to be Major-Gen. 

The undermentioned officers of the East India Company’s service, retired upon 
full-pay, to have a step of honorary rank as follows : To be Major-Gens.—Col. P. J. 
Begbie, Madras Artillery ;Col. C. F. Jackson, Bombay Cavalry. ‘To be Lieut.-Cols. 
—Majors F. Minchin, F. Knyvett, R. Mackenzie, Madras Infantry; H. Rolland, 
Bombay Infantry; T. Smyth, Madras Engineers; J. Hill, Bombay Engineers. To 
be Major—Capt, J. Mungavin, Bombay Veterans. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 5. 

War Oprricr, Pall Mall, Feb. 5.—Caralry—4th Drag. Guards—S, W. Rawlins, 
Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase. 

10th Light Drags.—P. Dodgson, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Fitz- 
gerald, whose appointment has been cancelled. 
~ Ith Light Drags.—Sergt. E. Corbett to be Riding 
resigned. 

14th Light Drags.—H. Bradley, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Bea- 
mish, promoted. 

16th Light Drags.—Capt. A. Burnand, from the 17th Light Drags. to be Capt. 
vice Steel, who exchanges. 

17th Light Drags.—Capt. C. Steel, from the 16th Light Drags. to be Capt. vice 
Burnand, who exchanges. 

Royal Artillery—Acting Veterinary Surg. W. Dorrofield to be Veterinary Surg. 
vice J. H. Carter, superseded, being absent without leave. " 

Infantry—Coldstream Guards—Ensign and Lieut. the Hon, W. Edwardes to be 
Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Caulfield, who retires. 

2d Foot—E. L. Hercy, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Newbatt, appointed 
to the 10th Foot. 

8th Foot—Ensign E. Tanner to be Licut. without purchase, vice Vincent, killed 
in action; Ensign E. T. Pinniger to be Lieut, without purchase, vice Tanner, 
whose promotion on the 11th Dec. has been cancelled. 

10th Foot—Lieut. W. Sykes, from half-pay of the late Land Transport Corps, to 
be Quartermaster. 

llth Foot—W.A. Smyth, Gent. to be Ensign without purcha vice Gambier, 
whose appointment has been cancelled; Quartermaster W. C. Napier, from half- 
pay of the late 2d Drags. British German Legion, to be Quartermaster. 

12th Foot—Cornet G, Wohimann, from half-pay of the late Land Transport Corps, 
to be Quartermaster. 

13th Foot—Ensign W. Moffett, from the 98th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Ruck, pro- 
moted ; Cornet J. Landry, from half-; ay late Land Transport Corps, to be Quarter- 
master. 

22d Foot—H. H. P. Vivian, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Glennic, 
deceased. 

28th Foot—J. O’Brien, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ducat, promoted ; 
A. St. G. Cuff, Gent. appointed to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Bourke, ap- 
pointed to the 10th Foot. 

32d Foot—To be Captains, without purchase—Lieut. W. J. Anderson, vice Power, 
died of wounds ; Lieut. C. KR. Ricketts, vice Mansfield, deceased; Li 
stoune, vice M‘Cabe, died of wounds, 
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vice Capt. Moore, killed in action, to be dated June 28, 1857, and not July 17, as 
stated in the Gazette of 29th Dec. last. To be Lieutenants, without purchase— 
Ensign J. W. Chariton, vice Lawrence, promoted ; Ensign W. H. Studdy, vice 
Wainwright, killed in action; Ensign J. Strachan, vice Thomson, killed in action ; 


arlton, whose promotion on th 


Ensign C. E. L. Bluett, from the 55th Foot, vice Cl 
u the 49th Foot, vice Studdy, 


Ist July 1857, has been cancelled; Ensign E. Lakin, fi 
died of wounds. ‘To be Ensign, by purchase—C, G. 
of Eusign Studdy, on the 17th July 1857, has been canes 

34th Foot—Ensign G. Maleoli to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Jordan, killed 
in action; Ensign L. Jordan, from the 2d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Malcolm, 

Oth Foot—Lieut. W. T. Hickman to be Capt. by » Blackall, who 





purchase, vi 


retires. 

57th Foot—W. T. E. Bentinck, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gledstanes, 
appointed to the 75th Foot. 

60th Foot—To be Ensigns, by purchase—J. Tottenham, Gent. vice Jenuings, 


promoted ; R. H. Beadon, Gent. vice Tuffnell, promoted; A. Murray, Gent. vic« 
Bilham, who retires. 

62d Foot—J, M. Theobald, Gent. to be Ensign, by purcha 
pointed to the 84th Foot. 

64th Foot—Major G. W. P. Bingham to be Lieut.-Col. 
Brevet-Col. Wilson, killed in action ; Capt. and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. C. j 
be Major, without parchase, vice Bingham; Capt. N. H. Shute to be Major, with- 
out purchase, vice Brevet-Licut.-Col. Stirling, killed in action ; 
to be Capt. without purchase, vice Sibley; Lieut. G. Knight to be 
purchase, vice Shute; Lieut. F. J. Hutchinson to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Morphy, killed in action; Lieut. 8. de C. O'Grady to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice M‘Crea, killed in action. To be Licuts. without purchase—Ensign J. W. 
Taylor, vice Fanning; Ensign A. W. L. Mirehouse, vice Knight. To be Ensigns 
Ensign G. R. Daniel, from 57th 1 , in sucee » Lieut Mackinnon, killed in 
action; Ensign W.J. Voules, from 30th Foot, vi r rm J. G. Anderson, 
from 39th Foot, vice Mirehouse; En ; from Sth Foot, vice Mor- 
rison, appointed Paymaster 9th Foot, 

67th Foot—Liecut. E. Coxon to be Lustructor of Musketry. 

76th Foot—G. T. Faussett, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Sawyer, pro- 
moted. 

83d Foot—To be Ensigns, by purchase—H,. C. Whitlock 
promoted ; M. Murphy, Gent. vice Chamley, promoted. 

85th Foot—Ensign G. H. Stace to be Instructor of Musketry. 

88th Foot—Lieut. W. Lambert to be Capt. without purchase, vice Day, killed in 
action; Ensign G. Walker to be Lieut. without purchase, viee Lambert. 

90th Foot —Brevet-Lieut.-Col. T. Smith to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice 
Brevet-Col. Campbell, died of his wounds; Capt. J. C. Guise to be Major, without 
purchase, vice Smith; Lieut. O. W. Every to be Capt. without hase, vice 
Denison, died of his wounds; Lieut. H. J. Haydock to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Guise. The promotions of Lieut. P. J. Deverill and Ensign H. B. Savory to 
be dated the Ist Oct. 1857, instead of the 4th Oct, 1857, as previously stated. 

93d Feot—Ensign W. 8. Mackenzie to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Stirling, 
died of wounds. 

94th Foot—R. Stuart, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Binckman, pro- 
moted. 

98th Foot—Ensign R. Thorp, from the 96th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Moffett, ap- 
pointed to the 13th Foot. 

Gold Coast Artillery Corps—Lieut. A. 8. Craig to be Capt, without purchase. 

Dépot Battalion—Capt. T. Anderson, 78th Foot, to be Instructor of Musketry. 

Brevet.—Lieut.-Col, J. 8. Wood, C.B. half-pay Unatt. and Assist.-Adjt.-Gen, at 
Aldershott, having completed three years’ actual service in the rank of Lieut.-Col. 
to be Col. in the Army under the Royal warrant of the 6th Oct. 1854. 

Memoranda.—Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. P. L. M‘Dougall, upon half-pay of 
the Canadian Rifles, and Major and Superintendent of Studies at the Royal Mil. 
Coll. to be Commandant of the Staff Coll, ; Major and Brevet-Col. W.C. E. Napier 
upon half-pay Unatt. to be Superintendent of Studies at the Royal Mil. Coll. Sand- 
hurst, vice M‘Dougall. 
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Apmrratty, Feb. 1.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. J. Taylor to be Capt. 





vice Farmar, to half-pay; First Lieut. J. B. Butcher to be Capt. vice Casey, to hal | 


pai Second Lieut. G. Johnson to be First Lieut. vice Taylor, promoted ; Second 
jieut. T. Brewer to be First Lieut. vice Butcher, promoted. 

Apwrra.ty, Feb. 2.—First Lieut. E. H. Starr to be Capt. vice Parke, dec. ; Second 
Lieut. R. L. Bourchier to be First Lieut. vice Starr, promoted. 























dieut., J. Edmon- | 
The promotion of Lieut. 8. H. Lawrence, | 


| solicitors, Wright, Carlisle; 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBUARY 2. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Holt and Craig, Alston, Cumberland, proprietors of the 
Gallygill Syke Lead Mine—Bennett and Hopkins, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire, 
surgeons—Elwon and Co. Eston Junction, Middlesbrough, Yorkshire, iron-masters 
—Fuller and Co. Newgate Market, poultry-salesmen— Howard and Son, Leicester, 
hosiers—Lee and Son, Bideford, Devonshire, upholsterers—Brabyn and Buse, Car- 
diff, shipwrights—Ottley and Turner, Bollington, Cheshire, stone-masons—Onyon 
and Co, Aldgate and Jewry Street, woollen-drapers ; as far as regards W. Onyon— 
Mellor and Sons, Oldham, cotton-dealers—Tirrell and Jones, Union Court, Old 
Broad Street, carmen—Clarke and Sons, Worsley and Manchester, cotton-manufac- 
turers ; as far as regards T. Clarke—Leach and Fish, Over Darwen, Lancashire, cot- 
ton-manufacturers—Safford and Wise, Hove, Brighton, schoolmistresses—Holland 
and Sons, Leicester, builders—T. and G. Eastham, Fishwick and Preston, Lanca- 
shire, cotton-spinners—C. and W. Richardson, Sunderland, millers—J. and E, Oakes, 
Kingswinford, Staffordshire, and Dudley, Worcestershire, maltsters and inn- 
keepers—T. and G. Tebbs, Leicester, drapers—Taylor and Thompson, Rochdale 
and elsewhere, joiners—Pickard and Shaw, Leeds, Berlin wool-dealers—Milward 
and Kirk, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—T, and J. Read, Shearsby, Leicester+ 
shire, fell-emongers—Robertson and Sims, Jermyn Street, dairymen—T. and E, Col- 
lier, Aldershott, boot and shoe makers—Pohlmann and Sons, Halifax, pianoforte- 
manufacturers— Wright and Chettle, Bingham, Nottinghamshire, seed-merchants— 
Morris and Lowe, Newcastle-under-Lyme, painters—Loyd and Warwick, Liverpool, 
tailors—Miller and Co. Manchester, cotton-winders, &c.—Southgate and Turner, 
London Wall, packers—Monro and Bastick, York Mews, Brompton, job-masters, 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Samvuri. Menpex, Fenchurch Street, commission-agent. 

Bankrupts.—Joux Warsox Lrrrier, Lower Edmonton, apothecary, to surrender 
Feb. 12, March 12: solicitor, Watson, Worship Street ; official assignee, Cannan, 
Aldermanbury . 

Tuomas Evisu, Deacox, Hemel Hempstead, tanner, Feb. 12, March 12: solici- 
tors, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; Grover and Lamb, Hemel Hemp- 
stead ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Francis Srepuens, Earls Barton, Northamptonshire, currier, Feb. 11, March 11: 
solicitors, Croft, Copthall Court ; Sill, Birmingham; official assignee, Bell, Cole- 
man Street Buildings. 

Tuomas TomxKrnson Ritey, Wolverhampton, wine-merchant, Feb. 13, March 6: 
solicitors, Smith, Wolverhampton; James and Knight, Birmingham; official 
assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham, 

Wituum Newey, Wolverhampton, grocer, Feb. 17, March 10: solicitors, Pinch- 
ard and Shelton, Wolverhampton, Hodgson and Allen, Birmingham; official 
assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Joun Bvrerss, Tipton, victualler, Feb. 11, March 11: solicitor, Duignan, 
Walsall; official assignee, Kinnear, Birmingham. 

Joux Kxiwp, Dunchurch, Warwickshiee, baker, Feb. 13, March 6: solicitors, 
Newsom and Morris, Warwick ; James and Knight, Birmingham; official assignee, 
Kinnear, Birmingham. 

Bexgawin Hitt, Wolverhampton, victualler, Feb. 15, March 8: solicitors, 
Pinchard and Shelton, Wolverhampton; Hodgson and Allen, Birmingham ; official 
assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Micnar. Micnaer, Aberaman, Glam 
citors, Abbott and Co. Bristol ; official assigne 











ganshire, grocer, Feb. 16, March 16: soli- 
Acraman, Bristol, 

Joun Browne, Plymouth, fringe-maker, Feb. 18, March I: solicitors, Ed- 
monds and Sona, P! Stogdon, Exeter ; official assignee, Hirtzell, Exeter. 

James Brapevey, Huddersfield, grocer, Feb, 22, March 22: solicitors, Clough, 
Huddersticld ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Joun Scnorixiy, Batley, Yorkshire, mason, Feb. 18, March 26: solicitors, Dun- 
ning and Kay, Leeds; Clarke, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds, 

Lewis Dransriziy, Leeds, rope-maker, Feb, 22, March 15; solicitors, Richard- 
son and Gaunt, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Wiwiam Wapsworrn and Joux Harrison, Salford, cotton-waste-dealers, Feb, 
12, March 5: solicitors, Atkinson and Herford, Manchester ; official assignee, Her- 
naman, Manchester 

Wi.1am Bowes, Keswick, Cumberland, spade-manufacturer, Feb, 12, March 12 : 
Gray and Mounsey, London; Hoyle, New castle-upon- 
Tyne ; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Ilexry Brown, North Shields, ship-owner, Feb. 15, 
and Co. Bow Churchyard ; Chater, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Neweastle-upon-T yne, 

Dirideads.—Feb. 24, Barker, Brixton, builder—Feb. 24, Dearlove, Palace Row, 
, timber-merchant—Feb, 24, Morison, Drury Lane, baker—Feb, 24, Sea- 
man, Eton, grocer— Feb, 21, Sanders, Doughty Street, and Brownlow Mews, Gray's 
Jun Road, builder—Feb. 24, Barnes, City Road, flooreloth-manufaeturer—Feb. 24, 
Rust, Surrey Place, Old Kent Road, cheesemonger—Feb. 25, White, Southampton, 
chinaman—Feb,. 26, Tucker, Copthall Buildings, and Hornchurch, Essex, commis- 
sion-agent—Feb, 26, Francis and Austen, Cheapside, warehousemen—Feb. 26, Lang- 
ford, Lewes, Sussex, brewer—Feb. 26, Cohen, Melbourne, Australia, general, mer- 
chant—Feb. 26, Lings and Lings, High Street, Southwark, cheesemongers—Feb. 24, 
Barber, Burslem, Staffordshire, iron-master—Feb. 26, R. and R. W. Harris, Bir- 
mingham, glass-manufacturers—Feb. 25, J. B. and W. A. Bartlett, Bristol, tailors— 
Feb. 20, Hodgson, Sunderland, timber-merchant—Feb, 25, Hill, Edenhall, Cum- 
berland, cattle-Jealer—Feb. Armstrong, Berwick-upon-T weed, linen-draper— 
Feb. 26, Doeg and Skelton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, timber-merchants—Feb, 24, Cad- 
man, Upholland and Billinge, Laneashire, brick-maker—Feb, 23, Bramwell, Glos- 
sop, Derbyshire, grocer—March 10, Rev. A. Keir, North Cave, Yorkshire, wood- 
merchant— March 10, Metealfe, Great Driffield and Bridlington, Yorkshire, draper— 
Feb. 24, Harrison and Co. Hulk bankers—March 10, Shaw, Hull, draper—March 
10, Rowe and Trenery, Lincoln, ironmongers— March 3, Crompton, Hull, vietualler, 
Certificates to be ‘granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
-Feb. 23, Anderson, Stephen Street, Lisson Gre 
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stone-mason—Feb, 25, 
Wells, Swaffham, Norfolk, stationer—Feb. 23, Bird senior and Bird junior, Great 
Yarmouth, wine-merchants—Feb. 23, Vandersluis, Lower Marsh, Lambeth, and 
Westminster Road, tailor—Feb. 26, Bean, Cheapside, hosier-—Feb. 26, Low, Broad 
Street Buildings, merchant—Feb. 26, Geen, University Street, ‘Tottenham Court 
Road, builder—Feb, 24, Bates, Surbiton, victualler-—Feb. 24, Hendry, Weymouth 
Street, Hackney Road, back-maker—Feb. 24, Waters, Haverstock Street, City Road, 
milliner—Feb. 24, Johneon, ¢ ilthorpe Street, Gray’s Inn Road, and Bell Yard, 
Gracechurch Street, builder—Feb; 25, Filler, e Street, merchant~—Feb, 25, 
\ndrewartha, Forest Uill Terrace, Kent, builder—Feb. 24, Seaman, Eton, grocer— 
Feb. 25, Falk, St. Mary-at-Hill, merehant—March 2, Curtis and Sayer, Cardiff, 
provision-merchant Feb. 25, Harrison, Rochdale, draper—Feb. 23, Mullins, 
Livespool, grocer—Feb, 23, Walker, Liverpool, ship-broker—Feb. 25, Roberts, Li- 
verpool, ship-owner—Feb. 25, Rainford, Liverpool, upholsterer—Feb. 25, Lambert, 
Liverpool, tailor—Feb. 23, Rawson, Halifax, tailor—March 2, M‘Rae, Newark- 
upon-Trent, tailor. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Uoughton, Friday Street, merchant ; second div, of 
ls. Id. and 1s. 7d. on new proofs, Wednesday next and three subsequent Wed- 
nesdays ; Edwards, Basinghall Street —M‘Millan, Wolverhampton, publican; div. 
of 9}d. any Friday; Whitmore, Birmingham—Goodwin, Longton, Staffordshire, 
earthenware-dealer ; first div. of ls. 6jd. any Thursday; Kinnear, Birmingham— 
Taylor, Leicester, manufacturer of fancy hosiery ; first div. of 8s, 4d. Monday next 
and two following Mondays; Harris, Nottingham—Garforth and Co, Earlsheaton, 
Yorkshire, manufacturers ; first div. of 2s. any Saturday; Hope, Leeds—Hurst and 
Co. Batley, manufacturers ; first div, of 8s. and first div. of 8s. 6d. on the separate 
estate of G. M. Hurst, any Saturday; Hope, Leeds—Campion, Whitby, banker; 
fourth div. of 7jd. on the separate estate, any Friday ; Hope, Leeds. _ 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Calder, Brechin, draper, Feb. 9—Moncrieff, G w, 
commission-agent, Feb. 5—Gebbie, Kilmarnock, skinner, Feb, 8—Parker, Par- 
tick, Glasgow, commission-merchant, Feb. 6—Macdonald, Glasgow, sewed-mus- 
lin-manufacturer, Feb. 5—Chaddock, Glasgow, merchant, Feb. 6—R. and D. E. 
Barclay, Glasgow, merchants, Feb, 6—J. and W. Wyper, Glasgow, wrights, Feb. 5 
—Mactarlane and Mackay, Glasgow, tobacco-pipe-manufacturers, Feb. 5—Bryce 
and Ferguson, Dunfermline, manufacturers, Feb, 10—Gray, Four-Mile House, For- 
farshire, contractor, Feb. U1. 





mecting. 
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Partnerships Dissolved.—Dixon and Sons, Lambeth, coal-merchants ; as far as 
regards R. 8, Dixon—Cowel and Bryce, Liverpool, ship-brokers—Hobbs and Co, 
Tintwistle, Cheshire, cotton-spinners—Preston and Co. Huncoat, Lancashire, cot- 
ton-manufacturers—Rhodes and Murgatroyd, Bradford, Yorkshire, general carriers 
—Atherton and Schofield, Blackrod, Chorley, Lancashire, coal-proprietors—W. and 
F. G. Cash, Bishopsgate Street, booksellers—Harding and Turner, King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk, steam-engine-makers—Peattie and Hendrie, Carlisle, brewers—The Ayles- 
bury Old Bank, Aylesbury ; as far as regards Z, D. Hunt—Belcher and Co, Basing- 
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hall Street, woollen-cloth-merchants—Puckle and Co. Godliman Street, Doctors’ 
Commons, proctors—Wild and Robinson, Hatton Garden, Birmingham, and Oberstein 






































































and elsewhere in Germany, lapidaries—Hardy and Wylde, Runcorn, Cheshire, corn- Austrian ........000e00s -5p.Ct.) —— | Fremch ......seeeeeeeee Mbp Cty —— 
merchants ; as far as regards G. Hardy—J. G. and J. Webster, Gaythorn, Lanca~- Belgian ..... 4 — 97 Mexican eocnées er 24 
shire, and Wolverhampton, tanners ; as far as regards J. Webster—Davis and Elfes, | weer +. 3 7 — —— anemapee , 03 
Flower and Dean Street, Spitalfields, dyers—Woolfall and Cunliffe, Manchester, a meme? “ ee te a —— eoee a 
cotton-spinners—Robinson and Co. Kersley Hall, Ringley Bridge, Lancashire, Chilian aes De “a le = 
farmers—Sykes and Co, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-merchants—The Chesterfield Danish .. ee eo nis Spanish ..... @ 

Brewery Company, Chesterfield ; as far as regards J. Champion—Mitchell and Co, | Ditto ...............0++++ 3 — 84 Ditto New Deferred 26 

Low Walker, Northumberland, iron-ship-builders—Parsons and Co. Leicester, ma- Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .23 — 654 | Ditto Passive .... 6} 
nufacturers of fancy hosiery—Pulman and Co. Halifax, and Sowerby Bridge, York- Ditto ».eeseeecereerere wit = 993 Turkish .... .....+ 993 
shire, ironmongers—Matthews and Shaw, Heaton Norris, Lancashire, iron-founders French .eeeeeeseeeeeees so —— | Venezuela......-.....e00s ay 
—Dawson and Son, Birtle-cum-Bamford, Lancashire, fire-brick-manufacturers— 

Schwabe and Co. Glasgow, merchants. SHARES. 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—Joun YounG, Pentonville Road, draper. (Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Cuares Isaacs, Bristol, merchant. Ruitwars— Banxs— 

Bankrupts.—Witu14M and Tuomas Cusse Keyyes, Salisbury, auctioneers, to sur- Bristol and Exeter......++++++ -| 934 we ge vasmemapecscos teens 85 
render Feb. 18, March 19: solicitors, Gregory and Co, Bedford Row; Squarey and |  Giledomians.-.-.----....ss000+ - ee ae 
Whatman ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. mw sod dns geniepnueee Hi TE I ~~" pegnantensenepeeneensey Ma 

-Epwarp Bensamin Brovir, Argyle Street, King’s Cross, cooper, Feb. 19, March Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 67} Commercial of London ......... 204 
= ape. Lacvense and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Stans- Glasgow and South-Western | = Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 19} 
eld, Basin treet. Great Northern ,........+0+0+++ 106 LOndOm ...ccccccscccccs 

VINCENT Dessazvece, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, optician, Feb. 16, March 18: Great South. and West.Ireland.| 106 London and County . : 303 
solicitor, Murrough, New Inn; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. Great Westerm.........00eee0+: 61h London Chrtd. ae of Australia) 19 exd 

WituuaM WELLER, Woolwich, stone-mason, Feb. 19, March 19: solicitor, Levy, penne: — ew ; = — pine A er ee : on — 
Arundel Street ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. Lenton Brlahten & South Gonct|t0v) ex@. | National Rank .......... Ys ia 

Frepertck Thomas Hyper, Purton Terrace, Ledbury Road, Bayswater, grocer, Landes dnl Waites ......< 6} | National Provincial... 6 
Feb. 19, March 22: solicitors, Miller and Horn, King William Street ; official assig- London and North-Western....| 1°24 New South Wales..... Pha 
nee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. London and South-Western. ...! 0 Oriental ....... canned 303 

WittraM Ersox, Hartley Whitney and Elvethan, Hampshire, brick-maker, Feb. Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln.| 40} ex d. Provincial of Ireland.. 60} 
17, March 22: solicitor, Dean, New Broad Street ; official assignee, Pennell, Guild- Midland ....... pete eeeeseeees -| 67 South Australia....... 344 
hall Chambers. Midland Great Western (Ireland — Union of Australia ...... om. 0 

ReomnaLp Groner. Hamiyn Mooruam, Upper East Smithfield and Hampshire Le coe ec nee aetoses | of Unity, of eenererioee= wa a! 
Terrace, Camden Road Villas, bonded-store-merchant, Feb, 17, March 22: solicitor, North-Eastern—York ..........| 84 ‘en aah at Renin... ee 
Shearman, Mark Lane; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhamptou 334 Docxs— 

Arruvur Rice Jenner, Winchfield, Hampshire, buyer of thrashing-machines, Scottish Central .. Pinte | 1084 East and West India .........+- 124 
Feb. 16, March 19: solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; official as- Scottish Midland...... | 77 London «0.000 seeeeeeeees 106 
signee, Lee, Aldermanbury. ‘ South-Eastern and Dov } 75 St. Katherine | 92 

Epwarp Brett, Wapping Wall, ship-chandler, Feb. 18, March 19: solicitors, Fastern of France..... = mn. letoria .....-. 87 
Mayhew and Salmon, Great George Street ; official assignee, Edwards, Basinghall _— ber pene ac 198 A scs-1 2 
Street. i Grand Trunk of Canada ...... 48 British American Land. . — 

Witiram Mrvyors, Smethwick, Staffordshire, draper, Feb. 18, March 11: solici- Great Indian Peninsular ..... 213 SED nancnscennseccacecs | 139 
tors, Bayley, Wednesbury; James and Knight, Birmingham; official assignee, Great Western of Canada .... 21} Crystal Palace | W 
Kinnear, Birmingham. Paris and Lyons ......... ore Electric Telegraph ........ 1 105 

Joun ARCHIBALD Frrzparnick, Alrewas, Staffordshire, victualler, Feb. 18, March | Mixes— | General Steam........++++ | a 
11: solicitors, Sill, Birmingham; Shaw,*Tamworth ; official assignee, Kinnear, Australian ..... seeneeseeeeecers i National — seeeee eee ry 
“lai Ditto st Joh del ieys.sccc22:| tg | Penineularand Ovicnial Steam.| — 63 

Grorce Dean, Nottingham, Naples and Sardinian cord-manufacturer, Feb. 25, pened Guar pee Pane. Roval Mail Steam....... peer: ey 
— om solicitors, Bowley and Ashwell, Nottingham; official assignee, Harris, Rhymney Iron........ 23 South Australian .............. 38 
Nottingham. mies tae ‘6 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 3d day of Feb. 1858. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
++ +e £29,445, 165 | Government Debt........ eee. £11,015, 100 


Rosert Downe, Westbury, Wiltshire, tailor, Feb. 15, March 25: solicitor, 
Wilton, Bath ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Joun Bourne, Cardiff, builder, Feb. 19, March 9: solicitors, Crosby, Bristol ; 
Smith, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 


Henry Cuattencer, Bristol, victualler, Feb. 19, March 16: solicitors, Brooke 
Notes issued ......eeeeee 



















and Co. Bristol ; official assignee, Miller, Bristol : 4, Mg 
; c 1 4 , tol. os , Other Securities. .......+. 5,459,900 
Ronert Georcr Wrap, Liverpool, draper, Feb. 15, March 8: solicitors, Sale and Geld Cote ond Daliion. 14/270,165 
re —— cede Haigh and Thompson, Liverpool; official assignee, Cazenove, Silver Bullion. .......+.s0005+ - 
Liverpool. —_—- —- aH 
Cuantes Warton, Sandbach, Cheshire, miller, Feb. 22, March 15: solicitors, £29 445,165 £29,445, 165 
Snowball, Liverpool ; Latham and Pegam, Sandbach ; official assignee, Cazenove, BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Liverpool, eevee e £14,553,000 l Government Securities (inclu- , 
Joseru Rennison, Huddersfield, wine-merchant, March 1, 29: solicitors, West, eee yoy ea ae. rayon 
Charlotte Street, City; Dibb and Co. Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. ti see 3,601, —— 2 - "970 100 
YT Perc . : , ge ae Other Deposits ...........+.+ ++ 17,030,175 WSERS c ccccsccoccccess 9,370,) 
HOMAS PrcksTON, Scarborough, linen-draper, Feb. 18, March 26: solicitors, Seven Days and other Bilis... 870,562 | Gold and Silver Coin ..... $23,531 


Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

_Epwarp Fenron, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, rag-dealer, Feb, 18, March 26: so- 
licitors, Walker, Dewsbury ; Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds ; official assignee, Young, 
Leeds 


Joux Bun, Radcliffe and Manchester, ealico-printer, Feb. 17, March 17: so- y z METALS Per ton. 
licitors, Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Pott, Manchester. ‘ eer. oat Copper, Brit.Cakes £117 0 0.. 0 0 0 
e. s ss Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 pper, 
Lewis Surrn Knicut, Manchester, hardwareman, Feb. 15, March 10: solicitor, - ° 4 Iron, Welsh Bars.... 7 10 -- 810 0 
Dearden, Manchester ; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. Mexican Dollars ......... seseee © 0 O | Lead, British Pig... 25 0 0.. 0 6 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 5 If | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 22 0 0.. 2210 © 


Grorer Joun Brown, Hartlepool, rope-manufacturer, Feb. 18, March 24: so- 
licitors, Bell and Co. Bow Churchyard; Chaters, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official 
assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dividends.—March 2, Bird senior and Rird junior, Great Yarmouth, wine-mer- 











£39 ,826,532 


870,562 Gold and Silver Coin 





£39 ,826 532 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Divicend Acct. 














GRAIN, Mark Lane, Feb. 5. 

















8. &. . & 
63 to 66 | Indian Corn. 34 to 38 






chants—March 11, Wilkinson, Warrington, grocer—Feb. 25, Holland, Leyland, ne rine 6 | ‘ 
Lancashire, builder—March 1,’ Farrell, West Derby, Lancashire, cattle-salesman— —: ooo O— 0| Foreign,R. —48 | Peas, Hog... 35— 37 | Oats, Feed.. 23—26 
> rl awe 7 ee ae ed, New. 40—42) White F. 54— 56 Maple .... 37—40 | Fine .... 26--28 
eb. 26, E. and J. Cockshott, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturers—Feb. : aoe ane ap ee | Sent 
27, Wick, Sh - P ~ - - ale Fine ...... 3—45 Rye ........ 34 — 36 White .... 38—42 Poland ... 25—28 
, Wick, Sheffield, electro-plater—Feb. 26, chew, Bingley and Bradford, York- White Old 0— 0| Barley...... O0— 0| Blue o— @ Fine .... 28—29 
shire, worsted-spinner—Feb. 26, Swift, Huddersfield, draper—Feb. 27, Smith, Shef- Fine...... O— 0| Malting .. 38—40 Beans, Ticks 34 — 39 Potato.... 27-29 
fild, steel-manufacturer—Feb. 26, Rawnsley, Halifax, brush-manufacturer—Mareh New...... 45—49 | Malt, Ord... 58—62, Harrow... 39—45 | Fine .... 29—30 
1, Rhodes, Bradford, Yorkshire, druggist—March 1, Moorhouse and Hook, Hali- eliedamntingonn sninidhantiningenpuaneticincdiirentiiaieeatmiabnittat > 
fax, linen-drapers— March 1, Hill, Bradford, Yorkshire, grocer. WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of , For the Week ending Jan. 30. Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
mecting.—Feb, 26, Kirkham, Leadenhall Street, merchant—March 1, Sichel, New be sa teeee 2 - ae seeeeee oy oe. ——— tees ag Od, | Rye «-e..+s _ “ws 
Broad Street, merchant—Feb. 26, Belsey, St. Lawrence, Isle of Thanet, corn-dealer Gate” sens 3 1 sg onewes 0 4 } eg a 0 0 
—Feb. 26, Mason, Great Chapel Street, Westminster, tobacconist—Feb. 26, White, tet PD « : ante wisn pr moa s 
Bishop Wearmouth, grocer— March 4, Poole, Wellington, Somersetshire, inn-keeper FLOU PROVISIONS 
=Wereh il, Chale, Devonport, iron-founder—March 4, Lord, Habergham Eaves, Town -made .......+.++ per sack 43s. to 46s. | Butter—Best Fresh, ls. Od. per doz. 
e, cot turer—Feb. 26, Wilkinson, Manchester, surgeon— EE ER: AE MATES 3% — 39 Carlow, 5/. 12s. to 5/. 18s. per ewrt. 
March 1, Worsdell, Warrington, iron-manufacturer—March 1, Hulme, Heaton Essex and Suffolk, on boardship 33 — 35 | Bacon, Irish .........+ per ewt. 56s. — 58s, 
Norris, I hire, cot pinner—March 1, Warden, Stratford-upon-Avon, hotel- Norfolk and Stockton ......... 30 — 32 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine ....... oe 72 — 76 
roprietor—March 5, Lloyd, Tipton, frying-pan-manufacturer—March 1, Perry, American ....... per barrel 24. — 27 Derby, pale . 
y' ' ying-p } 
Canadian . a= Hams, York ..... eocececevere +. 74 


irmingham, jeweller—March 1, Smith and Newey, Smethwick, Staffordshire, soap- 
manufacturers—Feb, 29, Baker, Liverpool, ship-broker—March 3, Crompton, Hull, 
victualler—Feb. 27, Shaw, Sheffield, oil-cake-dealer—Feb. 27, Morton, Hope, Der- 
byshire, miller—Feb. 27, Davenport, Sheffield, silver-plater. 










































eee 27 
Bread, 5jd. to 74d. the 4)b. loaf. 


Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. Od. to 7s. 6d. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

































Declarations of Dividends.—Davies and Norman, Great Scotland Yard, cement- ee ere eee ee eae eat | Gee ae, we Ge 
merchants ; first div. of 2s, any Monday ; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Hackett, Oxford, Beef... 3 Oto3 8to4d O .... 3 6tod 404 8 ‘Monday. Friday, 
gas-engineer ; second div. of ls. O44. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury— Wal- Mutton 3 2—310—4 4... 44—-5 0—5 4 Reasts.. 3,411 ..... 722 
lington, Oxford, tailor ; first div. of 2s. 6d. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury— Veal... 3 8—4 O0—4 8 1... 410—5 O—5 6 | Sheep..14,380 ..... 1,340 
Cooke, Leeds, grocer ; first div. of 4s. any day; Young, Leeds—Usher, Sunderland, Pork... 3 4—4 O0—4 8 4. 3 B—4 O— 4 6 Calves 50 ..... 17 
rope-manufacturer ; first div. of ls. ld. any Saturday ; Baker, Newcastle-upon- Lamb. © O—0 O0O—0 © .... 0 O—0O O—O 0! Pigs... M..... 
Tyne—Johnston, Whitehaven, currier; second div. of 2s. in addition to 9s, pre- : To sink the offal, per 8 1b. 
viously ae. of tds any Tec Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Wearing, Ulverston, more — 
joiner ; first div. o' . any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—Peacock, Manches- " “kets” + ’ 5) : 
ter, starch-manufacturer ; first div. of 2s. 6d. any Tuesday ; Hernaman, Manchester a eS & a see eae 4 Ep eng ae ced eg ye 
—Sandham, Newchurch, cotton-spinner; first div. of 3s. 10 4-5d. any Tuesday ; Susecx ditto.. :. 562 — 62 | Leicester Fleeces = © 
Hernaman, Manchester, Farnham ditto . - © — © | Combing Skins .. uy— 133 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Frater, Edinburgh, and Perth and Stirling, billiard-room- —_—_—_ ns 
keeper, Feb. 9—Turnbull, Glasgow, miller, Feb. 8—Lang, Glasgow, commission- HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.} 
merchant, Feb. 10—Guthrie, Leith, boot-maker, Feb. 10—Gow, Glasgow, dyer, SMITHFIELD. Wuirecnaret. CumBERLAND. 
Feb. 8—Kincaid, Hamilton, wright, Feb. 13—Forrest, Annan, grocer, Feb. 13—Gar- Hay, Good ....+00+0+ G58. CO 708 ceveeeeeees GBH. 10 TAS. veeeseeeeee Bde. to M4 
rioch, Island of Sanday, Orkney, merchant, Feb. 15—Perratt, Port-Glasgow, lea- — . = — nececereres = ne ne . Kid 7 
ther-merchant, Feb. 11—Christie, Dundee, baker, Feb. 13. fae... 80 a ae 95 — 100 

Wheat Straw. 24 - 24 — 26 3o — 33 
PRICES CURR T. GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od. to 2:.10d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 45.10d.to Ss. 9de 
Saturd .| Munday Tweeday.| Wednes., Thurs. | Friday, Congou, fine ... 1 10 —2 6 Brandy, Best Brands..... 1110 — 4 #4 
: Pckoe, flowery ..... 0-46 Cotton, N. Orleans.periIb. 0 4 — © 7 

Sper Cent Consols .secececsesseeee| 95) 954 95 954 955 964 In bond—Duty Is. 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 43 0 — 43 6 

Ditto for Account sat 954 oof 95, 932 96e Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 68s. Od. to 80s. 0d.| Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 @ 

3 per Cents Reduced 95, 953 954 953 96) Good Ordinary .......- 52s, Od. to 54s. Od.| Tallow P. Y.C...perewt. 53 6 — 0 0 

New 3 per Cents oh 954 955 959 96 96} Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 73s. 0d. to 85s. Od. Town ......+..+-. 44 3 — 0 @ 

Annu -_e- a 2 -— ss — Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina., 20s. 0d. to 23s. Od.| Rape Oil, English refined 42 0 -- 43 © 

Annuities 1885 ...... estes oof — 18 —_ —— -— — Sugar, Muscovado, average... 26s. 7jd. TOWN.....+0:5 40 0 — 0 @ 

Bank Stock, 11 per Cent ... seve] 2263 2263 2253 227 225% 226 West India Molasses .... 14s. Gd. to 17s. 0d.| Linseed Oil....... o-oo 

India Stock, 10j perCent ..........) —— _ _— —_— 219 221% POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oil o—45 0 

Exchequer Bills, 24d. per diem .....| 22 pm. | 22 2 | «(23 30 32 Kent and Essex Regents..ton.120s. tol60s. | Palm Oil...... acocesseses ae @ @@ 

chequer Bonds 1859 .............) —— 1004 1004 | 1004 100} 100g - Shaws........ © — 0 Linseed Oil-cake, perton .200 0 — 0 @ 

India Bonds, 4 per Cent ......... wel — !Mpmi — i — 2. 28 York Regents........ cseseeee © | Coals, Hetton........0.00 17 6 — 0 0 

Scotch 45 sescovererseveeces120 —140 COB wicscccecesees LT 6 — O O 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
EXTRA PERFORMANCE. 

On Torspay, Fennvany 9, and Tucnspay, Fesavary ll, 
will be repeated LA ZINGARA, being the Italian version of 
BRalfe’s opera of the “ Bohemian Girl.” Arline, Madile. 
Piccolomini ; Queen of the Gipsies, Madile. Saunier; Count 
Arnheim, Sig. Belletti; Devilshoof, Sig. Vialetti; Flores 
tein, Sig. Mercuricli; Captain of the Guard, Sig. Castelli; 
and Thadeus, Sig. Giuglini. 

In the second act will be introduced a new Divertisse- 
ment, by M. Maasot, (the music entirely new, composed by 
Mr. Balfe,) by Mdlles. Clavelle, Morlacchi, and Pasqu: ale. 

To conclude with the successful divertissement by M. 
Massot, entitled L HYMENE 
Prices—Pit Stalls, 






















/.; Boxes, (to hold four persons, 

ud Tier, 3). 3s.; Two Pair, 
'y Boxes, 10s.; Gallery Stalls, 
. 6d. 


> yr . 
AMERIC AN HOR SE- TAME R. -— 
Mr. J RAREY has discovered the art of TAMING 
the WILDEST and MOST VICIOUS HORSES, whether old 
or unbroken colts, and is able te COMMUNICATE THIS 
SECRET (which involves neither danger to man nor injury 
to the animal) in one lesson. He has arrived in this coun 
try from Canada, with the highest testimonials to his suc- 
cess and skill from the Governor-General and Comman«k r- 
in-chief of that colony. Major-General Sir Richard Airey, 
K.C.B. Quartermaster-General of H. M. Forces, Lord Alfred 
Paget, ClerK-Marshal to her Majesty, and the ‘Hon. Colonel 
Hood, have testified to the value of the art and to the fa 
cility with which it may be applied and communicated. 

Mesers. Tarrersac.t have kindly consented to take charze 
of a subscription-list. This list will be confined to noble 
men and gentlemen. 

The Fee is TEN GUINEAS, which must be paid in ad 
vance by check or cash to Messrs. Tarrersatt, who will re- 
tain the whole subscription until the seeret art has been 
communicated to the subscribers. 

Each remittance must be accompanied by a reference, and 
each subscriber, before his name can be definitively ‘ived, 
must sign a compact not to disclose Mr. Ragey's art to 
others. 

Mr. Raney reserves to himself the right of refusing to re 
ceive any name when five hundred persons have subscribed. 

Mr. Raney will commence teaching in classes, in the order 
of registration, at the private Riding-school of his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, which has been kindly placed by his 
Grace at his service from 11 to 1 o'clock daily. 

When five hundred subscribers’ names have been reccived 
the list will be closed, and the day for opening the instruc- 
tion. classes at once announced. Further information may 
be obtained from Messrs. Tarreasatt, Grosvenor Place, to 
whose order all checks must be made payable; Or from Mr. 
Raney, 35, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT TH 
HEAP OFFICER, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S 
AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE ist — 

MUTUAL LIPE ASSURANC 
THE WHOLE pusness a a D AMONGST THE 


’ > 

COTTISH EQUITABL E LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Iunstituted 1831. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament 

The Fund accumulated from the Contributions of Members 
exceeds ONE MILLION STERLING 

The nnual Revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED 
SEVE Y-SIX THOUSAND POUNDS 

The amount of Existing Assurances exceeds FOUR MIL- 
LIONS AND THREE-QUARTERS. 

The amount paid to the Kepresentatives of Deceased Mem 
bers is upwards of Nine Hundred Thousand Pounds, of which 
One Hundred and Twenty Thousand Pounds consisted of 
Bonus Additions. . 

A Division of Profits is made every Three Years, the next 
Division being at Ist March 1859. 

HEAD OFFICE—26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLA Seerctary. 
LONDON OF 7 E—26, Poultry, FE 
CHD T. nitc Ik, Agent 
WESTERN L ONDON OFFICE—6a, James’s Street, 
bourne Terrace, W. 
c _ CHA ARL! ES 8 B. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS L<GLEY. ne 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
co."8s NEW PATTERN and 1 
TOOTH-BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair- Brushes, 
Tmproved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Ver- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually —the hairs never come loose, M.,. li., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Koot 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
4d. each ; of Metcalfe's —_ brated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
130s and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 


from Holles Street, 
7. LW , . > 

ae DE RS, STOVES, AND FIRE- 
NS atape rs of the above on requested, before fi- 
i IAM 8. LURTON'S SHOW- 
assortment of FENDERS, 
sES }-1LRONS, and GENERAL IKON 

: a as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for 

y, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
manship. Bright stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 4/. lds, to 154. 139.; ditte, with ormolu orna- 
ments and two sets of bars, 5/. 5s. to 337. 10s.; Bronzed Fen 
ders, with standards, 7s. to 5! Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 
11/.; ditto, with rich ormolu or “nts, from 2/. 15s. to 18/. ; 
Fire- irons, from Is. 9d. the set to 4/. 4s. The BURTON and 


HE 

















and 









West- 


LEVER , Solicitor, Agent. 







































all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth-plates. 
GENERAL 


CATALOGUE 


IRONMONGERY 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It c¢ 
400 Illustrations of his Animal te i Stock of 
field Plate, 
Covers and Hot waher Dishe s, Stove ~ Fende 
telpicces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Haths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 
hangings, &e. with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Sixteen 
large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford Strect, W.; 1,14, 2, and 3, 
Newman Street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place, London.— 
Established 1820. 

IPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN 


Wire's MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness tha cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly. 


> 
}LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Taney 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stoc king. Price, from 7s. 6d. to és. each ; 
Postage 6¢. Joun Waits, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly. 


Wits 8. BURTON’S 
FURNISHING 
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0 SWORD-CUTLERS, BAYONET- 
MAKERS, AND OTHEKRS.—Notice is hereby given 
that the Secretary of State for War is prepared to receive 
Tenders fur the supply 0 ot 
15,000 SWORD LAYONETS, WITH SCABBARDS, 
for new pattern Naval Rifles ; the patterns and specifications 
of which may be seen at the Tower of London, and Inspector 
of Small Arms Office, Birmingham. 

Forms of tender, with the specifications, may be obtained 
by personal or written application at this office. 

Alltenders must be returned, properly indorsed “‘ Tenders 
for Sword Bayonets,” so as to be received at this office on or 
before the llth February next, addressed to “* The Under 
Secretary of State, War Office, Pall Mall, London, (8.W.)" 

= tender will be considered if not all respects com 
picte THOMAS HOWELL, Director of Contracts. 

w ar Office, Vr al M: ll, 8s w me 2a h "Janus ary 1858 


mo APITALISTS OF ALL CL ASSES. 
. TMENTS of genuine value and profit in 
mutual advantage. 















upon terms of 
HUBE 2 and Co. desire to draw the attention of 
bankers, solicitors, tradesmen, managers of estates, private | 






gentlemen, and lac 






» in legi ing investments. 
s position and uence of Messrs. 1. 
enable them to secure the earliest and most import- 
ant information in mining discoveries, and exclusive access 
to numerous valuable investments. They have a very large 
connexion, and practical experience in British Mining, 
chictly Devon and Cornish, extending over 18 years 
Bankers, Sir John Lubbock, Bart. and Co. Address, Hunent 


Rye and Co. 77, Old Broad Street, E. ¢ 

VJESSRS. NICOLL'S — ESTABLISH- 
4 MENTS are thus divided —-NUMBER 114 REGENT 
STRE s their Dépot for Palctots, Uniforms, Gentle- 
ning and ae Hh Dress; NUMBER 116, for the 
manufacture of the Guinea Trousers; NUMBER 118, for 
Half-Guinea Waistcoats; NUMBER 120, for Wa »vroofed 
Guinea Capes, Servants’ Liveries; NUMBER M42 is their 
new Establishment for Lady's Riding Habits and Mantles in 
Fur and Cloth ; and NUMBER I44 contains their other new 
Department for Clothing Young Gentlemen with the taste, 
excellence, and economy whereby MESSRS. NICOLL have 
secured widespread confidence. The Wholesale Ware- 
rooms are at the rear of the Regent Street Premises, viz. 
29, 30, 31,and 41, WARWICK STREET. The City Dépot 
is at 2l and 22, CORNHILL ; and the addresses of the various 
Agents are duly advertised in the journals of the United 
Kingdom and the © olonie s 


DINNEFORD ee 
URE 


















FLUID MAGN ESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Aciditics, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dixxeronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and Ge a ral Ax nts for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Bel New Bond Street, 
London, and sold by all hs “4 mists throughout 


GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures 
while their preservation is of 
both as regards 
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4 favourable impressions, 


the utmost mmportance to every individual, 
the general health by the proper pee on of food, and 
the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among 
the various preparations offered for the fos th, ROWLAND'S 
ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, stands unrivalled. 
Prepared from Oriental Herbs, with unusual care, this 
unique compound will cradicate all tartar and concretions, 
and impart a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled surface, 
remove spots of incipient de > re nder the gums firm and 
red, and, from its aromatic » impart sweetness ar 

purity to the breath. Price 2 or box. Cawrion 





















words “ ROWLAND'S ODONTO ” are on the label, and 
LOWLAND and SONS, 
ment Stamp, 


29, Hatton Garden,” on the Govern- 
suld by them and by C he mis*s * and Perfumers Verfur 








A ANABICA FOOD removes Indigestion 
Habitual Constipation, Flatulency, Phiegm, all Ner- 
Hiilious, and Liver ¢ plaints, Hysteria, Neuralgia, 
Palpitation, Heartbur 
‘y, Cramps, Spasms, Nause a, 

ie pre. anne or at sea,) Sin a, Fits, 
€ ‘ough, nchitis, Consumption, also children’s 
complaints, on saves fifty times its cost in other remedies 
We extract a few out of the many thousand expressions 
of gratitude from invalids. Cure No. 47,121. Miss Eliza- 


pepsia), 
vous, 
















beth Jacobs, of Nazing Vicarage, Waltham Cross, Herts, 
a cure of extreme nervousness, indi atherings low 
spirits, and 1 ous fancies.—Cure No. Miss E 

beth Yeoman, Gateacre, near Liverpool, a cure of ten 








a, and all the horrors of nervous irrit ability.—Cure 
Andrew Ure of constipation, dyspepsia, ner 
vous irritability.—Cure No, 34,210. Dr. Shorland of dropsy 
and debility. —Cure No. 36,212. Captain Allan of epileptic 
tits. —Cure No. 116 Major Edie of enlargement of the 
liver and total prostration of strength.—( No. 36,418. 
Rev. Dr. Minster of cramps, spasms, and daily yomitings.— 
Cure No. 26,418. Dr. Harvey of diarrhwa and debility.— 
Cure No. 39,628 Dr. Wurtzer of consumption.—Cure No. 
32.880. Wm. Hunt, Esq. barrister, of paralysis.—Cure No. 
46,270. Mr. James Roberts, wood-merctant, of Frimley, of 
thirty years’ diseased lungs, spitting of blood, liver derange- 
t s8.—Cure No. 46,814. Mr. Samucl Laxton, 
ears’ diarrha@a.—Cu . i 
heguers cured of consumption, " 
visers had abandoned all hopes of recovery.—Cure No. 180. 
“Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, indigestion, 
and de bility, from which I have suffered great misery, and 
which no medic ine could relieve or remove, have been effectu 
ally cured by Du Barry's food in a very short time—W. B 
, 181, Fleet Street, London.”"—Cure } 2 436. * Three 
8’ excessive nervousness, with pains in my neck d 
urm, and general debility, which rencered my life very 
miserable, has been radically removed by Du Barry's he alth 
restoring food—A.ex, Srvant, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbe 
reen."’"—Cure No, 3906. “T hirteen years’ cough, indiges- 
tion, and gencral debility, have been removed by Du Barry's 
excellent Food—Jamers Ponren, Athol Street, Perth.” In 
canisters, suitably packed for all climates, and with full 
instructions—llb. 2s. 9d.; 2b. 4s. 6d.; Sib. Ils. ; D2tb. 22s. 
The 121d. carriage-free, on receipt of a Post-office order. 


dyspepsi 
No. 18,216. Dr. 





























Barry pu Barry and Co. 77, Regent Street, London; Fort- 
num, Mason, and Co. Purveyors to her Majesty, 182, Pieca- 
330, and 451, Strand; 


dilly ; also at 60, Gracechurch Street , 
4, Cheapside ; 49, Bishopsgate Street ; and 
Stre: et; and through all wers and Che mis 


8 


| [OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 

indisputable Remedies for the Cure of Bad Legs and 
Old Wounds.—If these medicines are used according to the 
is no wound, bad leg, or 
ulcerous sore, however obstinate or long standing, but will 
yield to their healing and curative properties: numbers of 
persons who have been patients in several of the large hos 
pitals and under the care of eminent surgeons without de 
riving the slightest bencfit, have been cured by Holloway's 
Ointment and Pills. For glandular swellings, tumours, 
scurvy, and diseases of the skin, there is no medicine that 
can be used with so good an effect Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors throughout the world, and at Professor Hottowar's 
Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 


and 150, Oxford 












*s, Who may be secking investments of | 














<<EPNOD " x 
J{SSENCE of MITCITAM LAVENDER. 
4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 29. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. § pint, 
Ss. pint. Briedenbach’s Roya tillery of Flowers, fs ry 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne s. 


Il EAL and SON’S NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE contains designs and prices 
of every description of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as well 

as of 100 Bedste: “1 and prices of every dese ription 

ding. Sent free b pst. Huan and Sow, Bedstead, Bed 
ding, and Hedrooun Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, 


(LARKES NEW PATENT PYRAMID 
NIGHT LAMPS.—Tin at 's.; Lacquered or Bronzed 
y _ each —For burning the New Patent ab ome Night 





= 















rn > 
wholesale by 8. Cuanke, 55, Albany Street, 
and b by Pacwen and Co. Clerkenwell, London, E 0. 


(\SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 


DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despateh.—1, Oxford Street 
Manufactory, Broad Strect, Birmingham. Established 1807, 


a —_—_—__—_=,, 











INDIA. 
I. 
vow rea ly, 
QveaEs SSTIONS Tow ARDS THE FU- 
TURE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. By Har- 
niet MAntineav. In 8vo. price 5s, cloth. 


Il. 
BRITISH RULE IN INDIA, 
torical Retrospect. By Harrier Manrtiyrav. 
8vo. price 2s, 6d. cloth, 


tr 
NARRATIVE OF 


An His- 


Post 


THE MISSION TO 
THE COURT of AVA in 1855. With Notices of the 
Country, Government, and People. By Captain 
Henry Yuie, Bengal Engineers. 4to. with numerous 
Illustrations and Map. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, price 2/7, 12s, 6d. 


Iv. 

THE COMMERCE OF INDIA, By 
B. A. Invine, Esq. Author of the Prize Essay, “ The 
Theory and Practice of Caste.” Post 8vo. price 7s. 64. 
cloth, 


Vv. 

THE LIFE of MAHOMET AND HIS- 
TORY OF ISLAM TO THE ERA of the HEGIRA. 
By Wru1am Murr, Esq. Bengal Civil Service, 2 vols. 
8vo. price 32s. cloth, 


vi. 

VIEWS AND OPINIONS OF BRIGA- 
DIER-GENERAL JACOB, C.B. Collected and Edit- 
ed by Captain Lewis Pexry, late Political Secretary 
Persian Expeditionary Force. Demy 8vo. 

(Nearly ready. 


vil. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD METCALFE, By Jonny Wiuuam Kays, 
New and Cheap Edition. In 2 vols, small post 8vo, 
with Portrait, price 12s. cloth. [Yearly ready. 

London: Sarr, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill, 





IM U DI E’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
I ist of Works recently added— 


Atkinson’s Travels in Siberia, 1000 copies. 
Adéle, by Julia Kavanagh. 
Livingstone’s Travels in Africa. 3000 copies. 


Ludlow’s Lectures on British India, 
Tom Brown's School Days. 2000 copies. 
Quatrefages’ Rambles of a Naturalist. 
The World of Mind, by Isaac Taylor. 

A Woman's Thoughts about Women. 
The Three Chances, ——Orphans. 

Life of Robert Ste phe nson. 1000 copies. 
Debit and Credit. Quits! 
White Lies, by C har les Reade. 

Dufferin’s Voyage of the Foam. 1000 copies. 
Caste, by the Author of ** Mr, Arle.” 
Court Fools, by Dr. Doran, 

Essays, by Herbert Spencer, 

Sundays, by Mrs. Oliphant. 

Macaulay's England, Vols. III. and IY. 
Ruskin’s Political Economy of Art. 
Montaigne, the Essayist, by B. St. John. 
Anne Sherwood.——T horndale. 

The Year Nine, — —Hassan. 

Buckle’s History of Civilization, 

Omphalos, by P. H. Gosse. 

Two Years Ago, by Charles Kingsley. 

Rides and Reveries of sop Smith. 

Barth's Travels in Central Africa. 

Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté. 

Napie r’s Life of General Napier. 

Scott's Gothic Architecture. 

ert of Lutfullah, 

Chow Chow, by Lady Falkland, 

Scenes of Cler' Life. 

Dynevor Terrace, by Miss Yonge. 

Anniversaries, by T. H, Gill. 

Memoirs of Frederick Perthes. 

A Woman's Story, by Mrs. 8. (. Hall. 

Kidder’s Travels in Brazil. 

Maurice's Epistles of St. John. 

Voy age of H.M.S. Resolute. 

Froude’s History of England. 

Tauler’s Life and Sermons. 

English Hearts and English Hands. 

Memoirs of Béranger. 

The Three Clerks.—— Katherine. 

Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, 
and an ample eupply is pontent of all the principal 
New Works as they appear 

Single Subseription—ON E GUINEA per Annum. 

First-Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and 
upwards, according to the number of volumes re- 
quired. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on ee 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 509, 510, and 511, 
New Oxford Street, and 20 and a1, Museum Street, 
London; and 74 and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





2000 Copies. 





1200 copies. 





1200 opies. 





1008 copies. 
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RECENT CREATION of K.C.B.s. 
—Messrs. PAUL “8 DOMINIC COLNAGHI and Co. 
beg to announce, that the as PORTRAITS painted of 
WILLIAM PEEL. R.N. V.C. K.C.B. and of General 
ARD (who, after fighting nine battles against the 
Sepoys, died of cholera before Delhi) are introduced in Mr. 
Baaxen's picture of “THE ALLIED GENERALS AND 
THE OFFICERS OF THEIR STAFFS BEFORE SEBAS- 
POL,” (all painted from the life.) This deeply interest- 
EL os contains faithful portraits of Sir COLIN CAMP- 
together with One Hundred of the Celebrities of the 
and of the present Wars. Also the national picture of 
pes GENERAL WILLIAMS AND HIS OFFICERS LEAVING 
KARS”; giving an accurate representation of that pic 
turesque city, its people, its celebrated forts, and some of its 
distinguished citizens, painted from nature, by Tomas 
—! Barker. 
jictures are now on view for a short time at the 
vreneh Mery, 121, Pall Mall, from 10 till 5. Admission Is, 
each person. 








“-_ 25" MAP OF CHINA— 
Sun Office, 112, Strand. . 

On Wepwespay, the 10th of Feervary, we shall 
print an Outline Map of China in The Sun. The cap- 
ture of Canton may be expected by the next mail from 
China, so that our readers. will see the contiguous posi- 
tion of surrounding places. 

Orders received by all News Agents, and at The Sun 
Office, 112, Strand. Price only 4d. ; stamped 5d. by 
post free. 


HE PRINCESS ROYAL in BERLIN.— 
MAP OF BERLIN, with Views of the principal 
Edifices, showing ‘‘ das Koniglic h Schloss,” (the Royal 
Castle,) the first residence of the Princess, overlooking 
the “* Schloss Briike,” (Castle Bridge, ) and the famous 
ee em “unter den Linden.” Price 6d. lain, or 
coloured ; also folded in a cover, ls, This Map 
forms one of the Series Designed by the Useful Know- 
aie Society, and published by Epwarp Srayxrorp, 
haring Cross. The series contains 221 Maps and 
Plans, sold separately at the same price as the Plan of 
Berlin; or complete in One Volume, half-bound russia, 
ree 91. 10s. ; or in various selections, half-bound, at 
1. 18., or 3/. 3s., or 7/. 73, A Complete Catalogue to be 
had gratis. 
EW QUARTERLY 
No. 25, for Feprvary. 
The Two Reforms. 
The Double Government. 
Army Reform. 

With views of Croker’s Essays on the French 
Revolution — Alexander Smith’s City Poems — 
Montaigne the Essayist—And all the New Novels 
of the Quarter. 

London: Bosworrn and HARRISON, 
Regent Street, (W.) 


AW MAGAZINE and LAW REVIEW 


for Fesruany, being No. 8 of the united New 
Series, is this day published, price 5s, and Conrarns: 
1. Two Lectures Introductory to the Study of the 
w—2. Les Parlements de France—3. Evasions of 
the Law—4. Lord Brougham’s Acts and Bills—5. 
Previsions of the coming ‘* Session ” —6. Stephen's 
Commentaries — 7. Savings-Banks Reform — 8. Na- 
tural and Technical Procedure—9. Recollections of 
the Munster Bar—10. Law Consolidation—ll. Late 
French Trials—l2. The Bar Examination Questions 
—13. Dr. Abdy on Roman Law—l4. French Law of 
Property, &c. Notes of Adjudged Points. Short 
Notes of New Books. Events of the Quarter, List of 
New Publications, &c. 
London: Burrerwortus, 7, Fleet Street, her Ma- 
jesty’s Law Publishers, 


E NGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL’ 
Price One Shilling. 

On the Ist of March will be ieee THE FIRST 
NUMBER of this NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
devoted to. the Legal and Industrial Interests of Wo- 
men, combined with the usual features of a first-class 
Literary and Domestic Periodical. Published at the 
Englishwoman’s Journal Office, (Comps any Limited, ) 
Ida, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W.; and Sold 
for the Company by Pirer, Srepnenson, and Price, 
Paternoster Row. 














"REVIEW, 


Price 2s. td. Conratns: 


215, 








THE CONTINENT AL REV IEW. 
On Wednesday, *. = of ee. will be published, 
-Lo 
ONTINEN TAL REVIEW. 
This Paper, which will be published Weekly, on 
Wednesday, will contain Discussions of the more im- 
portant topics of Continental Politics, Statistics of the 
Financial Position and Economical Polic of Foreign 
Nations, an ample Summary of News from all the 
chief States of Europe, Accounts of the Proceedings 
in the Chambers of Constitutional Countries, Notices 
of the Current Literature of the Continent, and es- 
pecially of France, Germany, and Italy; Letters from 
Correspondents in Paris and elsewhere, and a great 
variety of Miscellaneous Information illustrating the 
Condition and the Prospects of Continental Nations. 
Communications and Advertisements to be addressed 
to the Office of the 
“ CONTINENTAL REVIEW,” 
No. 1a, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY REMEM- 

BRANCER (Conducted by Tounmty Smrrn, Esq. 
Barrister-at-law) containsa Digest of all the Actual 
Proceedings of Parliament, with Explanatory Notes,and 
an Analysis of Bills affecting the interests of Local Au- 
thorities, &c. It is issued every Saturday during the 
Session. Supplied to Subscribers only, ‘Subseripti en 
for each Session One Guinea, paid in advance. Sub- 
scribers’ names, accompanied by a remittance, must be 
sent to Mr. Joun E. Tayzor, 10, Little Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C, 


WANOSTROCHT’S EDITION OF GIL BLAS. 

BREGE de PHISTOIRE de GIL BLAS 

de SAN TILLANE de M, Le Saar. Avec la $ 
nification des Mots en Anglais au bas de chaque page 
par Nicwo1ias Wanosrrocur. Nouvelle Edition, revue 
et corrigée par J. C. Tarver, M.A, Eton, I2mo. 5s. 
roan. 

London: Longman and Co.; Simpkin and Co 
and J. Rivington; Whittaker and Co.; E. P. 
liams; Houlston and Co. ; C, H. Law; 
Co, ; ‘Cowie and Co. ; and Aylott and Co. 











Dulau and | 


ra W NaATG the Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
ATURE and ART in THE CURE 
NX DISEASE. By Sir Joun Fornes, M.D. 

F.R.S. D.C.L. Physician to her Majesty’s Household. 

London : Joux Cuvurcnii.t, New Burlington Street. 


HE EARLIEST "io Marrawrs OF 


ITALY. From Turopore Mommsen’s ** Roman 
History.” Translated by Grornce Ropertson. With 
Preface by Dr. Scumrrz. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





ARNOLD'S (REY, T. K.) FIRST GREEK BOOK. 
In 12mo. price 5s. the Third Edition of 
HE FIRST GREEK BOOK; on the 
plan of ** Henry’s First Latin Book.” 
Rev. Tomas Kencuever Arnotp, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
London: Rivixeroxs, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The SECOND GREEK BOOK; containingan Ele- 
mentary Treatise on the Greek Particles amd the For- 
mation of Greek Derivatives. 5s. 6d. 

The THIRD GREEK BOOK; containing a selec- 
tion from XENOPHON’S CYROP-EDIA, with 
Notes, Syntax, and Glossarial Index, 3s. 6d. 

The FOURTH GREEK BOOK; or the Last Four 
Books of XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, containing the 
RETREAT of the TEN THOUSAND: with Notes, 
and Grammatical References, 4s. 






“ARNOL D's L. ATIN PROSE C OMPOSITION— 
TENTH EDITION, 
In 8vo. price 6s. 6¢. the Tenth Edition of 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By Tuomas 
Kercuever ARNOLD, M.A. Rector of Lydon, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

This Work is founded on the principles of imitation 
and frequent repetition, It is at once a Syntax, a Vo- 
cabulary, and an Exercise Book; and considerable at- 
tention ‘has been paid to the subject of Synonymes. 
It is used at all or nearly all the Public Schools. 

Kivincrons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. ASECOND PART of the above Work, contain- 
ing the DOCTRINE of the LATIN PARTICLES. 
With a Vocabulary and an Antibarbarus, Third Edi- 
tion. 8s. 

2. LONGER EXERCISE being a Companion to 
the First Part. Second Edition, 4s. 

3. LONGER EXERCISES. Part II. ; containing a 
Selection of Passages of greater length, in genuine 
a English, for ‘Translation into Latin. 4s. 

4, MATERIALS for TRANSLATING into LATIN. 
Pm .. a German of Grore! END, with Notes and Ex- 
cursuses. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Also, DOEDERLEIN’S I ANDBOOK of LATIN 
SYNONYMES. Translated by the Rev. Il. H. Ar- 
norp, B.A. Second Edition. 4s. 






ARNOLD’S HANDBOOKS FOR CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS. 
In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. the Second Edition of 

HE HANDBOOK of ROMAN ANTI- 

QUITIES. By Professor Bosrsexn. Translated 
by the Rev. R. B. Pact, late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege; and Edited, with Notes and Questions, by the 
Rev. T. K. Arnoip, M.A. late Rector of Lyndon, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, C — ge. 

Also, (uniformly printed, 

The HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

The pupil will receive from these works a correct 
and tolerably complete picture of Grecian and Roman 
life : the political portions (the account of the national 
institutions and their effects) appear to be of great 
value; while the very moderate extent of each admits 
of its being thoroughly mastered—of its being got up 
and retained. 

Rivincrons, Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editors, 





*1. HANDBOOK of ANCIENT HISTORY and 
GEOGRAPHY, 6s. 6d. 

2. H. ANDBOOK of MEDLEVAL HISTORY and 
GEOGRAPHY, 4s. 6d. 

3. HAN DBOOK of MODERN HISTORY and 


GEOGRAPHY, 5s. 
4. H — 
with — 


6d. 
of GRECIAN 


( ATHEN IAN STAGE; a 
Students. With Plan of a Greek Theatre, 
~ ARNOL D's E 1 EMENT ry LATIN BOOKS, 
In 12mo. price 3s ew Edition of " 

] ENRY’S FIR ST STATIN BOOK, 

*.® The object of this Work (which is founded 
on the principles of imitation and frequent repetition) 
is toenable the pupil to do exercises from the first day 
of his, beginning his Accidence, It is recommended 
by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education as a 
usefel Work for Middle or C ommere ial Schools; and 
adopted at the National Society's Training College 
at Chelsea. By Tomas Kercurver Arvoip, M.A. 
late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Ivtncrons, Waterloo Place ; and Simpxkin, 
MARSHALL, and Co 


MYTHOLOGY, 


Handbook for 
4s. 














Also, by the same Author, 

. A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR, Intended as a Sequel to Henry's First 
Latin Book. In 12mo. Seventh Edition, 4s. 

2. A FIRST VERSE BOOK; being an Easy In- 
troduction to the Mechanism of the Latin Hexameter 
= Pentameter. In l2mo, Sixth Edition. 2s. 

. COMPANION to the FIRST VERSE BOOK, 


containing additional Exercises. 
. EC 














Rule 


S- 
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wt _o tr Qui stions, Geographical Lists, 





ung. 


LOGE OVIDIAN.E;: wi ith Englis 
&c. Ninth Edition. 2s. 6d. ‘whis Ww ork is 
fifth part of the “ Lateinisches Eleme 
Professors Jacobs = Déring, which has an immense 
circulation on the Continent and in Americ 
5. HISTORLE ANTIQU E PITOME, from 
| Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &c. With English Notes, 
| 


Si 


 CORNEL Iv Ss ‘NE Pos, 





Part I. With Critical 


a stions and Answers, and 
j each Chapter, Third Edition, In l2me, 4s. 
at N 
+ a 








in imitative Exercise on | 


n small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. ¢ 
ORD. ST. LE NARDSS HANDY 
BOOK on PROPERTY LAW is now Reprint- 
ed, and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Wa, Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


GEOLOGY FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 
rH Fr Er ay next will be published, in } vol. post 8vo, 


A ac EARTH and the WORD; or, 


| peas for Bible Students. By 8. R. Parrisow, 





Londen: Loxoman, Brown, and Co. 





Just published, price 5s. nee 
{OD’S HEROES and the WORLD'S 
W HEROES ; being a Third Series of “ Historical 
Sketches.” By the Rev, J. H. Gurney, Rector of St, 


| Mary’s, Marylebone. 


Lonemans, 


Immediat ely, in crown 8vo, with Pli ans 8 of | Battles *s, Ke 
HE ELEMENTS OF THE ART OF 
WAR. By Lieut.-Col. Gramam, late Military 
Secretary to General Vivian, 
Loudon: Ricuarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to 
her Maje sty. 


REVELATIONS FROM OUDE, 
Immediately, (with the sanction of the Hon, E. —~ In- 
dia Company, ) in 2 vols, post 8vo. with a Mz 
+ tY of aTOUR THROUGH OUDE; 
with Letters on the Annexation of that King. 
dom. By the Hon, East India Company’s Resident, 
M: jor-Gene ral Sir WriisaM H. Steeman, K. 





London: Ricnarp Benriey, Publisher in Ordinary to 
her Majesty. 
A BOOK FOR THE TIMEs. 

Just published, in small 8vo. cloth, price 5s, 
\ ILLIAM PATERSON, THE MER- 

CHANT STATESMAN, si FOUNDER of the 
BANK of ENGLAND: his Life and Trials. By S, 
Bannister, M.A, formerly Attorney-General of New 
South Wales. 
London: Davin Brycr, 2, Amen Corner ; 
sold by all Booksellers. 


EDITION OF MR. HOWITT’S NEW 
BOOK FOR BOYS. 
This day, price 2s. 250 pages, Illustrated, 
BOY’S ADVE NT URES IN THE 
l WILDS OF AUSTRALIA. By WituaMm How- 
rrr, Author of “A Boy’s Country Book,” ‘ Visits to 
Remarkable Places,” &c, With Harvey’s Designs, 
Third Edition, 
Arrnur Hawi, Virrve, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY SAMUEL LOVER. 
Just out, Mlustrated by Phiz, .~y - Birket Foster, 
Harrison Weir, and Engraved by the Brothers Dal- 





CHEAP 








ziel, crown &vo, superbly printed on cream paper, 
price 5s, extra cloth, full gilt, a 
YRICS OF IRELAND 


By Sawver Lover, Author of ** Legends of Ive- 
land,” “* Rory O’More,” ** Handy Andy,” &e. 
Le mndon : Ilow LSTON a and W RIGHT, 6, Paternoster r ‘Row ‘ 


Now res ady, 1 with a Revenue Map, 8 Ove. 

eo IN 1858: a Summary of the 

Existing Administration—Political, ‘Fiscal, and 
Judicial ; with Statistics of Cotton Culture, Education, 
and Public Works; ‘Treaties with Native States ; 
Imperial and Local Acts and Regulations, Orders in 
Council, and Parliamentary Documents, chronolo- 
gically arranged from the earliest to the present time, 
By Akruvr Mitts, M.P. 


Joun Mvxuxay, Albemarle Street. 








Ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post Svo. 
price 2ls. 
HARMIONE, a TALE of the GREAT 

J) ATHENIAN REVOLUTION, By Epwarp A. 
LearHamM, M.A, 

“There is evidence 
power.”’- -Spectator. 

* As many things as th author, who is a good scho- 
lar, can contrive to te aM of ancient Greece, are in this 
novel f * Char mione 7" Exami ner. 

P ROFE SSOR RW ILSON’S WORKS, 
T 
TRIALS OF 
THE FORESTERS. 
Forming Vol. XI. of the 


This fas is published, price 6s. 
A . 2:2 comprising — 
L HTS 
LIFE. 
Works of Professor Wilson. 
Vol. XII. will Complete the Series. 


SHADOWS OF SCOTTISII 
Wituiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


throughout of considerable 








AND 
LARGARET LINDSAY. 






Uniform Edition of th« 





yw ly, postag 

LIST OF ‘SURPLUS COPIES 0% 
P RECENT WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’s 
SELECT LIBRARY, and offered at greatly Reduced 
Prices for Cash. 
Cuances Epwarp Mupte, New Oxford Street, Lond 

and C ross § Street, Manchester, 

In 8vo. price 5s. 6d. the Eighth Editi on of 

PR ACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
{4 GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By Tuomss 
Kenchever Annoup, M.A, late Rector of Lyndon, a 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
*.® The object of this Work is to enable the Stu- 
dent, as soon as he can decline and conju t 
tolerable facility, to translate simple sentences 
given examples and with given words; the principle= 
trusted to being principally those of imitatior 
very frequent repetition It is at onee a Sy) 
is us 














Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book ; and 
yr me uly allthe Public Schools. 
Riviscrons, Waterloo Place. 
= whom may be had, by the same Ant 
. ASECOND PART of = above Work, 
Pr ARTICLES.) In &vo. 68 
2. A PRACTICAL IN PRODUCTION to GREEN 
ACCIDENCE, With Eacy Exercises and \oexbnla 
Sixth Edition, 5s. 6d 
5. APRACTICAL INTRO! CTION to GREE! 


CONSTRUING, 6s. 6¢, 
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ODUCTION 2 vols. 8vo. l4s. cloth, 
NTRODUCTION to the BOOK of GE- 

NESIS, with a Commentary on the opening Por- 
tion. From the German of Dr. Prermr Von Bonen, 
late Professor of Oriental Languages and Literature in 
the U niversity of Kinigsberg. Edited by James Hey- 

woop, F.R.S 
Joun Cnapman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 





NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN FIELD- 
SPORTS. 
In 1 vol. price 10s, a 8vo. cloth gilt, 
PORTING SCENES AMONG THE 
KAFFIRS OF SOUTH y* RICA. By Captain 
Drayson, R.A. With Eight large Illustrations, 
rinted in colours, from Sketches by the Author. 
“Captain Drayson details his adventures in a lively 
style, and the final results of his experience of sporting 
in South Africa are comprised in muc h excellent prac- 
tical advice to brother sportsmen. The volume is 
handsomely illustrated with several characteristic 
sketches taken from life, and is altogether one of the 
most entertaining and presentable books of the sea- 
son.” —Press. 
London: Grorcr Rovrienge and Co. Farringdon 
Stree a 


HR RE E MONTHLY VO- 
MES 








NEW aaeeeatie :" 


(Printed uniform with Ma acaulay’s England, Prescott's 
"* % 
On the 15th February will be ready, V 
HE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUL- 
LIC. By Joun Loruror Mortey. 

“ This work has been translated into Dutch, Ger- 
man and French, and only requires to be known to 
take its pl: ace among the first of our English histori- 
cal works.” 

“* A work of real historical value.”—Atheneum. 

* This is a really great work. . It belongs to the class 
of books in which we range our Grotes, Milmans, Me- 
rivales, and Macaulays—as the glories of —— h lite- 
rature in the department of histor 7. . Mot- 
ley’s gifts as an historical writer are among. the “high- 
est and the rarest.” — Nonconformist. 

London: Grorcr Rovrieper and Co, Farringdon 

Street. 


yor 


Vol. I. price 6s, 


The 15th Thousand.—Now ready, the one-vol. royal 
8vo. Edition, In royal 8vo, cloth extra, 1265 pages, 
price 16s. ; half-bound calf, ams half-russia, 
whole calf, “gilt, 3 20s.; full-russia 

\ EBSTER’S DICTION aRy OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE ; exhibiting the Ori- 
gn. Orthography, 

Vv 


or 


Pronunciation, and Definition of 
ords ; comprising also a Synopsis of Words variously 
Pronounced by different Orthoepists, and Ww alker’s 


— | to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, 
and Scripture Proper Names. A New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. By ©. A. Gocpricn, Professor in Yale 


addition cf 2 Voc abulary of Mo- 


College. With the 
anc their Pronunciation, 


dern Geographical Names 
The new words that have been added amount to se- 
yeral thousands, and the Dictionary now contains 
27,000 more words than Todd’s E dition of Joh: ison, 
Various abridgments of this Work having been pub- 
lished, the public are informed that this is the only 
Edition that contains ail the words of the large 4to. 
Edition, and in every doubtful and contested word, the 
full meaning. 

London: Grorcre Rovrinnce and Co, 

Street, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN POTTERY. 
Now ready, with C oloure d Plates, 200 Wood-cuts, and 
n Index, 2 vols. medium Svo. 42s. 


Farringdon 


ISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY : 


Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, and Ro- 
man. By Samve. Bincn, F.S.A. 


Also, uniform with the above, 


HISTORY OF MEDLEVAL AND 
MODERN POTTERY. By Joseru Marnyar. Se- 
cond Edition, with Coloured Plates and 240 Wood- 
cuts. Medium &vo. 31s. 6d. 

{Fronentine Gossip.) 

“ The second — on of * Mr. Marryat’s History of 
Porcelain and Pottery ° lias fallen like a bomb among 
both the buyers and sellers of * modern antiquities’ in 
Florence. One great Hebrew millions uire, as renowned 
for his collection of crockery as for his command of 
cash, has at once count ermandec 1 all orders for further 
purchases of majolica. Curiosity-dealers who, a 
couple of months ago, were asking 100/, fora cracked 
plate, are now willing to take a hundred pence. In so 
thoroughly exposing, in his classical work, the manu- 
facture of spurious majo lie along carried on here, Mr. 








Marryat has p : snal service to the admirers 
of fictile art.” — The Morning Post Correspondent, Dec. 
1857. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


now READY AT ALL 


n HE 
LIBRARIES. 


ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of ** Nathalie,” &e. 3 a 





Adéle’ is one of Miss Kavanagh's happiest deli- 
neations. The whole work is admir: at, , and full of 
talent.”—Literary Gazetle. 


COUSIN HARRY. By Mrs. Grey, 


Author of ** The G r’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 
WOMEN, By the Author of Me 1 Halifax.” 10s. 6¢ 
** A book of sound counsel. d 


THE MORALS OF 
3 vols, 

* This is a good novel. 
lent in the book.” — Litera 

* A very eapital novel.” 


MAY FAIR. 


There are freshness and ta- 


ry Gazette. 


*— Obse 


“As tory full of deep interest. rer. 

CRPHA N 8. ey, the Author of 
** Margaret Maitlar 6d. 

vam An exquisit ely l ifn wv, that no woman will 
read without feeling g¢ her le warm to the author."— 


National Magazine 


Hvrer and Brackerr, 
Marlborou 


Publishers, 15, Great 


gh Street, 








a 
EE 


Recently published, the Fourth Thousand, price Ms. of 


MEMORIALS OF HIS TIME 
Bl J L . 
By HENRY COCKBURN, 
Late one of the Senators of the College of Justice. 
From the Edinburgh Review, 

“ This posthumous volume requires no introduction to the public at our hands. Valuable as a contribution 
to the history of one part of the kingdom during a portion of the last and of the present century, sketched by a 
contemporaneous pen of great acuteness, felicity, and humour, it has also taken its place as one of the pleasant- 
est fireside volumes which has been age ed of late years. 


Edinburgh : . and C, BLACK; and all Booksellers, 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY ARCHDEACON HARE. 


This day, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


SERMONS PREACHT ON PARTICULAR 
OCCASIONS. 


By JULIUS CHARLES HARE, M.A, 


Rector of Hierstmonceux ; and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
MACMILLAN and Co, 





Sometime Archdeacon of Lewes ; 


Seeieetiinn « 
Cambridge : 





Second Edition of ‘THE MEMOIR OF GEORGE WAGNER.”’ 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. GEORGE WAGNER, M.A. 


LATE INCUMBENT OF ST. STEPIIEN’S CHURCH, BRIGHTON, 
By JOHN NASSAU SIMPKINSON, M.A. 
Rector of Brington, Northamptonshire, 
Second Edition, 
MACMILLAN and Co, 


This day, 


Cambridge : 





THE NEW WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 


This day, Volume I, 8vo, 20s. 


INDIA. 


UPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES AND MEMORANDA OF 
FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 1797-1805. 
Edited by the PRESENT DUKE, 

JOUN MURRAY, 


SCROPE’S VOLCANOS OF CENTRAL FRANCE. 


Next Week, New Edition, revised and enlarged, with large Coloured Maps, and many Illustrations, 
medium 8vo, 


THE GEOLOGY AND EXTINCT VOLCANOS 
i fii 4 
, ab bad bi ’ \¢ nw 
OF CENTRAL FRANCE. 
By G. POULETT SCROPE, M.P. 

** None of the publications, whe ther of French or English writers, which have yet appeared can be considered 
to afford that general view or detailed dese: iption of the very remarkable series of geologic al facts presented by 
this country whic h they undoubtedly merit, or which any visitor desirous of cxamining its phenomena would 
wish to have in his hand asa guide. I have therefore been led to suppose that a new edition of my Memoir, 


with such emendations and additions as time apd the further observations, whether of myself or othe rs, might 
suggest, would be accept able at the present time.”—Actract from Author's Preface ° 


JOIN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL FERROLL.” 


On Monday next, post 8vo, 
YEAR AFTER YEAR. 
A Tale. 


Author of “Paul Ferroll.” 
roURTH 


Albemarle Street. 








By the 
EDITION of 
1"—E. 


iking works we have ever read. E 


The which is NOW PUBLISHED. 


** One of the most singular and et: 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, 


miner. 


Publishers, Conduit Street. 





BONNYCASTLE’S ALGEBRA. BY MAYNARD. | New — price 3s, 6d _— Map, i < nate 
r vry aa om “TT : the am *ortrait, mpiled expressly for ritish 
N INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA ; | Vovith, giving ao wise History of Europe for the 

| 


igned for the 
19th Edi- 


mitamn 


last Fifty Yea 
ISTOIR E ‘de 


Redigée par F 


and Observations, de 
By Joux BonnycastLe. 
with an App ndix, « 


i with Notes 
‘se of Schools. 
tion, gre atly improved ; 


NAPOLEON PREMIER, 


De Poraver. With Transla- 





‘| 








a , santiti S. MAYNARD, | - 
Ans dn ieee oe We riable Qi By I snl | tions at end of each page of the most difficult Words 
mo, ds. re 
a an i ' a and Phrases. 
“REY to DIT ro, Imo. As. Gd und Cc Lond n: Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co. ; and may be had 
aoe ¢ - . aod S of the Author at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavis- 
a ‘in an eet ." tock St reet, vent Garden, 
vington ‘ d bid ee — — 
liughes ; “A. Hall and Co, and ©. HE, La baa PRIDE AUX’S CONNEXION O1 THE OLD AND 
burgh : Oliver and Boyd, Liverpool: G. and J, Ro- NEW TESTAMENTS. 


binson, New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price Lis, 






| 
NICHOLS’S LITERARY | 





COMPLETION O1 N HISTORICAL CONNEXION Ob 
ILLUSTRATIONS. AA) THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS ; com- 
This cay is publis hed, price 21s, with 7 Portre prising the History of the Jews and Neighbouring 
the Eighth Volume of _. | Nations, from the Deel of the Kingdoms of Judah 
LLUSTRATIONS of THE | ITERARY and Israel to the Time of Christ, by Humriuney I - 
HISTORY of the EIGHTEENTH CENT RY: | peavx, D.D. Dean of Norwich. To which i added, 
containing the Sequel of the Correspondence between an Account of the Rabbinic Authorities, by the Rev. 
Bishop Percy and his Friends ; aaai ions aud Corree= | A. M'Cacn, D.D. Canon of St. Paul's New Editien, 
tions to the Seventeen Volur Literary Ancedotes | Revised, with Notes, Analysis, and Introductory Re- 
d Literary Ilustrations of the Eighteenth Century ; | view, by J. TaLpovs W neELER, Author of * The Geo- 
1d minute Indexes to the Fight Vohu f Lite ; graphy of Herodotus,” &e. 4 . ; ; 
~ ustrations, By J us B wren Nicnors, | \ | fo be followed by Shuckford’s Connexion of 
Mowing por of the two W s 1 d Profane Misto:y, 2 vols. ; and Russell's 
: Literary Anecdotes, Vol, VIII. 21 x Sacred and Profane History, 2 vols, 
ind Index Il, 30s. ; Li iterary Ullusts ( : entire Hictories from the Creation to 
7 3 cont Vi of Christ. 
te nade ( re tne a “ Qe. ' : : WiniaM Troe and Co, 85, Quecu Street, 
MULS an 25, Pariiaiment Sticct ' Cheapside, 
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Just published, in Svo. price 10s. cloth, 
HE DESCENDANTS of the STUARTS; 
An Unchronicled Page in England’s History. 
By Wi1u1amM Townenp. 
London: Loxcman, Brown, and Co, 





PIX’S EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. 





The Second Edition, corrected, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d, 
N ISCELLANEOUS - EXAMPLES IN 
ARITHMETIC, 


By the Rev. Henny Pix, M.A. Second Master of 
“Wimborne Minster Grammar School, late Senior 
Mathematical Master of Marlborough College. 


London: Loxgemay, Brows, and Co, 





A New Edition, revised, in feap. 8vo. 
price 5s, cloth, 
YRA GERMANICA: 
4 HYMNS for the SUNDAYS and CHIEF FES- 
TIVALS of the CHRISTIAN YEAR, 
Translated from the German by pn 
WINKworrn, 
The Fifth Edition, with Corrections and Additions. 
*,* A Second Series, by the same Translator, is in 
the press. 
&@> The atore Work forms a Companion to 
THEOLOGIA GERMANICA. Translated by 
S. Winkworth: with Preface by the Rey. C. Krxos- 
LEY, and Prefatory Letter by = Chevalier Bunsen, 
Third Edition, feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


London: Lonemayn, ear and Co. 





CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, BY C, D. 
YONGE, B.A. 





A New Edition, in 1 vol. post 4to. price 21s. 
N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON; 
poe | allthe Greek Words used by W; riters 
of good authorit i; 
y C. D. Yonor, B.A. 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised, 
By the same Author, 


A NEW LATIN GRADUS. 
post 8vo. 9s. 


ai BSOT ION ARY of LATIN EPITHETS. Price 


Fifth Edition, 


*,* The Latrxy Grapus with Dicrionary or Ept- 
THETS, price 12s, bound. 


London: Loxeman, Brown, and Co. 


MAUNDER’S 
POPULAR TREASURIES. 


*,* New and thoroughly revised Editions; each 
** Treasury ” complete in 1 compact Volume, feap. 8vo. 
of about 900 pages, comprising about 1800 columns of 
small but very legible type. 











Science and Literature, 


iv nN 
MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC AND LITE. 
RY TREASURY : a new and popular Encyclo- 
L- of Sele nee and the Belles-Lettres. In- 
cluding every Subject connected with Literature 
ON ASE... .ceccceescccceccerccceeeesees Price 10s. 





Biography. 


¢ 
MAUI NDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA. 
consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and 
brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Nations .........s.seeeeeeeees Price 10s, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





1. . 
Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Ac. 
cession of James the Second. New Edition. Vols. I. to III. post 8vo. price 6s. each. 
Fr VOLUME the FOURTH, price 6s, on the 27th inst. 
2. 
The Marquis of NORMANBY’S New Work—A YEAR of RE- 
VOLUTION,. From a Journal kept in Paris in the Year 1848, 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. 
3. 


The EVIDENCE of Lord OVERSTONE before the Select Com- 


mittee of the House of Commons of 1857 on BANK ACTS: with Additions. 8vo. 5s. 
4. 


TRACTS and other Publications on METALLIC and PAPER 
CURRENCY, By the Right Hon. Lord OVERSTONE. 8vo. 10s. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S Treatise on METALLIC and PAPER 
MONEY, written for the Eighth Edition of the ‘* Encyclopwdia Britannica.” 4to, 5s, 
6. 


IMPRESSIONS of WESTERN AFRICA. 


HUTCHINSON, Esq. Post 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. 


By Tuomas J. 


MEMOIRS of Admiral PARRY, the Arctic Navigator. 
Son, the Rey. E. Parry, M.A, Fourth Edition, with Portrait, price 5s, 
8. 


PROJECTILE WEAPONS of WAR and EXPLOSIVE COM- 


POUNDS. By J. Scorrern, M.B. Third Edition, revised ; with several Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. Price 8s. 6d, 
9. 


The Rev. Dr. MAJOR’S SELECTION of PASSAGES from 


** The Spectator” for Translation into Latin Prose; with Hints, &c, l2mo. Price 3s. 6d. 
10. 


The Rev. Dr. KENNEDY’S CURRICULUM STILI LATINI; 


or Examples for Practice in Latin Prose Style, l2mo. Price 4s. 6d. 
11. 


SHORT OCCASIONAL POEMS. 


M.A. Author of“ Ballads from Herodotus.” l6mo. Price 3s. 
12. 
The EARTH and the WORD: GEOLOGY for BIBLE STU- 
DENTS. ByS.R. Parrison, F.G.S, Feap. 8vo, Price 3s. 6d. 
13. 


CHRISTIANITY without JUDAISM: a Second Series of 


Essays on the Unity of Worlds and of Nature. By the Rev. Bapex Powerit, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
14, 


AMY HERBERT. By a Lady. 


Volume, crown 8vo, Price Half-a-Crown. 


By his 


By the Rev. J. E. Bons, 


New Edition, complete in One 





The following New Works are Just Ready. 


XV. 





—-- 


General Knowledge, 


y , Un r 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOW- 
LEDGE, and LIBRARY of REFERENCE : a co- 
jous popular Compendium of Universal Know- 
ond including Grammar, Dictionary, Gazetteer, 
Mythology, Chronology, Peerage, &c.... Price 10s, 


Natural History. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF NATU. 
RAL HISTORY : --- Dictionary of Ani- 
mated Nature : eatieane with Anecdotes of the 
Instinct, &c. of Animals; with 900 Wood- 
GED Sewn cccecveccotcccvcvedccnccossesce Price 10s, 

| 





History. } 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREA- 


SURY: comprising copious general introductory 
Sean of Universal History, and et ~~ His- 
tories of every principal Nation.......,.. Price 10s. 





Geography. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF GEO-| 
GRAPHY, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Political. (Completed by WIttam Hvueuss, 
¥.R.G.S8.) With Maps and Steel Plates. . Price 10s. 

= SIX TREASURIES complete, price 3/. cloth. 

h( price 12s. 6d. neatly whole bound in calf, 
Tree. price 12s, bd. in roan, with gilt angen, or 
eury ( price 10s. bound in cloth lettered 
May be had separately, (as above. ) 
London: Loxeman, Brown, and Co, 





New and 
(On the 27th inst. 


GERTRUDE. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 
Cheaper Edition, complete in 1 vol. 

XVI. 
A VISIT to ALGIERS. By the Rev. E. W. L. Davies, M.A. 


Oxon, Rural Dean of Selby. Post 8vo. with 4 coloured Illustrations, (In a few days, 


XVII. 


WANDERINGS in the LAND of HAM. 


Japhet. Post 8vo. 


By a Daughter of 
[Nearly ready. 
XVIII. 


MITLA: TRAVELS in MEXICO and GUATEMALA in 1853 


to 1855. By G. F. Von Tempsky. Edited by J. 8S. Bett. 8Svo. with coloured Illustrations and Wood En- 
gravings. (Nearly ready. 
XIX. 


BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS. 


Reviews ; with Additions and Corrections, By A, Haywarp, Q.C, 2 vols, 8vo, 


Reprinted from 


(In the press. 


XX. 


ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, and MISCEL- 


LANEOUS, contributed chiefly to the “‘ Edinburgh” and “ Quarterly Reviews.” By the Rev. G. R. Grxic, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, (On Friday nest. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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Crayton, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, in the City of London ; and Published by the 
aforesaid Jossrx Ciarton, at No. 9, Wellin ~ Street, in the Precinct of the Sav oy, Strand, in the Couaty 
of Middlesex.—Sarvunpay, 6th Fxsrvary 1 
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BOOKS 





BANNISTER’S LIFE OF PATERSON,* 

AurnoveH William Paterson was not quite so great a genius or 
so influential a ors as his biographer supposes, still the founder 
of the Bank of England and the projector of the Colonization of 
Darien was a remarkable man. Wen an humble origin, and (if 
the reports are true, that he was was at one time a self-constituted 
preacher and connected with the Buecancers) against obstacles of 

rejudice as well as fortune, he made his way to civic and political 
eminence, by dint of his knowledge and abilities; for at the 

Imiest time his property was not great even for the days of 

illiam and Mary. However acquired, Paterson possessed con- 
siderable knowledge both of history and of the principles of trade 
and currency of a sound kind. It must be remembered, too, 
that in his time there were no shilling short-cuts to universal 
knowledge; nor had such standard works as Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fal] or Robertson’s Charles the Fifth and America, with 
introductions, come into existence. In those days, the man who 
wanted any knowledge of history, beyond what he could obtain 
from the most yulgar Grub Street compendiums, must resort more 
or less to original sources, and often draw his own conclusions 
from what he found there. Treatises on trade were then tolerably 
numerous, but often as likely to mislead their reader as to direct 
him. Political economy as a science or a system was nonexistent. 
The essays on particular branches of it that were published, 
though containing, as we shall presently show, many just opin- 
ions on the true principles of trade, were desultory and of shght 
authority. A man who discarded the “balance of trade,” and 
similar though less celebrated heresies, must do so by dint of 
his own judgment, as he must acquire his economical opinions 
by wide experience and original reflection. Yet the remarks of 
Paterson addressed to King William on the history of Portugal, 
Spain, and France, in reference to trade and colonization, cannot 
be improved in our days as regards substance. It is only within 
these few years that his liberal free-trade notions have been re- 
duced to practice, if they are now. 

Ona more difficult because a less palpable subject than free 
trade, namely currency, Paterson’s ideas were not only in advance 
of many theorists of his age, but of ours also. The extension of 
trade, wealth, and war, during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, had spontaneously originated the modern system of cre- 
dit, loans, and paper money, which rash asserters like Mr. Dis- 
raeli ascribe to the Dutch and William the Third. The pro- 
gress of events, coupled with the then depreciated state of the 
coinage, gave rise in England to a good deal of discussion about 
money, and to various projects. The celebrated Mississippi Law, 
it is well known, began by turning his attention to the subjects of 
trade and banking ; and though we quite agree with Mr. Bannis- 
ter in his moral estimate of that financier, we think he underrates 
his theoretical ability. It strikes us that Law perceived, what 
some of his would-be practical followers do not see even to this 
day, that paper issues of mere promises to pay are nothing. Issues 
must be upon substantial value, as land, or the national 
means. What Law did not see was, that paper, issued in greater 
amounts than the actual wants of society require, immediately be- 

ins to fall in value; and that the only means of preventing the 

epreciation is by convertibility—the realization of the paper for 
something of universal acceptance, and (within short periods at 
least) of steady value, as metallic money. Hence the specious 
notion of putting the property of a country into circulation, by 
giving we J man money who could deposit property in some pro- 
portion to the notes issued, would end at last in their utter depre- 
ciation, though representing a real value. Of course the scheme 
would stop in practice by breaking down before it reached the ex- 
treme stage; but the French assignats are a remarkable instance 
of the extent to which this system may practically be carried. 

William Paterson saw this error, — mastered the principles 
of currency as they are now generally received. Indeed, the 
first proposition in the following extract from the ‘‘ Brief Account 
of the Intended Bank of England,” 1694, seems to contain Lord 
Overstone’s great discovery of the self-working system. Paterson, 
however, did not pursue his proposition to its logical conclusion. 
It is clear from of ten passages ascribed to him, that he went no 
further than convertibility, leaving that to succeed or fail at the 
discretion of the managers. 

“1st, That all money or credit, not having an intrinsic value to answer 
the contents or denominations thereof, is false or counterfeit, and the loss 
must fall one where or other. 

2d, That the species of gold and silver being accepted and chosen by 
the commercial world as the standard or measure of other effects, everything 
else is . counted valuable as com with them. 

** 3d, Wherefore, all credit not founded on the universal species of gold 


* William Paterson, the Merchant Statesman and Founder of the Bank of 
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| of business and care as if he had Atlas’s burden on his back. 








and silver is impeachable, and can never subsist cither safely or long—at 
least till some other species of credit be found out and chosen by the trading 
part of mankind, over and above, or in lieu thereof.” 

Sound principles, however, will not suffice to gain immediate 
influence for their author, even when set forth in a more taking 
style than Paterson possessed. It is true, his plans for the Bank fell 
in with the wants of England, and for the colonization of Darien 
with the aspirations of Scotland ; but all new public measures on 
a great scale are sure to encounter opposition. It was not great 
wealth that gave Paterson the influence he undoubtedly had, for 
in the height of his success Mr. Bannister only estimates his 
whole means at ten thousand pounds. It is probable that his 
early practice as a preacher might have given him power and 
fluency of speech to set forth his views. If there is any truth in 
the description of his manners while at Edinburgh in the flush of 
the Darien project, painted by an opponent or rather a lampooner, 
he had an air of gravity, perhaps of piety. At all events, the 
testimony to his influence and popular reputation is strong—anot 
unlike what Mr, Hudson’s was some dozen years ago. 

** At this time, and for some months afterwards, Paterson had more re- 
spect paid him than his Majesty’s High Commissioner ; and happy was he 
then that had the favour of a quarter of an hour’s conversation with this 


blessed man. When he appeared in public, he appeared with a head so full 
If a man had 


a fancy to be reputed wise, the first step he took to make way was to mimic 
Paterson’s phiz ; nay, some persons had such a conceit of the miracles he 
could perform, * that they began to talk of an engine, to give the island a 
half-turn round, and send the Orkneys where the isles of Scilly stand.’ ”’ 

Besides his knowledge as an economist and his activity as a 
founder of joint-stock banks and of colonization, Paterson was a 
practical politician. As a stanch Whig, he was a great admirer 
and supporter of William the Third, though entertaining a 
mean and bad opinion of many of his Ministers. The King re- 
ceived him privately, and consulted him, or, strictly speaking, 
a mg listened to his suggestions. Paterson advocated the 

Jnion, took a practical part in it, and for his services was re- 
commended by the Scottish Parliament to the Queen. Nothing, 
however, followed the vote, and he got no part of the money 

ranted by the first British Parliament as compensation for the 

Jarien losses,—owing, Mr. Bannister thinks, to the ill-will of a 
Tory Ministry. It was not till the accession of the house of Han- 
over that Paterson received any recompense: that he had been re- 
duced to considerable straits in the interval, is known from a memo- 
rial to Queen Anne, and from ‘entries of two or three sums of 100/. 
and 50/, in the Queen’s Bounty List in 1712 and 1713 to his name.” 
In 1715 his time of recompense arrived. He was granted a sum 
of 18,241/. 10s. 103d. ; which seems to have been a good deal more 
than he ever possessed. It appears to have been paid in Treasury 
debentures, some of which bore no interest, or only for a limited 
period, and the interest of which (if any) was not very punctually 

aid in those days. In his will, dated July 1718, he bequeaths 
at ad to the amount of 7400/., and considers there is small pro- 
spect of any residue. His will was proved on the 22d of the follow- 
ing January, but it is not known where he died. It is inferred 
that he was distressed for money, as he quitted his house in 
Queen a Westminster. ‘The entry of it in the parochial 
books of that year signifies that the tenant 1s gone away, the dwell- 
ing being ‘empty.’” In aletter to Earl Stanhope, of 
State, dated the 18th December 1718, but a few weeks at the 
utmost before Paterson’s death, he “explains in touching terms” 
his distress. Such were the closing days of the founder of the 

Bank of England. 

Although a good many particulars of the last five-and-twenty 
years of Paterson’s life are known, they chiefly relate to him in a 
public capacity as an author or projector. Of his early career no- 
thing is ascertained with certainty. Tradition states that he was 
born at the farm of Skipmyre in Trailflat, Dumfriesshire ; and Mr. 
Bannister, on the authority of a statement in his will, which we 
do not find there, fixes the year of birth as 1655. From an inci- 
dental remark of Paterson in the Darien papers, that he had 
known a certain skipper ‘‘ many years before in Jamaica,” there 
is no doubt that he had, as his opponents assert, visited the 
West Indies. The name appears in the list of London merchants 
in the later years of Charles the Second, but the first positive trace 
of him is in another incidental remark of his own, which fixes the 
commencement of his ‘ experience in commercial business” in 
1686. His first definite appearance is in the following year. 
Mr. Douglas, a Scotch merchant, who wrote a very able paper, full 
of sense, information, and strong reasoning, against the Darien 
project, describing it as a rejected speculation of earlier years, 
thus particularly speaks of the plan and its author. 

“This design he was ing on in Holland and Amsterdam, some 
years ago, particularly in 1687, when I had occasion to reside in that city 
about six months together, and was oftentimes at the coffeehouse which Mr. 
Paterson frequented ; and I heard the accounts of the design, which was to 
erect a commonwealth and free port in the emperor of Darien’s country, as 
he was pleased to call that poor miserable prince ; and whose protection he 
pretended to be assured of from all who would engage in that design.” 
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In 1690 he was in London engaged in founding the Hampstead 
Waterworks Company, which still exists, and supplies the “N. 
W.” district. Soon afterwards he was occupied in plans for the 
formation of the Bank of England ; and heneeforth he is traceable 
by documents, published works, or printed allusions. But so 
little is known of him till he was past thirty, that the following 
sketch of his career, by an assailant, is perhaps as complete a coup- 
dil as can be given. The unfriendly animus is obvious, the 
facts may be perverted, but they are ‘‘ founded in fact.” 

** William Paterson came from Scotland in his younger years with a pack 
on his back, whereof the print may be seen, if he be alive. [Ie was very 
ill on his return from the Darien expedition.] Having travelled this coun- 
try some years, he seated himself under the wing of a warm widow, near 
Oxford ; where, finding that preaching was an easier trade than his own, he 
soon found himself gifted with an Anadab’s spirit. Prophets being gene- 
rally despised at home, he went on the propaganda fide account to the West 
Indies, and was one of those who settled the island of Providence a second 
time. z But, meeting some hardships and ill luck there,—to wit, a governor 
being imposed on them by the King of England, which his conscience could 
not admit of,—the prospects of their constitution were altered, and they could 
no longer have a free port and sanctuary for buccaneers, pirates, and such 
vermin, who had much need of being reclaimed into the Church. This dis- 
appointment obliged Predicant Paterson to shake the dust from off his shoes 
and leave that island under his anathema. He returned to Europe some 
twelve years ago, with his head full of projects, having all the achievements 
of Sir Henry Morgan, Batt. Sharp, and the Buccaneers, in his budget. He 
endeavou to make a market of his wares in Holland and Hamburg, but 
without any success. He went afterwards to Berlin, opened his pack there, 
and had almost caught the Elector of Brandenburg in his noose, but that 
miscarried too. He likewise imparted the same project to Mr. Secretary 
Blathwait, but still with the same success. 

“‘ Meeting with so many discouragements in those several countries, he 
let his project sleep for some years, and pitched his tent at London, where 
matters are never wanting to exercise plodding heads. His former wife 
being at rest as well as his project, he wanted a help that was meet for him ; 
and not being very nice, he went no further than the red-faced coffee- 
woman, a widow in Birchin Lane, whom he afterwards carried to the Isth- 
mus of Darien, and at her first landing thrust her about seven feet under 
ground, to make the possession de facto of New Caledonia more authentic. 
+. While he ees in London, he found employment for his head ; and, 
like a true quack, boggled at nothing that offered itself to his thoughts. He 
was concerned in the Hampstead Waters, [the Waterworks, still existing, ] 
and had an original hand in the project of the Bank of England : but, being 
obliged, so he says himself, to communicate his thoughts to some eminent 
men who were more able to carry it on, they bubbled him out of his pre- 
mium and the glory of the project. The man thinking himself ill-used by 
the managers of the Bank of England, studied how to be up with them ; and, 
in opposition to it, he applies himself to the project of the Orphan Bank, 
where he was afterwards some time a director; but their missing of the 
wished-for aim by reason of the clipped money, and he meeting with some 
+ there too, was resolved at once to be even with the body of the na- 
ion.” 

Although the absence of materials prevents any view of Pater- 
son in his social or personal capacity, the untiring industry and 
research of Mr. Bannister have exhumed a variety of curious 
matter relating to the projects in which Paterson was engaged. 
This is more especially the case with the Darien expedition. In 
its full extent, the account from its inception to its conclusion 
occupies one-fourth of the volume, including Paterson’s corre- 
spondence while the scheme was yet in petto, and his narrative of 

e whole adventure in the form of a report to the Company after 
the return of the survivors. Mr. Bannister takes his hero’s view 
of the scheme. We differ with him. The project was based on 
an utter disregard of the law of nations: if, as Mr. Douglas ar- 
gued, Spain had a title to any part of America, it was the place 

aterson was going to settle on; ‘‘so that we may as well expect 
they will give him up their rich mines as suffer him to kee 
it.” Could the colony have defeated the power of Spain, the soi 
and climate were not fitted for British settlers; in one way or 
another they seem to have lost ninety out of a hundred of the ad- 
venturers, The perfect freedom of trade and rule proposed by 
Paterson was too much in advance of the age. But even had 
all these obstructions been subdued, the colony could never have 
achieved the professed object of trade and a better route to the 
East Indies, unless, as Douglas pointed out, it could overcome the 
Spanish fleets in the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific, and_ the 
Dutch in the Indian Archipelago ; for it was the interest of both 
those powers to destroy the project. One thing, however, is clear, 
that the directors and managers were quite unfit for their post. 
Paterson was altogether put aside for ignorant skippers; the co- 
lony was in the greatest distress before the proclamation of the 
Governor of Jamaica appeared forbidding supplies ; and had that 
a my ag never been issued, the result would ow have 

een a little longer occupation, and a greater mortality. 

The means by which so many particulars have been brought 
together in this volume have been a wide and laborious research 
that few would have undertaken, without the zeal for his hero 
that animates the biographer. 

“The British Museum gave the first manuscripts which suggested the ex- 
treme value of Paterson’s literary labour, long alter the date of his supposed 
retirement from all public interests. The State Paper Oftice and the Trea- 
sury Papers, preserved at the Rolls, have added greatly to the means of es- 
tablishing his official history ; as the records of the Bank of England and 
the Parliamentary Journals have afforded many traces of him. The nu- 
merous Darien Papers in the Advocate’s Library in Edinburgh, and a few 
rare documents in the Bodleian, in the Library of the City of London in 
Guildhall, furnished the best chapters of the work. The libraries of the 
London Institution, of Sion College, and the invaluable portion of the Man- 
chester Free Library, from the collection of Mr. Magens, a banker and wri- 
ter on finance in the last century, supplied copies of Paterson’s best treatises, 
found nowhere else, and rare tracts. The books of the Hampstead Water- 
works Company establish his share in that undertaking; and the record of 
the Commissioners of Sewers in Middlesex, and of the parish of St. Mar- 
garet, fix his residence in Westminster nearly twenty years after he has been 
hitherto thought to have retired in obscurity to Scotland.” 


Mr. Bannister has not confined himself to manuscript records ; 
he has extensively perused the fugitive and other publications of 
Paterson’s age where a trace of him or his opinions was like] 
to be found. In one point of view this rather encumbers the book 
and lowers his claims for Paterson. Mr. Bannister ascribes some 
works to Paterson that are by no means clearly proved to be his 
and which indeed contain political and qumecal opinions not only 
opposed to those he appears to have entertained, but which would 
make him out an opponent of free trade and a friend to prohibi- 
tions, especially of wine, brandy, spices, &c., and even of wool, 
The author, in his zeal for his hero, also ascribes things to Pater- 
son where the author is known. Sir Dalby Thomas in 1699 
published a tract on trade and colonies: on no stronger ground 
than that Paterson and Thomas were engaged in the same under- 
takings as the Hampstead Waterworks, the biographer asserts 
that Paterson “must have contributed largely to its pages,” 
and devotes a chapter to the tract. This biographical defect 
however, gives a curious feature to the work. From the num- 
ber of publications quoted or alluded to, one sees how the publie 
mind was stirring on subjects connected with trade and fi- 
nance, and how individual observation and reflection had reached 
true principles on those subjects. We think it not unlikely that 
an inquirer into the tracts and volumes of the time might extract 
a body of scattered opinions on those subjects as sound and exten- 
sive as there is in any modern book on the origin of wealth, the 
freedom of trade, and the practical questions of political economy, 
These opinions cannot be said to have failed of effect, since the 
Wealth of Nations appeared in less than a century afterwards, 
having been preceded os Hume’s Essays some twenty-five years 
before. They failed in producing a general impression, because the 
authors seem only tohave reached particulartruths, without master- 
| ing the principles on which they rested. Hence there was no cer- 
tainty but what they might in some other direction fall into errors 
of a similar kind to those they eschewed, and they could not give 
completeness to their particular conclusions or unite them into a 
system. Above all, they had not the felicity of illustration pos- 
sessed by Adam Smith, which renders his account of the origin of 
wealth and the effects of the division of labour one of the most 
impressive expositions ever written. The main truth, however, 
of the origin of wealth, had equally with Locke been reached 
by Dalby Thomas. 

“The true, original, and everlasting support of wealth, is nothing else 
but labour; and if all the laborious people of the kingdom left working, 
to live upon the natural produce of it, distributed among them in an equal 
proportion by way of charity, as parish poor and beggars are supported, it 
would not long before the nation mode necessitous, naked, and 
starving; and, consequently, land and houses worth nothing. ; 

‘* A short reflection will make us sensible that a very few years of idle- 
ness must complete the matter: whence one can no longer doubt, but that 
labour and industry, rightly applied, are the sole cause of the wealth of a 
nation; that moncy is only the scales, or touchstone, te weigh or value 
things by ; and that land only will yield no rent, bat as labour, employed 
for the support of luxuries as well as necessaries, finds due encouragement 
and increase.” 

The same writer had arrived at a truth now generally ad- 
mitted, but then denied by the ancients, as well as by the philoso- 
phers, divines, and moralists of the time. } 

‘* Though some men look upon the ornaments and delights of life as baits 
to vice and occasions of effeminacy, if they would but impartially examine 
the truth of matters, they would discern them to be true issues to virtue, 
valour, and the elevation of the mind, as well as the just rewards of indus- 
try. For it is certain, upon a right scrutiny, a man shall find more pro- 
faneness, dishonesty, drunkenness, and debauchery, practised in nasty rags, 
bare walls, and ale-houses, than in rich hotels, palaces, or taverns ; and as 
plenty, splendour, and grandeur, can have no other fountain but wisdom, 
industry, and good conduct, so shabbiness, indigence, and contempt, rarely 
spring from anything but folly, idleness, and vice.” 

Many curious facts turn up in connexion with public characters 
and the mode of conducting public business. Among other per- 
sons that figure in the pages, is Law, whom Mr. Bannister treats 
as a sort of bad rival to Paterson. Law, like all other prophets, 
had but scant honour in his own country. Scotland had rejected 
his land-bank scheme. When he was at the head of the French 
finances, the Edinburgh authorities thought they might as well 
compliment a countryman who was supposed to carry fortune 
in his pocket. 

“ The authorities of Edinburgh solemnly resolved to send the freedom of 
the city to Law ina costly box; and their Provost, a Campbell, too happy 
to be allied in blood to the great man, penned an address to him in a strain 
of compliment that is read with shame at the thought of what honourable 
men will descend to before a golden image. Law treated the Lord Provost 
and the Council with cool neglect, that must have taught them a lesson of 
self-consideration. He did not acknowledge the letter for six months, and 
then signified that his great employments had prevented an earlier reply. 
This he wrote to his complimentary Scottish kinsman in French !”’ 

We do not know that the following hints are needed by con- 
eocters of public companies in our time, but they may furnish a 
warning to shareholders not to strike at the first heat. The pas- 
sage is from the private letters of Paterson to his collaborateurs in 
Edinburgh at the outset of the Darien Company. 

“* As to the quantity of the stock, they think of 360,000/., whereof the 
half, being 180,000/., will be for Scotland ; so that people may have notice 
enough to prepare their money. As for reasons, we ought to give none, but 
that it is a fund for the African and Indian Company. For if we are not 
able to raise the fund by our reputation, we: shall hardly do it by: our reasons. 





“ The Parliament of Scotland having given the kingdom of Scotland till 
the Ist of August come twelve months to come in for half the stock, this 
ought to induce us to make what private preparations we can, but not to 
think of appearing in — till within three or four months of that time. 
For if we should lay books open in Scotland for six or eight months or a 
| year together, we should become ridiculous at home and abroad. F or that 
} we have many instances here in England, where, when the Parliament 
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gives a long“day for money, that fund has hardly ever success, and where 
the days are short they seldom ever fail. The Bank of England had but six 
weeks’ time from the opening of the books, and was finished in nine days. 





In all subscriptions here it is always limited to a short day; for if a thing | 


not on with the first heat, the raising of a fund seldom or never succeeds, 
fhe multitude being commonly led more by example than reason.” 

With this we may fitly take leave of William Paterson ; for 
although he was a very able and remarkable man, his great 
speciality lay in the “‘ formation” of joint-stock companies. 

TWO RUSSIAN PRINCESSES’ CAPTIVITY IN SHAMIL’S 
SERAGLIO, * 
Ir may be recollected that during the Russian war, the Emperor 
Nicholas was reported to have released a son of Shamil, who had 
been kept as a sort of prisoner, or hostage, educated as a Russian 
nobleman, and appointed to a commission in the army. The 
liberation was ascribed to a conciliatory policy; and such was 
undoubtedly the case. It was not, however, to conciliate Shamil, 


but the Georgian nobility, that the young Circassian was re- | 


leased. His father had planned a foray into the Tiflis Govern- 
ment, and while occupying the soldiery in one direction, contrived 
to carry off from her mansion the Princess Chavchavadzey, whose 
husband was heading the regular forces in the neighbourhood, 
her sister-in-law the Princess Orbeliani, as well as the children 
and domestics. They were all taken to Shamil’s retreat of Dargi- 
Vedenno, and kept there till the Emperor of Russia restored his 
son, and the relations of the prisoners raised a sum of money for 
ransom. This bold and daring deed excited much interest at 
Tiflis, in whose neighbourhood people had supposed themselves 
quite safe. On the return of the ladies, M. Verdereysky, editor 
of the Caucasus, the principal journal of that city, compiled an 
account from the narrative of the Princesses themselves, of which 
this volume is a translation, with some occasional curtailment. 
The Captivity consists of three parts. ‘The first tells the story 
of the surprise, captare, and journey to Dargi-Vedenno; the 
second contains a description of the residence there; the third 
ives an account of the diplomatic proceedings respecting the re- 
ease and ransom of the prisoners. However interesting this part 


may be to Russians and diplomatists, or even, as the translator | 


intimates, for the light it throws upon Shamil as a bargainer, we 


think it might have been advantageously omitted in the English | 
translation. As the book stands, there is too much of it in propor- | 


tion to its matter. Prisoners hurried along by rather rough con- 
ductors, over mountains, through woods, and across rivers, suffer- 
ing from cold, hunger, and fatigue, harassed by fear, and torment- 
ed by anxicty for the fate of children, friends, and followers, are 
not in the best frame of mind for observation, had there been much 
to observe. Shamil’s head-quarters offer more attraction and va- 
tiety. There were his three wives, his other relations, the ser- 
vants, and the domestic life of the seraglio, All this, however, 
Was monotonous or soon exhausted; and the incidents mostly 
consisted of attempts to frighten the captives into promising to 
procure an enormous ransom, or the spiteful contrivances of the 
wife highest in rank to stint them in creature comforts. It is, 
however, a curious picture of manners, and such as we know not 
where to match. In the unworthy annoyances Shamil appears to 
have had no part, and he always rectified any shortcoming that 
fell under his own observation. The account of the great chief- 
tain is altogether curious, but without a single spice of the melo- 
dramatic or even the romantic. On the contrary, he ee as a 
hard-working administrator, a cautious though a bold warrior, 
a kindly, regular, and strict family man. The of the 
Princesses, however, was drawn indirectly, for they had scarcely 
any communication with him, Infidel women not being permitted 
to look so great a Mahometan in the face. He waited upon them 
on their arrival, but it can hardly be called an interview. 

“In the evening, Hadjio the steward announced to the Princesses that 
Shamil was about to pay them a visit, in order to have some important con- 
versation with them. Soon afterwards the illustrious mountaineer pees, 
but did not cross the threshold of their room. He remained throughout his 
visit in the balcony, close to the open door, where he was provided with a 
wooden stool to sit upon. By his side, and also outside the door, stood 
a, ty steward, and Indris the Russian interpreter. 

“The captives remained in the room; and the conversation took place 
—- the door and by means of the interpreter. 

“ Shamil began by inquiring after their health. 

“** We are tired, owing to our journey, but otherwise quite well, thank 
Heaven !’ replied the captives, 

** *T am astonished myself at your having all arrived in safety ; and I can 
see in that a promise that God will now grant me the wish I have so long 
cherished, that of redeeming my son who is with the Russians. I have now 
come to assure you that you need feel no alarm about remaining here : no 
one will harm or annoy you, and you will be treated like the members of my 
own family, but only on one condition—that you attend strictly to my in- 
junction not to write or receive letters without my permission. If you at- 
tempt tocarry on any secret correspondence with your relations, or if they 
offend in a similar manner on their side, then I will spare neither yourselves 
nor your children—I will kill you all, as I killed ten Russian officers who 
were prisoners here and received a letter baked in a loaf. Theiringenuity was 
discovered, and I ordered them to have their heads cut off. Remember, too, 
the young Russian countess at Stavropol, who was on the point of being 
married when she was taken prisoner by my men, That girl could have 
been ransomed long ago ; but I would listen to none of her relatives’ offers, 
because she presumed to set me at defiance. The same thing might happen 
to you ; therefore take care what you do.’ 

** Shamil having concluded this long speech, paused for a reply. 

** The Princess Chavchavadzey was so enraged at Shamil’s menaces that 
she resolved not to say a word ; but her sister, who was less excited, went to 
the door and addressed him in the following terms— 

* Captivity of Two Russian Princesses in the Caucasus; including a Seven- 
Months Residence in Shamil’s Seraglio, Communicated by Themselves, and 
translated from the Original Russian by H. Sutherland Edwards. Published by 
Smith and Elder. 
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“© You need not threaten us. We have no intention of disobeying you. 
Our position and our education alike forbid us to have recourse to falsehood, 
and you may have entire confidence in our promises. As for any letters 
which may be addressed to us, of course we cannot be answerable bor their 
| contents.’ 








“** Very well,’ returned the Iman; ‘ but do not forget that you are in 
Shamil’s power.’ 

** This finished the interview. Shamil rose, disappeared, and was fol- 
| se ,by Hadjio and the interpreter ; after which the captives breathed 

reely. 
| There is more of information as to manners, and perhaps a 
| wider interest, in the second part than in the first. This last-named 
section, however, has this kind of attraction—it gives us back a 
glimmer of the middle ages. In the sack of the mansion, the 
capture of the ladies and their people, and the subsequent march, 
| one can realize an onslaught of the age of chivalry. The Prin- 
cesses were of too high rank, and Shamil’s object too important, 
to allow of any palpable ill-usage ; but there was much of suffer- 
ing, and much that an European woman would deem ill-usage, 
8 because the modes of the marauders were not civilized 
| modes. ‘The Princess Chavchavadzey, who was known, was the 

object of a contest, during which her clothes were torn off her 
| back, leaving her with nothing but her stays, chemise, and one 
| slipper ; and in this plight she had to make part of the journey, 
not through wantonness but thoughtlessness. Worn out with 
cold and fatigue, she could not any longer carry her infant with 
one arm, or extricate the other from the girdle of the man behind 
whom she was riding. To stop was out of the question, for they 
were hurrying past an ambush of the Russians, whose balls were 
falling among them. Little Lydia, the infant, dropped from the 
mother, and was either killed by the fall or by being struck ; for 
the baby’s body was afterwards found by a detachment sent out 
by the father—“ she bore no trace of a wound, but a small blue 
spot was just visible on her left temple.” All this is very shock- 
ing ; but to the freebooters it would appear as in the usual course 
of things. One man offered a lady a handful of flour, which he 
took from his pocket: it was useless to her, but he could have 
made a tolerable mouthful of it had he had time. A politer man 
at nightfall offered the Princess Orbeliani an apple, accompany- 
Ing his present with the remark, ‘‘ ‘ You Georgians are accus- 
tomed to eat every day, and you are no doubt hungry: take this.’ 
But the Princess, in spite of her exhaustion, felt no wish to par- 
take of the marauder’s supper, and refused the proffered fruit,” 
| An unlucky Frenchwoman, just arrived to take charge of the 
| children as governess, was among the captives, and suffered not 
only from the contrast to “la belle France,” but from seeming to 
| expect French gallantry in the Caucasus, 

** While the robbers were taking the Princess Orbeliani down stairs, and 
after her the Princess Chavchavadzey, Mademe Drancey remained on her 
knees, covering her face with her hands, seeing nothing, and hearing only 
the screams of the children. Soon afterwards she felt herself in the arms of 
aman with a bare shaven head, a red face, and an indescribable odour, 
This mountaineer, whom the French lady calls a monster, carried her part 
of the way down the staircase, which fell beneath his steps. 

‘* In this catastrophe all the women suffered considerably—as much from 
fright as from positive injuries; and with the exception of the Princesses 
Orbeliani and Baratoff, all had their dresses more or less torn. 

** Madame Drancey, in the latter respect, was more to be pitied than any 
| one; for the robbers, in their anxiety to take everything valuable she pos- 
sessed, tore her clothes from her back, and left her with nothing but * her 
chemise, her stays, and her Parisian boots,’ In this condition she was car- 
ried into the courtyard, made to sit down on the steps of the laundry, and 
told to take care of a couple of horses, whose reins were placed in her hands. 
Madame Drancey had always been afraid of horses, but she understood that 
she had no choice but to obey.” 

On the road, her privations and the indignities she suffered 
were worse. 

_ “ The second halt was made early the next morning, on the bank of some 
river. 

‘* Here they were joined by Madame Drancey, exhausted, beaten, and al- 
most without clothing. 

“The unhappy French lady had indeed had her share of suffering during 
the short but eventful march, 

‘‘ Though she had followed a separate route in the midst of the herd of oxen. 
she found herself towards nightfall at the edge of the same wood which had 
been entered by the other captives, She had travelled greater part of the 
way on foot, and the road had been both long and full of obstacles ; but when 
she failed to keep up with the horsemen, the Murid made use of his whip to 
awaken new strength in the exhausted woman. 

‘The first blow from the Chechnian’s whip roused all the pride and all 
the anger of the already irritated Frenchwoman. She turned towards her 
insulter, and expressed, in forcible but unfortunately quite uninte! le 
language, all the indignation and contempt which she felt for his conduct. 

** Of course it was in vain that Madame Deeneey addressed her remarks to 
the Murid, and he did not cease to apply his whip to the unfortunate lady’s 
shoulders whenever she lagged behind. At a later period, when the moon 
had risen, Madame Drancey, under the impression that her persecutors, as 
Mahometans, worshiped that orb, took the trouble to curse it. But the im- 
precation was not more intelligible than her expressions of indignation and 
contempt, the mountaineers being utterly unable to understand either the 
pantomime or the language of their captive. ; 

‘* Madame Drancey passed the night in the wood, where she had to sleep in 
company with the cattle and the Chechnians. The chief of the party having 
lain down on a large cloak, which he had previously extended along the 

ound, invited her to share it: but she informed him (of course in the 

rench language) that she was not accustomed to receive such offers from 
strangers, and that she preferred to sleep with one of the oxen ; whose back 
she soon converted into a pillow.” 





HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY.* 
Amone the numerous works of the highest reputation in Ger- 
many which awaited the process of translation to take their 
chance of popularity here, there are few that ought to be more 


* Lectures on the Philosophy of History. By G. W.¥. Hegel. Translated from 
the third German edition, by J, Sibree, M.A. Published by Bohn. 
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welcome to English readers than this; yet few, we fear, are more 
likely to disappoint the expectations formed of it. In history, 
above most r+ an the practical English mind desiderates clear 
views and practical results. Nor can it be said that German 
writers, with all their peculiarities, are incapable of affording it 
this satisfaction. German historians there are, such as Niebuhr 
and Ranke, whose acceptance in this country has perhaps ex- 
ceeded what they have obtained in their own. But these have 
been men of the world, experienced in public affairs, and owing a 
certain deference to the dictates of common sense, as embodied in 
the dialect and experiences of several centuries of literary inter- 
communion, during which the preéminent historian or historical 
essayist in any one — in Europe has seldom failed of win- 
ning acceptance in most others. It can hardly be said that here 
the narrator has had any advantage over the theorist. Some, in- 
deed, as for instance Machiavel and Guizot, have been popular in 
both capacities. 

It becomes altogether a different matter when historical science 
is not cultivated for its own sake, but simply as a mode of but- 
tressing the often unsteady fabric of a new philosophical theory. 
Having invented a system and a nomenclature, the next object of 
the ‘cloud-collector,” German asa matter of course, who has 
chosen this method of pursuing ‘“‘the bubble reputation,” is to 
habituate his disciples to the use of his jargon, on subjects not 
purely of a scientific nature, but mixed up with the everyday 
thought and pursuits of men. And for this what is so pat to his 
purpose as history ? If we smile sometimes at the audacity which 
seeks thus to pass the whole world through its alembic, we are 
forced to admit the excellent policy of such a course. History was 
as it were a vast storehouse of all the facts and experiences that 
might be alleged against the philosophaster, and which, if he had 
any sense of shame, might be expected to put him out of coun- 
tenance. On the other hand, once appropriated and subjected to 
his own manipulation, what other material is so elastic and so in- 
exhaustible ? Thus do the most abstruse formule come in for a 
practical —— ; and thousands of neophytes acquire a glib 
use of the shibboleth in vogue, who otherwise would have stam- 
mered at it to their dying day. 

Not, indeed, that all the Dii Majores of the German Olympus— 
the true and only cloudland—have been so wise in their gene- 
ration. Time, strength, or opportunity, or sometimes, perhaps, 
inclination, failed them. Even to juggle with history demands 
in the juggler a certain serious a practical turn—a capacity, 
shall we say, for something better than juggling? This, however, 
may be safely asserted, that, whether Dii Majores or Minores— 
whether wholesale innovators, or eclectic temporizers, or amiable 
dreamers—the philosophasters who have dealt largely in theoriz- 
ing upon history will be found to be those who have taken the 
firmest hold of the public mind. It is only the utter renegade and 
reactionist, such as Frederick Schlegel, that in this attempt — 
his lamentable weakness, and sinks to such ignominy as perhaps 
could in no other way be compassed. Yet even he thus makes 
himself useful to his party, as he could never have done other- 
wise ; and finds acceptance even from English and Protestant 
readers, or else why has Mr. Bohn caused volume after volume 
of his works to be translated ? 

Preéminent among all writers of this class stands Hegel ; and in 
the work before us we have, in some respects, at once the most 
popular exposition of his system and an explanation of the firm 

old which that system has taken of the German mind. As he rose 
into eminence shortly after the termination of the War of Libera- 
tion, and possessed such a mastery of dialectics as none of his pre- 
decessors except Kant himself could rival, it was natural that 
the Germans should drink him in at every pore. For a third of a 
century they may almost be said to have eaten, drunk, breathed, 
and thought Hegel, and, in their scanty attempts at action, acted 
him. Nominally obsolete, to this day he om their ideas, 
colours their thoughts, and contributes more than any other 
‘* cloud-compeller ” to keep them in the state of obfuscation which 
distinguishes what ought to be a great people from the rest of Eu- 
rope. As it has been said that ‘‘ no man can be thoroughly mis- 
chievous unless he is honest,” so we would lay it down as a 
maxim that a theorizer cannot reach the maximum of mystifica- 
tion unless he has enormous pretensions to be practical. How- 
ever that may be, we believe we are by no means singular in 
being inclined to lay at Hegel’s door a large share of German 
shortcomings in these days, and in particular that melancholy 
spectacle of political imbecility of which Frankfort was the scene 
now nearly ten years ago. 
eed, so consummate a master was Hegel of philosophical le- 
gerdemain, that the best and healthiest impulses of the Germans 
only made them more hopelessly his victims. Protestantism and 
Liberty were everywhere his watchwords. Freedom in its noblest 
and purest ideal was the net result of all the logical processes, -in 
the “clear obscure” (we don’t use the phrase in a pictorial sense) 
of which he was an incomparable artist. To analyze the mischief 
which he thus contrived to do to the German mind, would, we 


much fear, lead us to trespass equally on the limits of our | 


space and the patience of our readers. 

The few who would be inclined to follow us will not find much 
difficulty in working out this part of the problem for themselves, 
even though the volume be in parts about the toughest that 
yet has been “upset” into our unphilosophical tongue. ‘To 
those who intend to try the experiment of reading it at all, 
some account of what the book is and is not will not be un- 
acceptable. First, then, it is not a finished work of the author, 


ia. None ol 
in the sense that the similar works of Vico, Herder, or even 
Schlegel, are finished and authoritative compositicns. It is a 
posthumous work, like the several series of Niebuhr’s lectures 
compiled partly from the manuscripts, mostly, it would appear, 
brief memoranda of the philosopher, and — from the notes 
taken by his pupils. Not only that, but the present work, ably 
and appropriately oustael by Mr. Sibree, is a rifaceig- 
mento of the former edition. After Hegel’s premature death 
a few of his most distinguished pupils formed a society for the 
purpose of bringing out a complete edition of his works, For 
the redaction of the Lectures on History, one of the most emj- 
nent among them, Professor Gans, was selected. And we 
have the Professor’s own authority for stating, that, with the ex- 
ception of a few pages which Hegel had elaborated, the language 
used is the compiler’s and not the lecturer’s. The book in fact 
makes small pretensions to be even an accurate report; it is rather 
a reminiscence—an outline filled up, or say rather a skeleton 
clothed, from memory. Viewed in this light, the work was 
thought to be a very able one, But still on some account or other 
it was not satisfactory to the majority of Hegel’s friends; and 
the consequence was, that after Professor Gans’s death, a second 
redaction was undertaken by Charles Hegel, a son of the philo- 
sopher. In this the work of Gans was taken as a basis; and an 
attempt made to reproduce more of the philosophical element, 
which predominated in the earlier courses, and less of the purel 
historical and popular element which characterized the later 
courses, which Professor Gans had chietly followed. Therefore, as 
a popular exposition of Hegel’s philosophy, as well as a nearer 
approach to the language used, Charles Hegel’s book is to be pre- 
ferred. But as an historical exposition, that of Professor Gans 
will from many obtain the preference. And we confess we are in 
doubt whether the wants and tastes of English readers would not 
have been better consulted by translating the first edition. The 
very fact of so able a work as Professor Gans’s admittedly is, 
being set aside on the ground of being too popular, prima facie 
pointed it out as better adapted to English readers. And as fora 
general exposition of Hegel’s philosophy, it could have been pro- 
vided in some other form, without the necessity, painful to any 
well-constituted English mind, of gratifying its curiosity about 
this particular phase of transcendentalism through the nauseatin, 
medium of profoundly vitiated history ; which, in our opinion, all 
history subordinated to a special philosophical theory necessarily 
is. 
It is only right to say that there is some es between 
the statements of Gans and of the younger Hegel. There is a 
manifest jealousy on the part of the Jatter, and he does as much 
as he decently can to discredit the authenticity of Gans’s 
work, The publication of Hegel’s remains being a joint labour, 
undertaken in the most disinterested spirit of reverence for the 
reat master, it is not easy to see why any materials at the son’s 
yam were not also in the first instance made accessible to Pro- 
fessor Gans. In any ease, the reader will do well to keep in mind 
that the genius and eloquence of Hegel are not to be hastily 
judged from so pale a reflex of his actual utterances as either of 
the works in question. Not merely in the manner of the man, 
but in his logical exposition of his ideas, there may easily have 
been much o beautiful and original which the ablest and most 
attentive of his listeners has failed to preserve; and those the 
very things which would best convey to non-German readers 4 
— idea of a man so eminent. For of Hegel as of Goethe we be- 
ieve it may fairly be asserted, that if intensely German in some 
things, he was in others what foreigners would think higher 
and Detter or at all events healthier than German. Their failure, 
where they failed, was due at least as much to their environment 
as to themselves. And probably it is this very extraneousness 
or cosmopolitanism that has made the influence of these two men 
supreme over that of any other Germans in modern times. 

Another circumstance highly necessary to be kept in mind, is 

the time at which the lectures of which the volume before us is a 
resumé were delivered. Hegel, born at ae in 1770, and 
Professor successively at Jena, Nuremberg, and Heidelberg, was 
invited to Berlin in 1818. In the previous year he had com- 
menced the publication of the ‘‘ Journal for Scientific Criticism,” 
which was continued for many years, and powerfully contributed 
to pro te hisdoctrines. His lectures on the Philosophy of His- 
tory were first delivered in 1822-’3, and were, we tehreve, re- 
peated in some of the subsequent years down to the session pre- 
ceding Hegel’s death, which took place in 1831. Of the last de- 
livery, 1830-’31, the work of Professor Gans is admitted by the 
younger Hegel to be a fair enough report. The object of the 
atter, in his recast of Gans’s work, has been, on the contrary, to 
reproduce as nearly as possible the more brilliant utterances of 
the first two deliveries, 1822-’3 and 1824-’5, As he says him- 
self— 

** Had Hegel pursued the plan which most professors adopt in adapting 
notes for use in the lecture-room, of merely appending emendations and 
additions to the original draught, it would be correct to suppose that his 
latest readings would be also the most matured. But as, on the contrary, 
every delivery with him was a new act of thought, each gives only the 
expression of that degree of gy sg ny energy which animated his mind 
at the time: thus, in fact, the first two deliveries of 1822-’3 and 1824-’9, 
exhibit a far more comprehensive vigour of idea and expression, a far richer 
store of striking thoughts and appropriate images, than those of later date ; 
for that inspiration which accompanied the thoughts when they first sprung 
into existence could only lose its living freshness by repetition.” 

If to this we add, that in the earlier series of lectures Hegel oc- 
| eupied himself much more largely with China, India, Egypt, and 
' Greece, while Roman, Mediwval, and Modern History were con- 
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densed into a few lectures,—and that on the other hand, in the 
later readings those proportions were to a great extent reversed ; 
that “ ee the philosophical and the abstract occupied less 
space, the historical matter was expanded, and the whole became 
more popular,”—it will be plainer than ever, that while the 
younger Hegel consulted best for his father’s reputation and in- 
fluence in Germany, Professor Gans’s work ought to be much more 
acceptable to French and English readers. We should say, how- 
ever, that we have not had either leisure or opportunity to com- 
pare the two editions, so as to ascertain how far they differ. But 
we take for granted that the differences must be very considerable. 

No matter which version we take,—that representing 1830-'31, 
or the two earlier series of 1822-’5,—one thing is plain, namely, 
that as a book for current use, and not merely to gratify literary 
curiosity, the work is dreadfully out of date in this year 1858, 
Antiquarian research has made vast discoveries, and historical in- 
genuity elaborated multifarious results, since Hegel first emptied 
his historical waste-basket into the alembie of a philosophy as 
“ all-be-smashing” as Kant’s itself. Let us take the year 1825 
as the culmination of Hegel’s historical views. ‘That is the date 
of the first publication of Thierry’s ‘‘ Conquest of England by the 
Normans.” Still later was the appearance of the first volume of 
the second (entirely pce. edition of Niebuhr’s Roman 
History. Guizot’s celebrated Lectures on Civilization were de- 
livered in the years immediately preceding the French Revolution 
of 1830, and, if we remember right, were not published until some 
time afterwards. This brings us to the date of Hegel’s death. 
Subsequent to that event have been the researches of Wilkinson, 
Fellowes, Layard, and others hardly less distinguished ; the pub- 
lication of the principal works and remains of Niebuhr and Ottfried 
Muller; some of the best writings of Hallam, Lingard, Ba- 
rante, and Thierry; and the whole of the important works of 
Thirlwall, Grote, Carlyle, Macaulay, Bancroft, Prescott, Thiers, 
Guizot, Michelet, Blanc, Ranke, Bunsen, Von Raumer, Wachsmuth, 
Gervinus, Lappenberg, Dahlmann, Pauli, Geijer, and many others 
who have dealt with history in a thoroughly conscientious and 
original spirit. The speculations which were really able and 
original a third of a century ago may easily look tame and com- 
monplace beneath the blaze of light that has since been thrown 
alike into the recesses of remote antiquity and into the nearer but 
often hardly less perplexing obscurities of mediwval or modern 
times. The most consummate historical genius that ever lived, 
whether philosopher or not, might well dread to submit himself 
to such an ordeal as all past writers on the Philosophy of History 
have to undergo in an age of historical research like this, 


NEW NOVELS,* 

One singular feature in The Three Chances is the tangible man- 
ner in which it will bring the exaggeration of novelists before the 
mind. A common reader may not fully appreciate inconsist- 
ency of character and motives, or unlikelihood in the events; 
he will scarcely fail to realize the hyperbolical, when it appears 
in the form of lamentations over so common and really support- 
able an infliction as deafness. The horror of a deaf man in Zhe 
Three Chances is painted in a style that would be high-toned on 
the execution of a father, or what, as Machiavelli puts it, is 
worse, the loss of the estate. Manley Frere, the hero, has felt the 

ual approach of the malady, and wakes one morning to find 
anticipations more than coined. Not hearing the ticking of 
his watch, he thinks it has stopped, and falls into meditation. 
Looking again, he learns his doom. 

** How long these fancies engaged me I hardly know ; but, when I looked 
at the watch again, the time was altered, the hands had moved some de- 
grees forward upon the dial. ‘I had condemned my old friend, then, too 
soon; it must be going still.’ Once more I listened for its voice, but lis- 
tened all in vain ; and then the truth burst upon me at once—I was deaf— 
utterly deaf. 

*T have told you that, from the time my infirmity became apparent, I 
lost all hope ; yet it was not altogether so. I did indeed fall back upon my 
illow confounded, as I well might be—lost in the intensity of my horror ; 
ut then I started up, refusing to believe the fact, and wildly repeatin, 

every experiment that might belie it, though the failure of each impelle 
me to the verge of desperation. I seized a chair and flung it violently on 
the floor: it fell as if on velvet. I clapped my hands, I spoke, I shouted : 
a strange vibration accompanied my actions, but neither word nor cry was 
audible. As hope forsook me, I grew more earnest for the full conviction 
which was to rob me of every human solace.” 

Extreme hardness of hearing is not only made the theme for a 
good deal of writing in this strain; ‘‘ The Three Chances” alto- 
es turn upon it. Manley Frere is “engaged” at the time 

is deafness comes upon him, and among his epistles he 
writes one to his Barbara, releasing her from the e ement. 
The lady, it turns out, loves him, and naturally enough does not 
feel that the grounds for rejecting him are sufficient; but her 
family have other views, and by persuasion and trick she is 
induced to accept her release,—-which settles chance the first. 
Mr. Frere then accepts an invitation from ‘the Divets,” a 
scheming, vulgar, and numerous family. Here he attracts the 
sympathy and excites the affection of Maria Palliser, a proud por- 
tionless beauty, who has had to undergo the sufferings of poor re- 
lationship, and whose orthodoxy moreover has been shaken. 
Maria is engaged to a man whom she confessedly accepts for a po- 
sition. This might have been got over by breaking off a second 
engagement ; but Frere is not till too late aware of the interest he 

* The Three Chances. By the Authoress of ‘The Fair Carew.” In three 
volumes. Published by Smith, Elder, and Co, 

Liverpool Ho! a Matter-of-fact Story. By Powys Oswyn, Author of ‘* Ernest 
Milman, a Tale of Manchester Life,” &c. In‘one volume, ‘Published by Hope. 

Dawn and Twilight : a Tale. By the Author of ** Amy Grant,” &c. Published 
by J. H. and J, Parker. 


has inspired. Maria, rather than fulfil her engagement, poisons 
herself, and Frere’s ‘second chance” is gone. By misunder- 
standing, accident, artifice, and his own good-nature, the deaf 
man falls into the trap the Divets have laid for him, and proposes 
for their youngest daughter, Phebe, a elever, bold, unscrupulous 
little body, but with some spirit however. Contrary to all ex- 
pectation, the lover recovers his hearing, and a clearer perception 
of the “fix” heisin. He is reseued from his trouble by a bro- 
ther-in-law of his intended, who has many grievances of his own 
to complain of, and exposes the plot. The denouement takes 
place during a family rumpus, of which this is a bit. 

‘*Mr. Frere had discovered, since the restoration of his hearing, that the 
Divets were a noisy race—often slamming doors, and talking in a higher 
key than was either decorous or necessary. A moderate uproar, therefore, 
would hardly have caught his attention, or interrupted his progress across 
the hall. But the disturbance which saluted him as he was passing old 
Jesse’s quarters was altogether of so unusual a character that he fancied 


|! something serious must have happened, and figured to himself nothing less 





than the old gentleman expiring in a fit, and his daughters weeping over his 
prostrate form. 

** He opened the parlour-door in haste, therefore; but a single glance 
upon the struggling group he beheld there, pale with anger or red with ap- 


prehension, sutticed to explain the nature of the scene. 
7 * * * . 


“This speech, though short as Frere could make it, was not finished 
without frequent attempts at interruption. But it seemed that by one of 
the party it was distinctly heard and comprehended ; for Phebe, suddenly 
resigning the arm on which she had been hanging with such a show of fond- 
ness, exclaimed with pert and angry decision—‘ It’s no matter! I thank my 
stars I am not reduced to forcing avy man to marry me ; least of all such a 
lump of ice—such a cold-blooded, heartless being! Oh, I don’t care, Kezia! 
I don’t care a straw for what anybody thinks! I wi// speak out, and tell 
him my mind once for all! How could you, or any one, expect me to like a 
man who behaved to me as if he had been a schoolmaster instead of a lover ? 
If I had been ‘weak enough to marry him, I should have been the most 
miserable creature under the sun ; never allowed to utter a word or raise a 
finger, but under the permission of Ais High Mightiness. Yes, we did call 
you so—and well you deserved the title.’ 

P «Oh, Phebe, Phebe!’ her sister exclaimed, clasping her hands in utter 
espair. 
et Nonsense, Kezia! I’ll keep terms with him no longer. He never 
cared—I know it from the first—he never cared for me, or anybody but that 
jilt Miss Girdlestone ; and now let him go and make it up with her, and 
grovel at her feet, and lick the dust off her shoes, if he pleases : so that I am 
rid of him, it’s a matter of indifference to me.’ ” 

And so goes the hero’s third chance. However, he shortly 

learns the truth as regards his Barbara, and returns to his first 


love. 
Whether physical affliction or privation is a proper subject for 
fiction may be questioned, unless as an exceptional case, alike 
felicitous in conception and execution, There is little doubt 
about The Three Chances. The original mistake is increased 
by the turn of the writer, which more inclines to essay and de- 
scription than to dramatic narrative. Incidents, or at least 
events, may be found in the story, but they are used as much for 
description or discussion as for dramatic presentment. This gives 
a slowness to the movement, that, combined with the mistake 
of the fundamental idea, deprives the book of animation when it 
does not arise from writing. 


Mr. Oswyn’s Liverpool Ho! is done in “ King Cambyses’ 
vein,” and something more. It seems that when the eiher 
wrote ‘‘A Tale of Manchester Life,” he had a higher — of 
Liverpool ‘‘ merchants” than Manchester ‘‘ men.” He has since 
seen reason to reconsider his judgment, and the “‘ merchants ” are 
now degraded to the level of the “‘ men.” 

The ‘‘ matter-of-fact story” is intended to illustrate the cha- 
racter and doings of the Liverpool merchants, and for that matter 
their clerks, since not even the office-boy escapes Powys Oswyn’s 
scathing wrath. The managing clerk hides ‘three ten-pound 
notes ” in the hero’s private drawer, and accuses him of robbery to 

t him dismissed. The pupil clerk, wroth at his rejection by his 

‘lara, which he attributes to her love for the aforesaid hero, hides 
behind a hedge and shoots his rival dead. The merchant, Mr. 
Mortimore, speaks to his clerks in a style which if it is that of 
the Liverpool merchants and not of Mr. Oswyn, establishes be- 

ond all question that they are a coarse, purse-proud, vulgar lot. 
Mr. Mortimore, too, low as he is in mind, is connected with a tra- 
gedy, if he could but rise to it. Mr. Forde, the managing clerk, 
is possessed of some secrets of Mr. Mortimore, and the merchant is 
forced to force his daughter Kate tomarry Forde. The only toler- 
able male in the book is the hero, Paul Tresson; for even his 
father, a genuine squire, isa roué, and an extravagant ninny ; 
allowing the cringing parsons, merchants, and attorneys of the 
Negro-blood-cemented city to fleece him and feed upon him, so 
that at his death, Paul, the rightful heir of Foxley, is com- 
pelled to serve as clerk to a Liverpool merchant, under whom, as 
we have seen, he comes to an untimely end. 


The tale of Dawn and Twilight belongs to a class of books of 
which we have nearly had enough ; especially when, as in the in- 
stance before us, there is neither any great closeness of observation 
nor of force or felicity of style to compensate for the absence of art 
in the structure, rapidity in the conduct, or vigour in the scenes, 
The class is of that kind which the success of the author of 
‘“« Heartsease ” stimulated, though the school existed before. For 
the most part written, we believe, by ladies of highly respectable 
family and position, the tales have a feminine elegance of style, 
a pervading sense of religion, and many truthful pictures of 
domestic life, among what may be shortly called the gentry class, 
The religion, however, is generally sentimental rather than vital : 
and though there is nothing approaching the wrong, the morality 
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is often of a washy or at least a narrow and conventional kind. 
Thus, the essence of the story before us lies in the heroine, Con- 
stance, rejecting her lover, Sunt, when she finds that through 
love to her he has broken off another engagement under circum- 
stances of great cruelty, not to say atrocity. This is not defend- 
ed—quite the contrary ; but such an effort is made to explain it 
away, that a straightforward character in the book justly observes, 
“* Your definitions are too subtile for me.” The dangerous Jesuit 
doctrine of motive is pushed on into causes. 

The tale is tedious and dragging in its movement. This is 
ostensibly owing to the constant introduction of episodical family 
matter as it were, which encumbers the story with needless scenes 
and dialogues, not very striking in themselves. We think, how- 
ever, that there was something of inherent slowness in the writer ; 
for this effect is found in scenes of a necessarily quiet kind, and 
she does not rise to the height of emotion where its necessity is 
obvious. In Dawn and Twilight there are situations of a striking 
nature ; as when Constance discovers to Gerard her knowledge of 
his conduct, a subsequent scene between her lover and her father, 
and that where Gerard views from a concealment the death- 
stricken Clara: but they do not leave the impression which they 
ought. The weariness of illness and the want of the writer’s final 
revision might in some degree account for this, as she died when 
the work was passing through the press; but we think the real 
cause was deeper than accident. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From the beginning of the publishing season in the early winter, the 
genuine bibliopolic new books have been few and fitful in number. The 
marriage of the Princess and the opening of Parliament still give the 
publishers pause ; for although our list of reserved books shows a tole- 
rable number, they are nearly all independent of publishing motives. 
The commencement of the “ Supplementary Despatches of the Duke of 
Wellington,” consisting of letters and papers discovered or delivered up 
through the death of the persons who possessed them, and edited by the 
present Duke, is an undertaking quite independent of “ the trade.” 
A public motive has evidently prompted the publication at this time; 


for all the papers in the goodly volume relate to India, and to events | 


oceurring between 1797 and 1800. The present publication is, for 











The Spirit of Home. By Sylvan.—From the preface we imagined this 
volume of verse was devoted to the land-purchase-system of Australia 
That theme, however, is not directly touched upon in the text ; though 
we gather from some closing stanzas that revolutions are imminent in 
that quarter, and trouble threatening at home. 

“Oh! but I fear a rich deep crimson hue 
Will there be seen, nor distant far the day ; 
Much too I fear, my England, that thy ray 
Of glorious brightness wanes ; on every side 
Revenge and bloody sacrifice proclaim ene? 
The vile result, (no doubt ’twill be denied,) 
But boldly still 1 state—Patrician frauds aud pride.” 

The greater part of The Spirit of Home treats of quicier themes, [ 
begins with stanzas to the author's wife ; then proceeds to treat of Eng- 
land at large, and is for the most part complimentary, though evils are 
not overlooked. Sylvan wanders from woods into town to attack gin. 
palaces and worse places ; he expatiates upon the necessity of emigra- 
tion, assails “ Taxes and Collectors,” and tells what should happen 
“Were Ia King.” The form is peculiar : every page contains a distinct 
theme, but it is not a sonnet, for the verse consists of two Spenserian 
stanzas. The manner is that of Byron; the political and economical 
matter is rather strong commonplace ; as regards sound and fluency, the 
versification is not so very bad—like a greater man, Sylvan ‘“ warbles his 
native wood-notes wild.” 

Unele Jack, the Fault-killer. By the Author of “ Willie’s Rest,” &e,— 
A tale of four little Anglo-Indian orphans, who arrive at “ Uncle Jack’s” 
snug English country-house, with their respective faults of nature or 
habit. These their uncle contrives to subdue, partly through the story of 
Jack the Giant-killer ; the commentator impressing upon his hearers that 
the real giants are our faults. The story is pleasantly told; and no actual 
miracles are wrought in the cures, but they are effected with more cer- 
tainty than we suspect takes place in life, 

An English Grammar, adapted to the Comprehension of Young Persons, 
By W. D. Kenny, L.C.P., &e.—Simplicity in the arrangement and ex- 
planation of established principles is the object of Mr. Kenny. He may 


| attain his end after a fashion; but there is no subtilty of thought or any 


nicety of expression. Thus, in explaining the “ article,” he says that it 


| “*may be considered a kind of adjective put before a noun to show the 


reasons assigned, intended to be supplementary to the first edition of the | 


Wellington Despatches ; the letters that only appear in the second edi- 
tion will be reprinted in this Supplement. 

Earl Grey’s Essay on Parliamentary Government, and what ought or 
ought not to be in the forthcoming Reform Bill, is equally independent 
of what publishers may think of the book-market. ‘* The Medical and 
Legal Relations of Madness,” by Dr. Burgess, seems as much removed 
from general literature. Kane’s “ Biography” is an American publi- 
cation, “Shelley and his Writings’ appears a labour of love; in 
which, we fear, opinions may predominate over facts. The additions 
made by Mr. Middleton to the already published materials seem to be 
comparatively slight. As for novels, their production is unceasing, in 
season or out of season. 

Books. 

Guphetioy Despatches and Memoranda of Fieid-Marshal Arthur Duke of 
Wellington, K.G. India 1797—1805. Edited by his Son, the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Volume the First. 

Parliamentary Government Considered with reference to a Reform of Parlia- 
ment: an Essay. By Earl Grey. 

The Medical and Legal Relations of Madness ; showing a Cellular Theory of 
Mind and of Nerve Force, and also of Vegetative Vital Force. By Joshua 
Burgess, M.D. 

Biography of Elisha Kent Kane. By William Elder. 

Shelley and his Writings. By CharlesS. Middleton. In two volumes. 

Margaret Hamilton: a Novel. By Mrs, C. J. Newby, Author of ‘* Mabel,” 
&c. In three volumes. 

Liverpool Ho! a Matter-of-fact Story. 
Milman, a Tale of Manchester Life,” &c. 


On Squinting, Paralytic Affections of the Eye, and certain Forms of 
Impaired Vision, By Carsten Holthouse, F.R.C.S.E., &e. &c.—Squint- 
ing has been much neglected by the profession, like baldness, deafness, 
and perhaps some other complaints, which may diminish good looks or 
even — y our enjoyments, but do not threaten life, cause severe pain, 
or m diminish our sphere of utility. Such matters were deemed 
congenital, or constitutional, or infra dig.; and the patient was left to 
bear them as he might. Of late years, competition in medical as in other 
pursuits has had its effects; complaints formerly neglected have been 
Studied; and now any one who squints “more than a gentleman should 
do,” may have an operation performed if the origin is muscular, or be put 
under treatment if an operation would be doubtful or improper. 

Mr. Holthouse’s book seems in part founded on his lectures, published 
some few years since. It mainly consists of cases, to illustrate the treat- 
ment of the form of squinting to which they belong; a description of the 
peculiarity of these forms preceding the cases. The pathology of strabis- 
mus is also treated of, as well as operating. 

A Vindication of the Hymn “ Te Deum Laudamus.” By Ebenezer 
Thomson, Esq., &c.—A publication of interest only to religious scholiasts. 
For five-and-thirty years or more has Mr. Thomson devoted himself to 
rescuing the text of ‘“‘Te Deum Laudamus”’ from the “errors and mis- 
representation of a thousand years.” In the course of his labours, he has 

ted manuscripts, compared translations in various languages, and, 
after printing the nature and extent of his toils and their results in ex- 
tenso in the Gentil ’s Magazine, he has condensed their pith into a 
little book, To the Latin original of two he adds several choice 
translations—two Anglo-Saxon, an old High German of the eighth or 
ninth century, another of medieval High German, a modern Swedish, an 
old or Norman French. He also gives a new English translation : if he 
expects it to supersede the received version, we fear he will have been 
labouring in vain. 

“1. Thee as God we praise : 

Thee the Lord we confess. 
“2. Thee the everlasting Father all the earth worships. 
“© 3. To Thee all the angels, to Thee the heavens and all the powers 


By Powys Oswyn, Author of ‘* Ernest 
In one volume, 





together, 
** 4. To Thee cherubim and seraphim with unceasing voice cry aloud.” 





extent of its signification”: but the expression of guadity is the property 


of an adjective. 


The most popular undertaking of the week is a reprint of the “ Pick- 
wick Papers,” commencing a Library Edition of the Works of 
Dickens, by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. It is of a handy size, and 
neatly handsome in the getting-up. A new preface about various 
things tells the origin of the idea of Pickwick, which in its germ appears 
to belong te the publisher, or the artist Seymour, and was groped out 
by * Boz.” 

“Mr, Russell Smith’s reprint of ‘‘ The Dramatic Works of John Lilly,” 
for his Library of Old Authors, is a valuable publication for the student 
of English drama or of English itself. It is strange to look back and 
see a dramatist like Lilly take the pas of Shakspere in the enumeration of 
dramatists by Meres; and while he who was “ foran age” is character- 
ized as “ eloquent and wittie,” the man who was “ for all time” is left 
without an epithet. Nor was this judgment altogether peculiar to Meres, 
Not only was Lvphues the Court book ; Lilly was the Court dramatist, and 
even Ben Jonson places him in order before Marlowe; but that might 
be the necessity of verse. Was all this foolish or unjust prejudice in the 
Elizabethans? Possibly not. The student who shall carefully com- 
pare Lilly with his predecessors will probably come to the conclusion 
that he (at all events) helped to give smoothness if not sweetness to our 
language; that however weak or affected, in plot, character, or senti- 
ment, his style had not only less of ruggedness but more of ease and 
grace than will be found in his early contemporaries. The gods, more- 
over, had made him “ poetical.” Mr. Fairholt has told all that is bio- 
graphically and bibliographically known of Lilly, in a brief, painstaking 
introduction, and given illustrative notes. 

In the eleventh volume of Professor Wilson’s Works, Messrs. Black- 
wood have produced what will be the most popular of the whole, the 
tales descriptive of Scottish life, the “‘ Lights and Shadows,” ‘ M 
Lyndsay,” and ‘“ The Foresters.” Another volume will close the collec- 
tion with the Poems. The same publishers have also sent forth a revised 
edition of “ Bothwell,” in a neat form, with a preface by the author, 
acknowledging the justice of some of the objections offered to the exe- 
cution. 

Messrs. Longman have begun a collected edition of Tales by the author 
of “‘ Amy Herbert,” starting with Amy herself,—the prototype, we think, 
not of juvenile stories, but of the class of fictions alluded to in the notice 
of Dawn and Twilight. 

Whether “ Parthenia” is a new work we cannot tell. It is an 
eighteenpenny novel, whose story is laid in the times of Julian the 
Apostate. 

The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. In two volumes. (Library Edi- 
tion.) 

The Dramatic Works of John Lilly, the Euphuist. With Notes, and some 
Account of his Life and Writings. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., Honorary 
Member of the Society of a. of Normandy, Picardy, and Poictiers, 
and Corresponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, In 
two volumes. 

Tales by Professor Wilson, Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. Trials of 
Margaret Lyndsay. The Foresters. (Professor Wilson’s Works, edited by 
Professor Ferrier, Volume XI.) 

Bothwell : a Poem, in siz Parts. By William Edmondstoune Aytoun, D.C.L.» 
Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers.” Third edition, revised, 

Amy Herbert. By a Lady. New edition. 

Parthenia ; or the Last Days of Paganism, By Eliza Buckminster Lee, Aue 
thor of ‘* Naomi,” &c. : 

Family Devotion; or an Exhortation to Morning and Evening Prayer 
Families. Drawn up for the Use of the Inhabitants of the Parish of Lambeth, 
by Edmund Gibson, D.D., late Lord Bishop of London. 


THE SCOTCH PROFESSORIAT, 
The College, Glasgow, 26th January 1858. 
Str—In the Spectator of date 23d January, page 91, in an article on the 
“ Scotch Professoriat,” the following sentence occurs—‘ What a scandal, 
then, that in the land of Adam Smith and of his indefatigable expositor 
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John Ramsay M‘Culloch, there would not be even the ghost or the fraction 
of a teacher of Political Economy, if the present Ethical Professors of Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrews did not allow that responsibility to be lumped in 
with their regular duties! ’’ 

With reference to the foregoing sentence, I have to request your attention 
to the following statement of facts. 

I was elected Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow 
in 1840. As my predecessors in that office had taught politioal economy, I 
was desirous to do so also; and, notwithstanding the labour of getting up 
two courses of lectures, I succeeded in teaching both moral philosophy and 
political economy during the ensuing session of 1840-'41. the leetures on 

litical economy were delivered at a separate hour, and were attended 
partly by students of the University, but chiefly by merchants and gentle- 
men engaged in mercantile pursuits in Glasgow and the neighbourhood. 
Similar courses of lectures, attended in a similar way, were delivered by 
me successively during the sessions of 1841-’42, 1842-43, 1844-45, and 
1846-47. The commercial crisis which then occurred threw a damp over 
the mercantile community; and I had no encouragement to continue the 
lectures on political economy till 1852-'53; but during that session the 
delivery of them was resumed. A course of lectures was delivered also du- 
ring the session 1855-’56. And during last session I delivered a course of 
lectures, which, in addition to students of the University, was attended by 
nearly sixty intelligent and enterprising gentlemen engaged in the mercan- 
tile pursuits of the city. The course of lectures (a syllabus of which I 
transmit) extended to between thirty and forty. Written examinations 
were instituted to test the knowledge and proficiency of the hearers, and 
University honours were publicly awarded to those who had excelled in such 
examinations. 

These fagts may be sufficient to show that here we are not so utterly in- 
different to thie progress of a science with which the happiness of the human 
race is so intimately connected as might be supposed from the sentence 
quoted above. And I have to request that you would make these facts 
known, by giving a place in your paper to this communication. I make 
this request not from any private or personal considerations, but from a 
desire that, on a question so important as the improvement of the Universi- 
ties of Scotland, the real state and actual working of these bodies should be 
correctly understood. This, I am sorry to say, is in many respects far from 
being the case. 

I am, Mr. Editor, yours, &c. 








WinuiamM Friemine, D.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

[We cannot take any blame to ourselves for the omission to which Dr. 
Fleming adverts. We thought it possible enough that other Professors 
besides those we noted volunteered lectures on Political Economy ; but we 
had no knowledge of the fact, and we could not go beyond the published 
lists from which our table was compiled. By Dr. Fleming’s own statement, 
indeed, it appears that he has lectured on Political Economy only in eight 
years out of some seventeen or eighteen that he has been Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. Dr. Fleming’s exertions in a province that is not specially his 
are highly creditable to him ; but surely he must see that desultory volun- 
teering of this description does not constitute a Professorship of Political 
Economy, in the sense in which we animadverted on its want, and in which 
it is possessed by most of the English and Irish Universities. 

Dr. Fleming ought also to be aware, that in laying particular stress upon 
the want of Professors of the English Language and Literature, and of Po- 
litical Economy, we did no more than reproduce part of a special resolution 
passed by the Society for University Reform, and on which Dr. Robertson 
dilated at some length in his speech at the meeting of the 30th December. 

It may be worthy of remark that the union of the functions of Professor 
of Moral Philosophy and of Political Economy in the same person seems by 
no means poe van ew to secure efficient teaching of the latter science. 
There have been Scotch l’rofessors of the highest eminence in Ethics and 
Metaphysies, the very mention of whose names in conjunction with Politi- 
cal Economy would excite a smile. 

Dr. Fleming himself does not come under this category ; for the syllabus 
of his Lectures, of which he has been kind enough to send us a copy, in- 
dicates extensive rescarch and comprehensive views. At the same time, if 
we may form a judgment of his lectures from so summary a sketch, we 
must candidly say that his whole course is characteristic rather of the 
accomplished amateur than of the practical teacher of a science so constantly 

ut to the test by the experience of actual life. The ordinary practice of 

rofessors of Political Economy in England and Ireland is, not to run over 
the whole history of Commerce and science of Production and Distribution, 
as Dr. Fleming has done, but in each session to devote themselves to some 
special branch, the treatment of which in detail, with the discussion of the 
rival theories regarding it, forms the best discipline for the students of a 
science of which even the first principles are still to a great extent matters 
of controversy. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity of saying, that with regard to 
what might appear to be omissions in the Scotch portion of our table, it is 
not we who are responsible for them, but the Professors of the Universities, 
and the members of the learned professions in Scotland, who for years have 
acquiesced in the publication of, it would appear, meagre and imperfect 
lists. We have done Dr. Fleming all the justice we could. But if he had 
addressed his remonstrance to Messrs. Oliver and Boyd Jast year, we should 
not have required to be set right in this with ate to the supernumerary 
functions which occasionally he is in the habit of taking upon himself. 
correct lists are not to be found in so long-established, carefully-edited, and 
authentic a publication as the New Edinburgh Almanack, where are we to 
look for them ? 

The same remark applies to the communications (not intended for pub- 
lication) of one or two other gentlemen, who have kindly sent us corrections 
of what are ealled ‘* inadvertencies ” on our part. 

We are told, for instance, that there are three Hebrew Professorships in 
the Scotch Universities besides the one which we noted. We find no men- 
tion of them in Oliver and Boyd’s Almanack for the current year, or in any 
other list that we have consulted. And we think it probable that it is 
either Divinity Professors, volunteering instruction in Hebrew, or Pro- 
fessors of the Oriental Languages including Hebrew among their functions, 
that our correspondent alludes to. 

Again, we are told that the Professors of Oriental languages at Aberdeen 
have no pupils. So much the worse for them and for Scotland; but we 
presume they are there to teach if pupils should offer themselves. 

aso, sara Anatomy, we are told, is lectured upon at Edinburgh, and 
Mineralogy or Geology at Edinburgh and at Aberdeen, by Professors holding 
other functions. We did not say such might not be the case: what we said 
was, that there are no regular and recognized Professors of those sciences. 

Similar remarks will apply to two or three other corrections that our cor- 
respondents send ; but until some authentic publication shall be pointed out 
wherein all those particulars appear, we do not think it necessary to enter 
into any further details. The paucity and trifling nature of the corrections 
sent us, show, we think, that our table was surprisingly correct, considering 
the very scanty materials from which, so far as Scotland is concerned, it was 
compiled.—Ep. } 
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THE GRESHAM CHAIR OF MUSIC. 

Mr. Epwarp Taytor, the Music Professor of Gresham College, in two 
of his lectures just delivered, has given a retrospective review of his own 
labours during the twenty years which have elapsed since his appoint- 
ment to the chair, and also some gencral information as to the state of 
Gresham College during the twenty years. Mr. Taylor appears to have 
been prompted to this by a Report of a Government Commission of in- 
quiry into the condition of Gresham College and other Academic founda- 
tions; a report which has not been published, but which, according to 
the learned Professor's statement, grossly misrepresents the manner in 
which he and his brethren have performed their duties, and the conse- 
quent state of the institution. Nothing has as yet followed upon the re- 
port ; but, judging from the unjust and injurious manner in which 
Gresham College has for many years been treated by the powers that be, 
there is no small ground of apprehension for the fate of the noble and 
useful foundation of one of the merchant-princes of Elizabeth’s day. We 
throw together a few particulars, chiefly gathered from the statements of 
Mr. Taylor ; for we think it much concerns the interests of education 
that Gresham College should be protected by the influence of public 
opinion from further freaks of official caprice. 

Gresham College, as founded by Sir Thomas Gresham, was liberally 
and richly endowed. It had a spacious edifice of its own, and funds 
sufficient to command the services of the most eminent men of the time 
in the several faculties which composed the curriculum fixed by the 
founder. It continued to flourish for the best part of a couple of cen- 
turies, till it received a deadly blow from the Government of George the 
Third. An act of Parliament was obtained, whereby Gresham College 
was ordered to be pulled down, that the site might be occupied by an 
Excise-office; the institution was compelled to surrender all its rights 
and everything belonging to it, in consideration of the sum of 500/. per 
annum; and—the unkindest cut of all—the Trustees of the College were 
ordered to pay 18007. towards the expense of pulling down their own 

ouse! The homeless Professors were driven to a a | room in the 
Royal Exchange, insufficient to contain fifty persons; and the magnifi- 
cent income of 5007. a year was divided among them; their lectures 
being gratuitous. The necessary consequence was, that the lectures be- 
came mere forms, and the offices sinecures. This was no fault of the 
Professors—it was unavoidable. Mr. Taylor’s immediate predecessor 
was the celebrated composer Stevens, one of the brightest ornaments of 
the English school; yet his office was perforce as entire a sinecure as 
any of the others. 

When the Royal Exchange was destroyed by fire, twenty years ago, 
the attention of the Corporation of London and the Mercers’ Company, 
the Trustees of Gresham College, was called to its condition, and mea- 
sures were adopted towards its restoration. The plan of allotting suffi- 
cient premises for the College in the new Royal Exchange was not car- 
ried into effect ; but the present handsome and spacious building in Cat- 
eaton (now Gresham) Street was erected ; and in the mean time accom- 
modation was afforded to the lecturers in the City of London Schools, 

The possession of a house worthy of its dignity has done much for the 
revival of Gresham College. The lecturers have now space enough for 
exertion to obtain audiences. But the pecuniary resources of the College 
continue to be narrow, as no restitution has been obtained of any portion 
of the property of which it was plundered in the reign of George the 
Third. Some two or three years ago, the Excise-oftice built on the site 
of the old Gresham College was found to be inconvenient and useless ; 
and it was resolved to sell the ground on which it stood. That ground— 
the ground really belonging to Gresham College—was sold accordingly, 
and fetched 109,500/. The Trustees of the College applied for some 
equitable compensation out of this great sum ; but they applied in vain— 
the Government officials never even vouchsafed an answer, unless the re- 
port of a Commission meant apparently to crush the College altogether 
may be regarded in the light of an answer. Of this report, Mr. Taylor 
says, explicitly and publicly, that it is entirely incorrect; that it was 
made after a mere show of inquiry; and that it wholly misrepresents the 
present condition of the College. 

In regard to his own class in particular, and his labours during the 
twenty years of his incumbency, Professor Taylor entered into some 
details. He referred to the inaugural lectures delivered on entering on 
his office, wherein he explained the plan by which he should be guided 
in instructing a popular audience. He considered himself called on, he said, 
to lay before them the results, not the technical rules, of art; to illustrate 
(as would be done in poetry and painting) the principles of taste, by re- 
ference to the works of the great masters in every branch of musical 
composition. And he showed that he had followed this course during 
the whole period of his labours. During that period he had delivered 
twenty-four lectures on the Music of the English Church, forty-two on 
English Dramatic Music—(a somewhat singular circumstance, he ob- 
served, seeing that, as grave authorities affirm, there is no English dra- 
matie music)—ten on English Vocal Harmony, four on the Madrigal- 
writers, twenty-four on the Italian school, eighteen on the German 
school, four on the Flemish school, and seven single lectures on various 
subjects. These lectures had been illustrated by vocal and instrumental 
performances, with the means of which he had been furnished by the 
liberality of the Trustees. This mode of illustration, absolutely neces- 
sary on the subject of music, has furnished the official reporter with a 
pretext for a gross misrepresentation. He describes the music lectures 
as being mere concerts, calculated to bring together a popular audience ; 
thus ingeniously accounting for the undeniable fact that a audiences 
have uniformly attended these lectures. The assertion, however, carries 
its own refutation ; for it is evident, from the subjects of a large portion 
of the lectures, that their illustrations cannot be of such a kind as to at- 
tract people who wish merely to be entertained with pretty music; and 
moreover, it is well known to ourselves and to all who are conversant 
with the lectures, that the music is strictly illustrative, and necessary to 
elucidate the lecturer’s principles of criticism. The music is carefully 
and often admirably executed, and listened to with pleasure: and this is 
made a pretext for official fault-finding ! 

As to the other chairs, it is well known that they are filled by able 
men, who perform their duties successfully. Gresham College, indeed, 
plundered and crippled as it has been, is not at present the powerful 
organ of public instruction which its founder meant it to be; while thore 
who have profited by the Fg ae seem disposed to evade restitution by 
endeayouring to accomplish its ruin. 
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THE NEW or: 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM 


THE DRAWINGROOM. 





ALEXANDRE and Son have just taken out a new Patent for the Drawingroom Harmonium, which 
effects the greatest improvement they have EVER made in the Instrument. The Drawingroom Models 
will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. 
They have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or 
more ; the bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great 
difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New Models an additional blower is attached at 
the back, so that the wind can be supplied (if preferred) by a second person, and still, under the New 
Patent, the performer can play with perfect expression. 


THE DRAWINGROOM MODEL 


1S MADE IN THREE VARIETIES. 


No, Gvtnras. 
1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case .......... 0.2.06. .cc cee ccc cuecuucuccuuceee 25 
2. EIGHT STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case .... 2.2... cece cecceecceecccececcccucsecececeeees 35 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, Voix Céleste, &e. (The dest Harmoniuin that can be made.) ........ 60 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


AND OF ALL VARIETIES OF THE ORDINARY KIND, WHICH ARE PERFECT FOR THE 


CHURCH, SCHOOL, HALL, OR CONCERT-ROOM. 


No. Guinras. ; No, Gurveas, 
A, GE STOP, Oak Cane .. .. 2... ccccccccsccscceces 10 | 7. ONE STOP, (With Percussion Action,) Oak Case 
2. ONE STOP, Mahogany Case .................... 12 | 16 Guineas. Rosewood Case ......... ...... . 18 
3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas; Rosewood ...... 16 | 8. THREE STOPS (ditto) Rosewood Case ioe 
4, FIVE STOPS, (Two rows Vibrators,) Oak Case.... 22 | 9% EIGHT STOPS (ditto) Oak or Rosewood ...... 32 
FIVE STOPS, (ditto) Rosewood Case .......... 23 10. TWELVE STOPS (ditto) Oak Case .............. 40 
5. EIGHT STOPS, (ditto) Oak, 25 Guineas; Rosewood 26 | 11. TWELVE STOPS (ditto) Rosewood Case ........ 4 
6. TWELVE STOPS, (Four rows Vibrators,) Oak or | 12, PATENT MODEL (ditto) Polished Oak or Rose- . 
a ae EER lg a ei 35 ID ncenincceevencesscewnaxetnesvncemene 55 
Messrs. CHAPPELL beg also to call attention to their 
Tr Ty 
NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 
No. Gurnras, No. Guineas. 
1, In Manocany Cask, 6] octaves ...............45. 25 5. ae ——— en Sas check action, 
2. In Rosewoop, with Circular Fall, 63 octaves ...... 30 a ey Semen sons es oe sn ees 
— Sanent Case, P & 35 6. Tuk Foreren Monet, extremely elegant, oblique 
3. In Rosrwoop, elegant Case, Frets, Kc. ............ 35 strings, 7 octaves, best check action, &c. The 
4, In VERY ELEGANT WALNvT, Ivory-Fronted Keys, &e. 40 most powerful of all upright Pianofortes ........ 50 


ALSO TO THEIR 


Immense Assortment of New and Second-hand Instruments, by Broadwood, Collard, and 
Erard, for Sale or Hire. 











== = 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE LISTS OF HARMONIUMS, AND OF PIANOFORTES, SENT UPON APPLICATION TO 


CHAPPELL AND CO. 
49 and 50, New Bond Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 
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